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CHAPTER I. 

^ ('criaiu county of Enc^land, which cannot exactly be caiiea a mid* 
<‘t)unly, because at one point it comes within a few miles of the 
tlicre is a villu'^e, with a somewhat detailed (Tcscription of which 
• list trouble I be reader; as in this villuf^o and its immediate neigh* 

I varho(wl took place the principal incidents of the story about to be 
It d. The scene is uayrow, ccrtainl}', but very important things aref 
ofl(‘ii c'riacled in a very confined space ; and iboiigli amongst the perJ, 
S'UKigcs to bo iutrodiK^ed appear neither kings nor statesmen, 
there are as strong passions stirred and as deep in tcresC affected in 
jtrivate life, as in the movements of parties or governments. 

The \’illagc is situated upon the slope of a bill, extending from, the 
top to the bottom. A few houses, indeed, arc fx’attcrcd along the 
V dlcy, liy the side of the river, swarming with hue front; and there; 

1 ro, in a pleasant and sheltered situation, stands the church, with the . 
('iergyman’s house, a low-roofed but neat and comfortable residence, 
at the disfance of about a hundred yards from the gate of the church*.' 

Half way up the hill is a white hou.se, with a brass knocker on a 
IV 'logany door, and the traveller as he fiasscs by, if he be not sifut up 
ii close carriage, may see, through the left-hand window, ranges of 
h IK'S and gallipots upon numcrouB Shelves, and a lad, with tan apron 
be ore him, pounding in a mortar, or pouring liquids from one bottle 
in 0 another. Written in letters so large that those who run may read, 
is inscribed upon a brass })latc, “Mr. Nethersole. surgeon, &c. and 
very often, before the door, is seen standing a neat one*hor<e chaiso^ 
with a very respectable, ])himp, and welbconditioncd horse iiguring in 
the harness. 

. .t the top of the hill, and at a short distance from the actual village, ' 
is 1 large red-brick dwelling-house, raised upon a bank formed l\v 
cutting of the hbHi road, along the side of which runs the wall of 
extensive and W'luT-silVikcd garden. The mansion has every appearance 
of comfort and opulence, the; windows are numerous and large, the 
8]>ace8 between wide, the chimneys many— indicating at least twenty 
rooms pos8(‘38ing the advantage of a liro-place— and the state of repair 
in which the whole is kept is exact and perl’ect. A high brick wall 
with broken glass bottles^pon the top— very unpleasant forAhe hand8 of 
urchins possessed with spirit of approp^i^lg oth«r people'd appfe 
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—encircles the premises, containing, perhaps, a couple of acres; and 
in this wall are three different entrance^to the grounds : one a small 
^or, reached by a flight of steps up the bank ; another at the north 
side, presenting two large gates and a gravelled road ; and the third 
on the side difectly opposite to the small door above the hank, and 
communicating with a path, through some pleasant iields and lanes 
at the back of the village, which loads down to the ehurch and the 
rectory. 

On the other side of the vallc}". and of the river, is another hi)], 
higher, though less abrupt, than that on which the village slands. Tlie 
thick trees of a park, which lies on that side, hide the face of the 
ground from the lower part of the village ; hut the windows of the 
mansion^Wiuch I have just described, looking over ilicse giants of the 
forest, give a view of the interior of the park and of a fine old grey 
building, known in that part of the country as The Hall.” 

At the Oiine at which the events 1 am :il»out to relate took plaee, <lic 
Hall was not in the very best state of repair, though by no mc;ans 
dilapidated. The o4d stones were; rather gn‘en and mossy ; a part of 
the copings might be seen here and there sutlering from the ravages 
of time ; the doors and Avindows had not been painted for more t liau 
thirty years; and the latter, though perfectly sound, were seldom 
cleaned. It was a largo, rambling-, irregular edifice, with a vast iloor 
and porch in the old style; many curious, ancient hails within ; and 
having, without beauty, a grand and imposing air, from tbo gravity of 
its jcolouring and from its extent. 

The park, however, and all that it contained — its long winding 
walks, the lawn before the house, the broad gravel terrace at the back, 
the gamekeeper’s cottage, the kitchen garden, the very wihleniess — 
regular in its irregularity — were kept with the utmost neatness and 
propriety. The secret of this difference betAveen the apfiearance ol* tlio 
house and the grounds wjis simply this: the }>roprietor Avas a noble- 
man of somewhat singular character, iniim;rsod in the polities of the 
day, passing the greater part of his time in boridon, and rarely spend- 
ing more than six weeks in the course of each year at his house in the 
country. He was reputed to be avaricious, and Avas certainly haughty. 
That he was stern and reserved, he made suflicieutly ajif/areiit during 
his short residences in that neighbourhood, never associating with any’^ 
of the gentlemen around, seldom exchanging a word with any one, anil 
when forced to do so upon business, making his communications as 
laconic as might be. He Avas, also, it must be remarked, without wife' 
or child, ami never brought any party down Avith him to the Hall. A 
cook, a valet de chambre, a butler, and a footman, together Avith a 
personage who performed the ofljces of both coachman and groom, with 
t)ie occasional variation of a three-cornered hat and a round one, were 
4ihe only people Avho accompanied him ; and the old housekeeper, with. 
St coeval housemaid, and a girl from the jillage^BPid while he was 
there, and discharged wb'^n he was gone,>werK.WQd sufficient to do the 
'Work of the house during his stay. 

Thus it will be seen why the dwelling, though nok suffered to go to 
decay, was^notjeept in a high state of repair. The dining-room, the 
library, and his own bed-room were the on|^ chambers of which ho 
SAW much; and the olo^^ijl^ekeeper deciaredYhat there was many a 
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room in tlic house which his lordship had not set his foot in for thirty 
years. lie did not, indeed, iakc much greater heed of the arraiigi^ 
ments of tlic! park, though he used apparently to find some pleasure ii’ 
rambling through the wood-walks with his hands behind his hack, 9XLi 
his eyes bent upon the ground ; but it is much to be doubted whethe: 
he would have discovered any little marks of negligence which mlgh 
have taken place during hi.s absence, had they been apparent. Then 
was a person, liowcver, who took a pride in the neatness and propriety 
of everything about him ; and this was the park-keeper, a blun 
straightforward Englishman, clean and regular in all his habits, doinj 
his duty faithfully and cxaetl}', whether looked after or not, and having 
no great rcvereiiee for any mortal man, so long as he thov^k<t he wai 
pleasing (bxl, and satisfying his own conscience. 

The j>oor old housekeeper, who was frightened ouj^ of her life at he] 
lord, seldom ventured to point out that this or that required repair 
and did so, wlien absolutely necessary, in so low a voice that she wat 
often interrupted by a ery td Speak out, woiiyin;” but the park 
keeper went boldly to bis master wlicuever any tiling was wanted, tolc 
his story plainly, and generally got what he required. In the manage 
ment|nd arrangement of the juirk, and all that it contained, he tooh 
great delight, and often did be say to hiinsclf, Tf my lord docs not 
choose to live at it, that is his fault ; I will keep it fit for him.” 

The noble owner of the property, however, never rewarded him with 
any praise of his exertions, or any observation upon their suc(*ess, for. 
in truth, ho mivcr remarked them ; coming down, as he called it, foi 
relaxation, and yet bringing all the thoughts and cares of London 
down with him into the countr)', so that his mind had no more 
opjjortunity of resting upon the things that surrounded him than if fie 
had still been in tlie capital. 

Now', doubtless, the reader may imagine that because we have in- 
troduced this nobU* lord before any one else to his notice, and have 
spoken of himself and his dwelling somewhat at large, we intend to 
make him one of the yuincipal characters in tlie story, and introduce 
liim frc(iuently upon tlic stage ; but such is not at all the case. You 
have seen him, <iear reader, and you will never sec him again. Y^ou 
may, indeed, hear bis name mentioned, but he will never more appear 
upon the stage. 

The large, red house, which, as w'C have sfecn, was pitched upon the 
top of the ojiposite hill, was possessed by a gentleman as difierent in 
every respect from the ow ner of the Hall as it is possible to conceive ; 
and w'c must go some way back to trace his history before the 
actual commencement of the tale ; for this chapter must be taken as a 
sort of proem or introduction to what is to follow', in which Lwish to 
gather together all that might be cumbersome or difficult in aftei*- 
detiiils. The g^l’ ymau of whom I now speak was the son of a* 
lawyer, wdio had riscri^-p ♦'uiinence in his profession, and obtained a seat 
upon the bench. The judge had not died very wealthy, however, and 
his eldest son followed his iatlierV course, till he w'as elevated to the 
office of one of the' Barons of the Exchequer ; but Bie second and young- 
est, whose history wo arojabout to hear, after having puflsued a course of 
liberal education till he was about eighteenths th^n placed jn the 
house of a great merclutt, and in due timweciB^e a 
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flirm. He was well to do when his father died, and the Riim which he 
[then shared with his brother made sonic addition to a fortune 
already considerable. He w^as a quiet, unobtrusive, and somewhat 
timid man. but clear-sit^htcd in most cjtses, aiul possessed of a fund of 
strong good sense, whicli woubl have been very serv'icoablc to himself 
and others, had he not been withal, if not imiolcnt, at, all events very 
fond of peace and tranqiiilHi.y. He laid a great aversion to strong 
emotions of any kind, loved the ordinary course of business, was as 
great an enemy to a<lvonturous speculation ns the oldest })artiior in the 
house, and a great deal more so than the youngest. He did, howev^or, 
make one bold speculation ; and it proved a su(!eossfiil one - he mar- 
ried, anchri^ving chosen well, had every reason to bo satisfied. His 
wife had everything but one to rceommond her : slie w^ns very hand- 
some, she was a l^dy by birUi, and, what is of far nuire iinporkince, by 
nature; she liad aeooniplishmcnts enough to make time pass pleasantly, 
and to bear her full part in interesting and entertaining otliers ; and 
she had a kind arid^ineetionalc heart, as well as a strong Kens<‘ of all 
the duties of life. This w:vs everything that he vvanttMl. nml though 
her fortune w'as very small, he jiaid no attention to that point. Though 
a very good-looking man, Mr. Charlton was nearly forty w^tm be 
committed this act, an<l his days passed in uuinternipted iranquillity 
for about ten years, with wealth increasing, a h.qtpy honu*. a eheerfnl 
and amiablq^companioii, and one fair daughter, “whom he loved passing 
well,” 

Hut his felicity was to have a turn, and in one week he lost his 
brother, for whom ho had always entertained a <ieep aiVe<iion. and his 
wife, to wiioui he was bound by all tbc strongosi bonds of ibe he, art. 
The Baron of the Exeliequer had never inurried. always deiiaring that 
lie had no time ; and consequently Ids W'calth, w hi(‘h was ••onsiderable, 
devolved to Ids brother. But the disaster wbieb Mr. tiiarlton had 
BuStained affc<‘.ted him lieeply ; and tliongh he lingiotMl on tor alxnit a 
year and a half in London, he was seized with a great distasUi for 
business, and began to talk of retiring upon the anijdo means In^ 
possessed. rcrlia{>s this design might have passed away liad not the 
younger jiartners of the house overruled t.h(i elder, and entered into a 
speculation widch seemed to the more pnnleut, nifunbers of the firm 
extremely hazanlous, and which proved somewhat detrimental, though 
to no very great extent. It ucte<l, liowever, in de(iding both the 
gentlemen who had opy)osod the scheme to retire, widch they conse- 
quently did, and Mr. Chaiitoii, after having souglit through various 
parts of the cimutry tor a liouse to suit him, pitched his tent upon the 
top of the hill which, with its dependent village, 1 have already 
described. 


He carried witli him, into the country, his daugliter, all his old ser- 
vants, many of his old habits. Ids powdered yiMind his pigtail, 
‘diough a renowned iidnisL.T liad nearly baTH^li^powdcr from society 
5ome years before, and royalty itself had set it.s face against all man- 
icr of queues. 


His daughter w^as by this time about ten years of age, and had 
iready recoivifd smii an education from lier vnlther as to ensure good 
oundtiLtioa for ^hatcv/jrjL afterwards might ^e done to improve dior 
hftd bv kihSfilauce her mother’l heart and warm affee- 
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tions ; and for two years after her arrival in the country, her father 
devoted himself entirely to cultivate her understanding, and give her 
right and just views of everything on which she might be called to 
exercise her judgment. I have already .said that he w'as a man of 
strong good sense, and that quality W'ent so far as to teach him his 
own prevailing fault, though not to correct it. Men of clear minds, 
but of no great decision of character, are generally given to analyse 
scrupulously their own feelings and motives — to examine, as with a 
micros(topc, tlieir own characters, iis objects which they can pause on 
and contemplate witliout fear or trouble. The result of their research 
may he right or wrong, according to their powers of intellect ; but the 
investigation is still going on, and has but this inconveDi::ice, that 
Iroin all which they discover in themselves, they are apt to judge of 
the conduct and motives of others. The bolder and firmer analyser 
of the character.s of tlio.^e who surround him, escapes, perlipps, that 
error, but is likely to fall into the still greater one of not knowing 
himself. 

Mr. fharltou, however, was of the former class; and in turning 
his mind inwanl, like tJic eye.s of the sages of Laputa, he saw and 
acknowledged that be lia<l loo strong an inclination to do many things 
which liiis juflgment c<)iidcmne<l, in order to save himself trouble and 
annoyance, and he strove <liligently to impress his daughter's mind to 
judge rightly at first, ami to adhere to her decision when once it was 
forn\od. lie <Hd not fear to render her obstinate or headstrong by 
such lessons, for lier character was naturally gentle and yielding, like 
that of her mother : and In^ also guardtui it with all earc, by showiiig 
the iieces.sity (►f using every jjovver of the mimi to ensure that I ho 
course we ehoo.st* be the right one. 1'hus were formed within the 
bosom of Louisa (Hiarlioii certain principles of action which proved 
her safeguard at, an aftor-j)criod, and the good sense of her father 
turned liis very faults to her advantage. 

AJllioiigh tlie edueutiou of his child, the arrangement of his dwell- 
ing, the inqu'ovoment (d liis grounds, and tlie various amusements of 
country life, aflorded Mr. Charlton some occuj>ation, and at firet filled 
up his time to his sali.srat^flon, yet, after the first little bustle of the 
change wjis over, ho hogan to h‘cl lonely and listless. 'I’wo great wants 
wore iclt in \\')s course of life — 'ousiness and society, lie had no com- 
panion — he had no (tonstant employment. In jjondon he had felt 
that every object which he saw around him recalled the memory of 
her he had lost ; and though it W'ii.s not forgetfulness he sought, it 
w^as to escape having i>aiiirul remembrances continually forced upon 
him. 

Kow, however, he w'ould often have given much to have rccalb'iLJii? 
hasty decision ; for though grief sub.'«ided gradually, as it does some- 
what too rapidly, ;^;’ ;^d, with those who may be termed easy-minded 
people, he felt thcw'aiu'yf t,jic companionship to which he had been 
accustomed, and the cuqdoyinent which had become natural to him, 
more and more every hour. He might often be seen w’alkiug up and 
down the longest gravel walk in tlie garden, wdtli his luuids crossed 
,>ehind him, and his eyes Kent sadly upon the ground. he would 

/oam.oiit into the country, pr take a quiet caiitej ijpon lj.is round, short* 
egged horse, or drive ott with- hw daughW to*^sfe*„M 
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interest in the nei/^hbourhood ; but still at liis return lie would fall 
again into listlcssnoss. 

The village airorded no society except that of the clergyman of the 
parish, the surgeon, and the lawyer. The former was an amiable, 
learned, and thoughtful man, doing all his duties well and zealously; 
but, having lung been accustoinod to live almost totally without so- 
ciety liimstdf, he had lost the taste for it, and spcuit liis time either 
with his books, in the cottages of his inferior }>arishioiicrs, or in dis- 
pensing justice, healing quarrels, and deciding diHercnecs, in his 
capacity as a magistrule. Thus, although ho was always very haj^py 
to see Mr, Charlton, every now and then returncal liis visits, dined with 
him onc 4 or twice, and showing a strong prepos.'^ession in favour of 
his daughter, he did little to supply the place of all that the worthy 
gentleman had jost or given up. 

The surgeon was still loss scrviccahle in this resfiect ; he was a busy 
little man, clever in bis profession, active, bustling, round, fat, and 
generally dressed. in knee breeches and black silk stockings. He was 
always cheerful, especially when he could rub lii.s bands, arnl say to a 
brother practitioner in the neighbourhood, “A pretty sjirinkling of 
fever about, Mr. Stubbs;” but bo was too busy, loo small iii mind, and 
too full of rhubarb, magnesia, jalap, and calomel, to be any companion 
for a man of liigb intellect and wide infonnation such as Mr. Charlton. 
He did, igdeed, occasionally dissi})ate lialf an hour by bringing him 
the news of lh(5 neiglihourhood, and sometimes more cflectuaJly inter- 
ested Jiim by introducing to his notice a case of distress, to which the 
heart and the purse of the wortliy gentlemaii were always e([uully open. 

The lawyer aHorded still less sources of amusement or iutxTcst : he 
was a shrewd, clever, calculating, very silent man: (‘aeh word that he 
uttered, and they were very few, was well wciglu'd and pondered, 
although he had the reputation of oceasioTially helping his neighbours 
into disputes, from which it required his own assistance to deliver 
tlicHi ; but, nevertheless, whatever he dirl in this way was well con- 
sidered, and he seemed on all occasions to ask himself, Ixjfore a sen- 
tence was suirorcd to pass bis lip.s, whether it wa.s actionable. With 
him Mr. C.liarlton was often obliged to act in matters of business, bnt 
their intercourse went no further, though the lawyer was always pro- 
foundly civil to his wealthy neighbour. 

Though there were several other persons, in various ranks of life, 
living at the distance of a few miles, some of whom I may have occur 
giou to introduce to the reader at an after- period, those tlirce formed 
the only society which the village of Mallingtoii atlurded, and the v'fcry 
retired and quiet situation, which had been its great attraction in the 
eyes oi‘ Mr. Charltoii at first, now proved a source of discomfort tahim. 

'It is not improbable, indeed, that, under these eircii instances, he 
might, sooner or later, have returned to Lon do^ mid, indeed, he wag 
beginning to argue himself into a belief t^irtne masters which he 
nrocured for his daughter from a large town, about seven miles distant, 
were not so good as could be desired, when an event occurred which 
changed the whole course of his ideas, and fixed him on the spot where 
he was. ihi4 f must not introduce an ira^^rtant. character at the end 
of the chapter j and tW one who is now al^ut to appear well deserves 
»!ttd fh^ur. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In walkinc; up the villacce of Mallin^ion, from the rectory towards the 
iriansiou which was called Mai ling ton House, wc forg’ot to notice the 
liiieiidraper’s shop, kept by two maiden sisters, soniewhat past their* 
prime, but very respectable womeja in tlieir w'ay. 'J’hey w'ere, it is 
true, rather apt to iiujuirc into and repetrt the aifairs of their neigh- 
bours ; hut this must not Ik* attributed to them as any great sin, Tor, 
to say trutli, the village uHbrded so few soun.afs of amusement, that, as 
they neither hshed, sliot, iu»r hunted, they had very little else to do 
during, at least, three tjuarters of their time. Tlie Misses Martin, 
then, emjjloyed a i»ortion of each day in settling the ])usiness of every 
one in the place, and as their tongues were somewlmt feared, and they 
had th(! roi)ut,ation of being wealthy, they were courted by their 
neighbours, invited to take tea at the surgt'on s, and held a hand at 
cards with the solicitor. They were, however, thrifty peo])le. notwith- 
siauding the elevated position they held in the .soeitdy of the pla(.^c, 
served in ttieir own shop, and let the first floor and part of the soeoiid, 
wlum any one seeking a pure and salubrious air came down to find it 
at Malliuirtou. 

One afternoon, then, about two o’clock, in tlie s])ring of the third 
year whieli Mr. Charlton spent in the country, a post-ehaisc drove into 
the village, ami stopped at the little public-house - for it could not be 
called an inn named tlie Bagpipes, which had been established from 
time immemorial at the end of the street nearest the rectory. 

The Misses Martin went to the door of their shop and looked out ; 
but they could discover nothing but (hat a lady in mourning and a 
boy of about thirteen got out of the vehicle, and entered the place of 
j)ublic entortainment. After they hail paused for a minute to see what 
more, th(\v returned into the shady retreat formed by cloths and 
printed calicoes, and were busily engaged in wondering who the 
strangers could be, when the lady and the boy walked with a slow and 
sauntering j)acc tip tJic street, looking at the liouscs on each side of the 
way as tlu'y came. 

*'Ijor, Mathilda!” cried the eldest Miss Martin, as she saw them 
pass, perhaps they are looking for lodgings. Tell Sally to put up the 
bill.” 

IMie youngest sister hastened to obey, and then passed out between 
two pieces of muslin to sec the further proceedings of the visitors. 

“ I tleclarc they have gone into Dixon’s,” she cried ; the creature 
keeps her hill up always; but I am sure they will never be contented 
wdth that nasty ]>laee.” 

. If they are,” said Miss Martin, in the true philosophical spirit of a 
certain fox who om C/u,! to do with the fruit of the vine, “ they would 
not suit us, that’s clear.” 

t In about a quarter of an liour, however, the strangers came down 
the hill again, looking about tliem as before, and, much to the satis- 
faction of the two ladies in tlie shop, they walked in as spon a§ they 
perceived the bill. Inqui*\c3 were made — the rooms to he let were 
looked at ; no haggling ab' Ut the^price took bu^some additional' 
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conveniences were required, and, especially, a fourth room for a ser- 
vant. All was promised by tl^‘ Misses Martin that the lady demanded, 
and the next day slie and her son were safely installed in the apart- 
ments over the shop, with a private door quite to themselves. A j>rim 
and tidy girl was hired to wait upon them till the lady’s own servant 
could come down from London ; and several costly articles of dress, 
with a handsome dressing-case, fitted up with silver, a WTit-ing desk to 
correspond, and numerous applications to know whore certain luxuries 
and conveniences w'ero to he procured, sliowing habits of expense, if 
not affluence, convinced the Misses Martin that they liad obtained as 
their tenants a very respeetahie famil}^ indeed. 

The lady did not look more than two or three and thirty, although 
she was dressed in the unbecoming garb of widowhood — not, indeed, 
in deep weeds, for lier fine flaxen hair was shown, but in such gar- 
ments as many a woinaii feels inclined to wear long after the (‘ustoms 
of the country require lier to bear about the external signs of her 
bereavement. She was a very pretty woman, moreover, with bright 
blue eyes, tine kl'th, a good complex ioii. soft clear skin, a chin some- 
what too jiromiiiout perhajis, a beautiful hand and arm, and as smart 
a foot and ankle as ever was seen. She was tall, and thmiirh not abso- 
fiolutely graceful —for real grace depends as iniicli u])on tlie mind as 
upon the body — yet she was well formed, plump, l>ut not stout, with a 
very charming fall (»r the neck ami shouldens, and a vaist of a mere 
span. Her son was, as wo have .said, about twelve or thirteen years of 
ago, w'it.h his mother’s complexion and features: tall, strong, and 
active, hut witli soimdliing unpleasant in the exi>ression of liis face ; 
still he was a handsome, good-looking boy : anil no sooner was he iu 
the house than out again down to the stream, over the liill and through 
the lanes, leaving his mother to arrange their rooms to her own taste, 
and take the (rouble of unpacking the numerous triiriLs and i>ortman- 
teauR wdiich had lioon erow<lod u))on the chaise. 

Though tl e lady seemed a little thoughtful as slic proceeded wit*li 
this task, Miss Mathihla Martin, who gave her every as.sist.anee in her 
power — to see wliat was contained in tlie ]>ackages- -remarked that she 
could oeca.si(>iially laugh with a gay and merry laugh, as if she had 
once been possessed with what i.s ealh'd, in vulgar parlance, tlic S]>irit 
of fun, and as if, inoR!Over, that sj>irit liad not yet eiitirtdy gone out 
of her. She acquired abso. even earlier than lier sister, various pieces 
of information of which she mtas dc.sirous, and amongst them, the 
name that was engrave<l u[>on the boxes, whicli, as they had been car- 
ried up under tluj lady’s own eye, she had not }>reviouRly been able t.o 
discover. There it stared her in the iace, every trunk that was opened. 

The Hon. Mrs. ijatiiner!” and with this grand intelligence she hur- 
rietMown to inform her sister, tis soon as she liad satisfled her curi- 
osity in other resi>ects. 

Now, bad Mrs. Latimer lodged at Dixon’s, the good mistress ' 

of tlie hou.se ventured to attach Honouramc to her name, the two 
Misses Martin would instantly liave pronounced the lady an impostor,, 
and asked, with a triumj>bant sneer, whether lords’ daughters ever 
travelled without a single servant in yellow post-ehaiscs, and had but 
one maid, wlio was left in London. But jArs. Latimer was their own 
’ odger; and tha^ a wonderful diflerdtee. She was lor the time 
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a part and parcel of themselves; and their importance, the 
portance of their lodging, was vastly increased hy the Hon^^K. 
Jjatimer lodging there. They looked forward into futurity 
thought of speaking, for many years, to all persons viewing the rooms 
of their bust lodger, ‘‘ the Hon. Mrs. Latimer they even saw a likeli- 
hood of mentioning her to their acquaintances, in more familiar con- 
versation, as their friend “ the Hon. Mrs. Latimer, who had been spend- 
ing a few weeks with them.” 

qu ■'•jsamc night they told it to Mr. Ncthcrsolc and to their 
c.‘ited to tl^^ right and left; and when, on the day but one after, the 
oi appeared at church, everybody was prepared to open the 

item- of liis pew to give her admission ; and all declared that she was a 
very beautiful creature, and looked quite the lady.” She was ushered, 
however, by the clerk into the rectors pew. which, as he had no wife, 
and Ills sister was absent, generally stood vacant. Her demeanour was 
composed and decorous; she looked little around her, except once, 
w’heu a man in the gallery began to play upon a hautboy, beginning 
with a dismal squeak, to lead the congregation in singdng; and, to do 
them justice, they followed him exactly in the same tone. She ihen 
lurncd round with an expression of surprise, but speedily fixed her 
eyes upon her book with a grave look, and joined the rest, though 
wirh more music in hi'r tones than the other members of the choir. 
Her sou dill not, indeed, preserve the same decent solemnity, but 
laughed aloud ; and, to s;iy truth, through the whole service, displayed 
i\, sort of inditleront, careless inattention, which would have shocked 
Uie good clergyman not a little, but that luckily, both in the pulpit 
;;ntt tin' reading desk, liis back was turned upon his own pew. The 
next seats, however, were those of Mr. Charlton and his daughter; 
and the wort hy gentleman remarked his young neighbour's want of 
deeeruin with displeasure: l)iit as he walked up the hill after church, 
he perceived, well satisfied, that the fair widows wlio was just before 
him, spoke seriously and evidently in a monitory tone to iVer eon, who, 
tor his part, held down his head and said nothing. 

A))out a week after this oecurrenee, in w-riting to a friend in London, 
Mr. ('^uirlton added in a j)Ostseript the following words : — We have 
had an addition lately to the society of our little village, wliich, in- 
deed, it much needed : a widow lady, who styles lierself, or whv.ini the 
people where she lodges style, the Ilonouraldc Mrs. Latimer. 1 have 
fallen into a sort of acquaintance with her; but, l)<*f''/rc 1 enter into 
anything like what people in general call friendship, I would fain 
know who slie is, and something more of her history. Sec if you can 
liyiA?-..‘^ut, in case yon cannot tell me yourself.” 

All answer to the letter came in the course of a few days, and on 
<]iis head the w-ritcr afforded full information. Mrs. Latimer, he said, 
ii’ )t was the same person he meant, was a young widow, formerly the 
wife of the IIonoiir./b1lt! t,kiptain Latimer, w’ho had been a gay, reckless 
young fellow, and had tciininatcd a career of thoughtless folly and 
Extravagance, hy shooting himself one morning in his dressing-room 
about two years before. 

She is but poorly provided for, I believe,” continued^ the -writer, 
“ for his family disapprovedjof the match, as she was the daughter of 
a singing-master; and thoqfeh she, has always ^duc^ed herself with 
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dUnt propriety, they do nothing for her, ro that she only has the 
i^^Lt of a younger brother’s fortune, sadly shattered as he left it. 
diiPR^ic Harvey, who has seen her, says she is a monstrous fine 
woman.’' 

All these particulars roused Mr. Charlton’s best feelings in her 
behalf. He pitied her deeply for the shock and distress which her 
husband’s rash conduct must have inflicted ; he felt sympathy for her, 
and indignation at her husband’s family for the harsh ncs^ with wliich 
they had treated a person who, placed in diflicnlt cireiuTyj^ *’;id 
always acted with perfect ])ropricty ; and he com])assionat,('r!»f^P‘|‘^^‘‘^<^» 
probably accustomed to aftUionce, and even luxury, had In 
dcnly reduced to very limited circumstances; and ho admiU. i. 
the equanimity and right feeling with which she bore tlie rj^verse, anu 
adapted her style of living to her means. 

A passing bow or an occasional word was all that had j’^ct taken 
place between Mr. Charlton and Mr.s. Latimer, hut he now^ walked 
down to call upon her, with the dctcrminalion of sliowu'ng her every 
attention in his j)Ower. The lady received him Avith gravt* poUU iicsR, 
thanked him for his civility, and easily suioofhed di)wn the firs-; 
roughness of new acquaintance. She talked wcdl and se.nsihly ni>on 
various subjects ; never referred in the most remote (Icgn c to her own 
state and station, hut spoke a good deal of Miss Chaiilon, and })raised 
her beauty and grace of demeanour with discrimination i\ud delicacy. 

Mr. Charlton went iiw'ay even belter pleased witli what he had seen 
than with what ho bad heard; felt convinced that the society of such 
a person w'ould he of great advantage to his daughter, and, aller some 
hesil-ation, determined to ask her to dinnc‘r. taking (giro to invite some 
of the di.stant neighbonrs Avho had wives and daughters, to me<*t the 
fair Avidow at his house. To her he bore the im]»()rtant recpiest in 
person, and prefaced it by some apology in regard to having no lady of 
the house to receive her, 

Mrs. Latimer smiled somcAvhat sadly, replying, — “ Oh, my dear sir, 
when people come to our time of life, ainl haA’c seen inaiiv sorrow's, 
though (hey may have lost many bright things Avith youth, yet tljoy 
have gained freedom from those restraints Avhieh youth is Avisely, 
jthougli unArillingly, forced to impose upon itself.” 

; “ thjr time of life, my dear madam ’’’said Mr. Charlton, shaking 
his heufi, you must not class yourself with the good old people 
yet.” ‘ , 

**Oh ! I am older than I look,” replied the lady, “"and look, I am 
afraid, younger than I could wish. But to speak to your invitation, 
my dear sir. I really seldom go out. Indeed, I have not been " .\y- 
whcrc since — since — for a long time I mean.” 

. *tNay, I will take no denial,” rejoined Mr. Charlton, kindly ; “ and 
your young gentleman must come up, and amuse himself as wxdl 
as he can.” 

"You are very kind,” said Mrs. Laiimtjr, thoughtfully; "but 
really— yet, for the boy’s sake, I must got rid of such feelings of; 
reluctance.” 

"Certainly, iny dear madam,” replied Mr, Charlton; "you have, 
iuties which must be performed, and it^s far better not to suffer 
helings, however natTCfal — however, laudato — to interfere with their 
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excciitio^af^tt6Vcoininenccmciit I shall count upon you, then, and 
■will now take my leave.’ 

The day of the dinner arrived. After some of the more disUpt 
j^uosts had made their appearance, Mrs. Latimer was announced. She 
was dressed more plainly than usual ; her widow’s cap was brought 
further over her face ; her hair w'as less shown. She w^as grave too, 
and seemed a little agitated; but if such was the case, Mr. Charlton’s 
kindness and good breeding soon put her at her ease, and everybody 
showed her attention and civility ; for her worthy host had communi- 
cated to those in the room what he had heard regarding the propriety 
of her conduct, and the sad circumstances in wdjich she was placed. 
Ib^lorc dinner, and after dinner, she showed great fondness for Miss 
Chiirlton ; talked with her, smiled upon her, £)nd,^dmired in her, 
to ht r father, all tliose things ’which Mr. Charlton himself most 
admired in his child 

In the course of the evening there w'as some music; scv«^l of the 
young ladies were ri'cpicstcd to sing; and one of them, after having 
dune so, impiiretl if Mrs. Latiinor would not favour tl*era in the same 
way. Siie answenal that she never sang anything hut sacred music 
now ; but she was j»rc vailed upon to try a song from some favourite 
oratorio of the day, and nothing could be more beautiful than the 
manner in whieli she oxeeulcd the task. It was chaste, high-toned, 
and sw(a't, wiihont any ellbrt or exuherant ornainent, and every one 
list cried, rapt ainl delighted, till it w'as done, wlien a murmur of 
applause spread through the room. 

From that day Mrs, Latimer beeamo a great favourite in the neigh- 
bourhood, and several invitations to dinner immediately followed, but 
sheliad chosen hercuiirsc by this timt‘, and replied, without conceal- 
raciit, tliat her means were too limited to admit of her going out far 
for society.' In one ortw^o instances, a kindly — though, perhaps, con- 
Bitlering the shortness of the aetpiaintance, not a very delicate — spirit 
prompted the inviters to send their own carriages for her; and 
in tluise cjises she ac(*c{)ted. She also went out to several other dinner 
l>arties to which Miss Charlton was invited, taking a place in Mr. 
Charlton’s carriage ; but her principal intimacy was at Mallington 
House, aud circumstances soon arose to make her almost a daily 
visitor herc,^yf^l shall pro^ec^ to explaiiu 


CIIAPTEK III. 

It very often happened, during the month or two which followed, that 
Mr. Charlton, sometimes aecompauiod by his daughter, sometimes 
alone, dropj)ed in for half hour in the morning to see how M.rs. 
Latimer and her son were going on ; and on more than one occasion 
>»4hc conversation turned upon the education of children, in regard 
to which the lady seemed to have thought deeply, though, to say the 
y^uth, her own offsjiring did not afford a favourable specimen of her 
practice. T^hat circumstance, however, was easily and naturally 
explained by her one morning, when the boy was absent, — “ I have a 
hard task before me, my dc;^r sir,” she said, speaking of tiiis subject. 
** Poor Alfred Ims been so terribly jjieglected, aueV'O sadly spoiled, that 



the efforts to restrain him, and make him aj^ply. aio almost too much 
forjae. 1 long foresaw what would be the result, and foresaw it with 
feaif and trembling; but the will of those wIk) had the best right 
to speak was, of course, obeyed, and between contending duties 
I yielded to that which appeared paramount. I did not, indeed, 
think,” she added in a low tone, “that 1 should be left alone to 
struggle with the faults encouraged by indulgence I could not coun- 
teract.” 

Do you not think, my dear madam,” asked Mr. Charlton, “ that the 
best plan would be to send him to school '( ” 

Mrs. Latimer shook her head with a rueful srnilc. “ T cannot afford 
it,” she said, in a low tone, and thenaddetl, a inonient or twa> after, its 
her words had thrown her worthy visitor into a train of thought, “ iv’^o, 
I must be contented to do w'hat I can iny.«elf, and tor the rest must 
trust io masters, when 1 can hear of any good ones.” 

“ There' are some very fair masters in the neighbourhood,” replied 
Mr. Charlton. “ With the exception of music, which lie does not 
want, you will find all that you re([uirc. The music- master, iiulecal, is 
a very indifferent teacher, and 1 have, on more than one occasion, 
thought of going back to London again, in order to give Louisa better 
instruction.” 

Mrs. Latimer turned a shade paler, but the next moment she 
exclaimed, — “ Oh ! Mr. Charlton, J have tiiought of something tliat 
will indeed be delightful. You must let me he your daughter’s musi(‘- 
mistress. It will at once be a great plcasun^ to mo, and it will a fiord 
me the only means I ever shall have of showing you how' deeply 
grateful I am for all the kindness you have evinced towards me.” 

Mr. Charlton hesitated and was embarrassed, said he could not 
think of Mrs. Latimer taking such trouble, and made a number of 
other apologies ; but the lady persisted in her plan, and, as she had no 
piano at her lodging, it was agreed that she should come up every fine 
morning to give Louisa Charlton some instruction. Louisa horseif 
was delighted, and every day Mrs. Latimer became a greater favourite 
both with father and daughter. She was often a com pardon at their 
breakfast table ; often stayed to dinner. Her son was frequently at 
MalHngton House, and though by no means much approved of by Mr, 
Charlton, W’as tolerated for Mrs. iiatimer’s sjike. She was the greatest 
resource to the worthy gentleman that could be imagined — his com- 
panion, his friend ; and he was very well inclined that matters should 
go on in the same way to the close of his days, but Mrs. Latimer did 
not intend that it should be so. 

When she had been about nine months in the place, Mr. Charlton 
shserved, with real concern, that she grew graver and more thoughtful 
lhan ever ; that she seldom smiled, and w liien slie did so it was faintly, 
ind not from the heart. He inquired of himself what could be the 
matter, for some time before he inquired of any one else. But at 
Length, one day, when he had, during a morning call upon her, 
remarked that she was more serious than ever, he asked her maid, who^ 
opened the door to give him exit — a calm, staid, shrewd-looking* 
tvoman— if Mrs. Latimer were ill, observing that she looked out 
)f spirits, c 

*^‘^Eeany, sir, I do i^ot know what is th| matter,” said the abigail. 
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T see clearly enoii.£:li ihat ray mistress is fretting about something, 
)>ut 1 cannot tell yon what it is. Hiie has had sorrow enough, poor 
thing, for one so good and so hcautiful.” 

“ I’ray were you with her when her husband died, Mrs, 'Windsor 
asked Mr. Charlton. 

“ I was, sir,” answered the maid, and a terrible day, too. lie was 
a wild, rash, violent man, and treated licr ill enough. , But still 
he was her husband, sir; and although as to loving him very much, 
tliat was not possible, yet the shock nearly killed her.” 

" Well, ])ray, Mrs. Windsor,” njoined Mr. Charlton, feeling that it 
would not be pro}»er to push his iiKjuiries any further in that quarter, 
“ if you find out that I can he of any service to Mrs. iailimcr, let 
i/ie know. You may be j)erfcetly sure I should he deliglittid to 
render it.” 

Tlie maid promised to do .so: hut nothing resulted .from this con- 
versation for some time, and Mrs. Latimer still continued grave and 
.sad. At times, indeed, when walking on the common with Mr, 
Charlton, or sitting with hii!i alone, a hurst of happier feeling would 
take place. She would give way to some playful sally ; appeal to him 
»ipon some light matter of taste; discuss the subject with him 
eagerly ; perhaps o]qK)S<^ his oi)inionK at first, but, in tlie end, yielded 
invariably, and then wouhl turn her hne blue eyes upon him, and 
e.velaim. We women are not capable of arguing, my dear friend, and 
• holieve we liad better never attempt it.” Then, the moment after, 
‘‘Ic' would fall into sad thought again, and at times her eyes would till 
Mill tears. 

A t length one morning a note arrived from her, at the hour at which 
sin* usually appeared, e.xeu.-ing herselt for not coming, on account of 
iiiutt.or.s of business wliieh would oeeuj\v ber all day. A second day 
he excused herself, a third she had a cold ; and Mr. Charlton went 
down in person to inquire afitT her. At a little distance from her 
door li(' mot her son Alfred, and, stojqiing to shake bauds with the 
' oy, naturally exi>ressed a hope that .Mrs. Latimer was not seriously 
odisposed. 

“Oh.* mamma is well enougli.” rojilied Alfred Latimer. "She 
; only moping. She has been moping these three or four days ; but 
. u must not tell lier 1 said so. for she forbade me.” 

Mr. (dun lion went on and rang at her door, nor was he refused 
. ■dnuttanee. Jfe found her seate*d reading, and, thinking it better to 
hegin upon the subject that he had at heart at once, he said,—" My 
lear lady, 1 have remark e<l that you have been much out of spirits of 
aui Now you must not think me intrusive; but, feeling the very 
.irrcero regard for you tliat 1 do, 1 may he permitted to say that, as you 
.uvc no one here witli wh(|m to consult, if you require advice jar 
ssistance in any way, !• should feel it a slight if you did not apply 
v me.’’ 

Mrs. Latimer coloured, an<l .seemed a good deal agitated : but, after 
moment’s yiause, she pressed Mr. (diarlton’s hand in her own, saying 
iiphatically, " Thank you ! thank you ! best and kindest of men. 
ut, alas ! I fear that you can give me no assistance, and that your 
5 vice in this instance wouh! but confirm the resolution wUch 1 have 
ready taken, with bitter rfsgret. Oh ! had I ’h’ad your advice and 
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Bupport long, long ago, how many sorrows might have been saved 
me !” 

“ Well, but take them now,” said Mr. Charlton, ‘"and toll me, 
my dear madam, what this determination is.” 

“ 1 will,” replied Mrs. Jjatimer,” but you must hear a word or two 
of preface. Married very young, partly at my father’s persuasion, 
partly from tlm giddy thoughtlessness of youth, to a man of Mhom I 
shall only say that even then I should not have chosen him liad I had 
opportunity of selection, or time for thought, I endeavoured to do my 
duty well — indeed I did, Mr. Charlton ; nay, more, I tried to make 
my duty pleasure. Tlie rest T must pass in silenec — the memory 
of the dead is sacred ; but I have known little peace in life till J came 
down here. In this quiet place, and with your kind and beneficial 
society, I havti enjoyed my hrst happy moments since girlhood; but, 
alas ! now I must leave it.” 

Mr. Charhoii started, as if she had struck him, so coj^detely was 
the possibility of such an event absent from his thoughts^' “ But 
why, Mrs. Latimer why 't” he exclaimed. 

“ Because,” she replied, “ and you will own the reason to be a good 
one — my moans are not equal to living o\:en in Mu; moderate way in 
which I live here. 1 have sliaped my expenditure )>y my . income; 
but a sudden claim upon a'^aistof the small property my hnsbaiid left, 
having started up, even that poot income is iliminishcd.” 

“Nay, but lot me look into tiie claim on your bclnilf,” said Mr. 
Charlton ; “ it may not be fair— it may t»ot be just.” 

“ Ye?, it is,” replied the lady, “ 1 have been forced to become a 
better ’ woman of business than you give me credit for being. I 
went into all the details at once about a mouth ago ; I found Ihat it 
was indubitable - though the lawyer.^ said 1 might c.ontest the validity 
of the documents — tliat the rnonoy had been received, and Micreforo l 
ordered it to be paid immediately. It is already done; my income is 
reduced by so much ; and 1 have only to M^ait till 1 c;in receive a suf- 
ficient sum to pay a few little bills here, ami tlien, 1 fear — I must — 
yes, indeed, I must leave you,” and Mrs. Latimer burst into t(;ars. 

Mr. Charlton soothed her kindly and tenderly, and when she was 
somewhat more composed he said, “ Iiidc(Hl, this shocks and grieves 
me deeply ; and if you would but consider me really in tlie light 
which have often said you do — namely, that of a friend, a sincere 
true friend — and make use of my purse as if it were your own, tilf 
this little storm be passed ’ 

“ Mr. Charlton ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Latimer, drawing herself back, 
as if greatly surprised. “Impossible! But no," she added the next 
moment, “ 1 know you meant it kindly, graciously, nobly, as you do 
everything. But that is quite impo.ssibl(t A ^voman cannot receive 
inoney but from a father, or a Imsband — nay, say not a word more on 
that score, or J shall think you do not respect me. As to the money,^ 
I care not for it. There arc countries where T can live at a cheaper 
rate than here, and f am ready, willing, to live on bread and wator—^ 
ay, to work for that bread, should need be ; but to part with the only 
people who have been really kind to me — to quit the only spot whi'C 
I have kncr.m tranquillity — is bitter indeed ; ” and Mrs. Latimer wept 
again. 
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What Mr. Charlton might have replied at that moment had he not 
been interrupted, who can toll"? hut just as he was about to answer, 
Alfred Latiiner burst into the room, laughing at something he had 
seen or done in the village. The boj*^ was surju'ised to sec his mol, her 
in tears, and turned a look quickly, and almost fiercely, upon Mr. 
Charlton, as if he had been doing something to grieve her. 

Mrs. Jjatirner, however, held out lier fair hand to her friend, saying, 
“Forgive me for thus giving way, and say no more upon the subject 
at present. Wo will talk about it more hereafter, when I am calmer.” 

“ Well, then, my dear la<ly,” replied Mr. ChaiHon, “ 1 shall take it 
for granted that }ou will not rashly act in this matter till we Lave 
S])oken fiirllior." 

“ 1 Mill take your advice in all things,” answered the lady; “where 
should I go for cmiu.sel if not to you, my best— I may, ^indeed, say — 
my mil N' friend ? ” 

When Mr. Cliarllon returned to his owm house he found his mind 
much more ])erhir}K'(l tlinn was ordinary with him, or at all agrecahlo. 
Tliat Mrs, Latimer might quit Mallington had never entered his 
imagination. Slie had never hinted such an intention ; she had 
seemed so happy, so contented with the place, that he had taken it for 
gninted everything Mould go on just as it had gone on for an inde- 
finite time, and the idea of losing' her society, and being again 
rtdueed to the slate of listless npniby in wbicli be bad been when she 
'arrived, seemed to l)im a second widoM'hood. Yet what could he do 
to prevent sucli a result 1 She had reasonable grounds for her resolu- 
tion; siie Mas ('vidontly resolved to receive no pecuniary assistance ; 
and. though lie might think her a little too scrupulous M'ith so sincere 
a friend as himself, he honoured her s(*ru})les loo much to strive to 
shake them. The term second widowhood, wliieh ho had employed in 
his own thoughts, ran in his mind. He began to fancy that he should 
find his time still burdensome to him through life, unless he married 
again; and the cxjire.ssion M'hich Mrs. Latimer had herself used, say- 
ing, tliat a M’oman could only receive money from a father or a hus- 
band, was one of the first things that made him ask himself, if he did 
mariys m'Iio could lie so m’oII and Musely wed as hensclf? 

At first- he wisiied that he were ten years younger, their ages, then, 
lie thouglit, might not have been so out of jiroportiou. As it M^as, 
people would only say that he had been caught by the eye, and laugh 
at the old gentleman for marrying the fair young widoM". Yet, after 
all, he reco!lc<‘ted that he muis not so very aged as grief and M'atit of 
oceupatiou, and the dark views they' had ongendered, made him fancy, 
lie was barely fifty-four; MVs. Ijatimor might he thirty-five, or thirty- 
vsix, for she had told him thi^ she looked younger than slic really w.as. 
' There was a difforence, ccrtiffnlj’, of fifteen or sixteen years, but M^haf 
^of that? There wat^jnany a more disproportionate match every day ; 
5 and, let the world what it would, he was conscious that it mils not 
*;for beauty, or any ephemeral advantage, that he chose her, but merely 
”/or the sake of an amiable and pleasant companion, who had soothed 
Lis melancholy, and whose high qualities he know. 

Thus Mr. Charlton went oisi, diminishing some objoctions^n his own 
eyes, and boldly meeting otl ers with a flat negatwe, till dinner time : 
and yet he was by no mei/is satisfied, and sUll, I'ftss decidor’' 
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affection — who had been the sunshine of his home, the liglit of his steps, 
the pride, as well as the darling, of his heart; and when he looked 
into his own bosom he loimd nothing like the same feelings there 
towards Mrs. Latimer that he had experienced towards her. True, it 
w'as not to be expected — true, perhaps, it was better not. This ought 
to be a marriage of reason, whereas the other had been a marriage of 
love. But then, again, he thought of his daughter; and why or 
wherefore he could not tell, his heart misgave him, Tt was but a pre- 
judice, he fancied. One hoard so much of step-mothers, and per]iai>s 
they might occasionally act ill, but there must be exceptions — in<le<“d, 
he had known them himself, ami Mrs. Latimer already showed for 
Louisa almost the affection of a mother. 

Yet he was not satisfied : and at dinner he was thoughtful, absent, 
almost fretful. Towards nine in the evening, as he was trying to turn 
his mind to other thoughts, with the prudent resolution of sleeping 
over the matter, and just when Louisa had retired to bod, one of liis 
old servants announced to him that ^Irs. AViudsor, Mrs. Latimer's 
maid, desired tb see him. 

“ Show her in !” cried Mr. Charlton, in some agitation ; and w'beu 
the abigail appeared, ho exclaimed, Oood evening, Mrs. Windsor, 

I hope your lady is not ill ! ” 

“ No, sir,” replied the maid: and then wailing till tlic door was 
closed, she added, “hut you told me, sir, to inform you if I found out. 
what made my mistress so grave and sad, and as I (liscoverod to-night . 
I thought 1 would come up and tell you, especially as you are some- 
what concerned, sir.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed Mr. Charlton, in some surprise ; how is 
that, Mrs. Windsor V' 

“ Why, sir,” answered his companion, pausing and thinking for a 
moment, with a grave and embarra.sHed look, “it is an aijploa.sant- 
thing to tell, but yet, as 1 was saying, 1 think it i.sbut riglit that you 
should know, for I am sure you, wdio arc (piite the master of the place, 
as I may say, will soon put a stop to it.” 

“ If it he anything unpleasant to your mistress, and I have power to 
do BO,” replied Mr. Charlton, “ I certainly will; hut what is it, Mrs. 
Windsor! ” 

“ Why, sir, it is just this,” the maid proceeded, after another he.sL' 
tating pause — “those two old cats at whoso house wo lodge, the Miss 
Martins, are the greatest gossips and scandal -imik era in the world, and 
they can't even keep their tongues off* Mrs. Latimer, who never had a 
word said against her in her life.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Charlton, with a tremulous emotion of the 
lip, “ and pray what can they find to say against her now 1 ” 

•“ Truly, they must needs talk about yofiy coming so often to sec her, 
sir/’ rejoined Mrs. Windsor, as if with an effort, “and about hei 
coming up here to Miss Charlton, sir — that’s what they say ; and’ I 
have found out that tliree or four days ago that old tabby, the eldei^ 
one, had the face to go up to my lady and speak to her about it, aul 
to say it was not res{)ectablc.” 

“ She did, did she ! ” exclaimed Mr. Charlton, his cheek growing 
very hot well, my ^^opd lady, I will soon settle that business ! ” 

]“ They are cunning old creatures,” continued the maid, with a scorn- 
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was going to leave thorn, and then they chose to begin. However, sir, 
I thought it right to let you know, for 1 never like any one to be 
spoken ill of behind his back, and to have things put upon him that 
he never dreamt of — especially a gentleman so kind and good to every 
one as you are.*' 

; You did very right, Mrs. Windsor,'* replied Mr. Charlton, “there’s 
a guinea for you. L>o not say anything to Mrs. Latimer about your 
having seen me. I suppose she did not know you were coming 
here 'i ” 

Oh ! yes, sir,” said the maid, “ she had told me to take a note to 
Miss Charlton, 'which 1 have given to your man ; but she did not 
know that [ was going to speak with you, and for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
loll her, sir. She would be .so angry.” 

“ No, no. make yourself easy, Mrs. Windsor,” replied Mr. Charlton, 
“I will not betray you ; but I will find means to put a, stop to their 
idle gossip, depend upon it, and now good-night. I shall call down 
before luncheon to-morrow.” 

Thus they parted, and Mr. Charlton walked up and down the room 
for at lca.st Iialf an hour. A new and powerful motive was given ^ 
him for doing as he wished to do; nay, it was better than a motive — 
it was an excuse. Mrs. Latimer’s reputation was affected by his 
friendship for Ikt : there was no means of remedying that evil but 
Olio, and Mr. Charlton from that moment determined to put it in her 
.power at least to <lo so. He was .somewhat anxious and nervous upon 
the suitjeet, indeed, *Shc might take a different view of the matter — 
she might, look upon the difference of age as an insurmountable 
bar. She might like him very well as a friend, but not think of 
him as a hiisl»aTi(l. Yet, when be bad retired to rest, and thought 
over a thousand lit tle traits which be had perceived, he began to hope 
that, he was not altogether .so to her. That she had a 

great regard for him, was evideni^mMt his society was 

l>ainful to her, she had ackiiovs'Iedgcd ; and he remembered more than 
oii(;c having caught her oye.s fixed upon his face with an expression of 
interest. He was eouscious that he was a good-looking man of his 
age, and iiow^ he began to Avish that he had not continued to Avear 
jiowder and a pigtail. That., however, could not now he helped, for he 
Avould not A^cutAiro upon the ridicule of cutting off the latter cncum- 
branee upon the eve of a declaration, and, thinking that a sleepless 
night AA'ould not improve his personal ajipcarance, he turned upon his 
side and courted tin; droAvsy god. As usual, in such cases, the god 
Avas somcAvhat sIoav to come, and Mr. Charffon was up early the next 
morning refreshing himself with a AA^alk in the garden. At breakfast 
his daughter sat opposite to him, and entertained him with her young 
conversation; but every tWie his eyes turned upon her his heart 
smote him. However, liief resolution w'as taken, and about eleven 
^away he went to cxcoute it. 

He found the fair widoAV looking, he thought, more fascinating than 
^)'vcr, and, luckily for his purpose, alone. Her eyes beamed Avhen she 
saw him ; and she held out her soft delicate hand with a smile so en- 
chanting that Mr. Charlton began to feel emotions of tenderness 
Avhich carried him on wonderfully after a while, though %they inter- 
rupted him a little at first . 
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'‘You seem busy, my dear Mi-s. Latimer,” lie said, looking at her 
writing-desk, wliieh was open before her, and at the table covered with 
papers. 1 hope t do not disturb yon ; but oven if I do 1 iniiat still 
intrude a little, for 1 have one or two things to say.” 

“ L was only putting iny di'sk into order for a journey,” said Mrs. 
Latimer, with the smile pas.sing away, and giving place to a look of 
sadness; “for 1 see, my excellent frien<l, il must come to that.” 

‘‘ Nay, T think not,” rejdiod Mr. Charlton, seating himself beside 
her on the little hard-stiided rosewood sola of the lodging. ** I think 
not.” he repeated, “ unless, indeed, you be very resolute to go. There 
is such a thing, my de;ir lady, as a ehoiec of evils in (his world, and I 
am going to juit such an alternative before you. \'ou have expressed 
great unwillingness to go from MalUngton. and 1 believe you to be 
(iuite sincere, for where one is loved and estccme<l, there one generally 
finds some sort of pleasure. You have, also, been kind enough to say 
that the loss of my daughters and my own society had no slight part 
in causing your uiiwilUngiiess.” 

*‘A part, my kind friend, so great, that the alternative you propose 
would he a very^ painful (Uic indeed if 1 did not choose it to av(ud sindi 
gru'f. For yourself, I <ain only say that you have acted towards me a 
part that has ever made me look upon you as an elder brother.” 

“ Well, lay dear madam,” said Mr. Charlton, “ I toll you the alterna- 
tive is but one of two evils; it is for you to judge which is the greater. 

I wish you, then, to stay at Mallington — to change your present, rcsi- 
(loiiee, and to come to mine.” 

.Mrs. Latimer looked all am.azcTncnt ; but Mr. Charlton proceeded 
with more ealiniicss th.an he had himself expceled This, my sweet 
friend, can hut be done at the ex])ciise of a great, sacrifiee. To render 
it riglit — to render it j)ossil)!e, f may say — you must eonsent to give 
your hand to a man much older than yourself, and to make him happy 
at the expense, perhaps, of some regrets.” 

Mrs. Latimer f»rc.ssed her hand u}»on her heart .as if its heating were 
too much for her; and then, bending down her head, she hid her eyes 
in her handkerchief and we])t. 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Charlton, taking her liand somewhat alarmed, 

\ di<l not intend to grieve you.” 

‘Mlricive imj I grieve me !” cried Latimer, rai.sing her heautifnl 
eyes swimming witli tears, but with a smile upon her lips. “Oh ! my 
noble and generous friend, you know not what I feel and she placed 
her other liand in his also. “ But I cannot snllcr you,” she said, after 
a start. “ Ko ! I caiinol sufrer you to make such a sacrifice yourself. 
You know that. 1 am ])Oor; but you do not know how poor, luy good 
friend. Debts I have none, but at this moirieiit 1 have loss than one 
hundred per annum. Yiui can, you ought to look for a wife far better 
endowed than I am. Still in the prime of^jfc, with large fortune, and 
everything to make a woman happy, you have every right to ex- 
pect ” 

'‘Hush, hush, hush!” said Mr. Charlton, interrupting her, "I will 
not hear anotlier word njioii such subjects. If you can^ feel that yoii' 
will be happy with me, if you will be a mother to my daughter and a 
com]vanioa to myself, the journey from Mallington is at an end.” 

“ For ev6r ! ” said Mrs, Latimer, leaning her head upon his shoulder. 
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'‘Oh!” she murmiircd in a soft tone, “Oh! that I had known yon 
oarVior in life, us 1 said the other day, what misery it would have saved 
mo ! liut how rarely is it that one meets in early years the only person 
who can make one liaf)py !” 

We have, however, iiilnided somcwdiat too far upon scenes that are 
p:enerally private, and we must therefore leave Mrs. Latimer and Mr. 
Charlton alone to settle all about the marriage w'ithout our presence. 
AVc luive not been the only ones, however, dear readers, who overheard 
that tender eon versa! ion. Ah, no! Miss Mathilda Martin, having 
first aseertained that Mrs. Windsor had gone out as soon as she had 
let Mr. Cliurlton in, w’as upon the stairs close to the door - so close, in- 
deed, that sometimes her car, sometimes her eye, very nearly touched 
the keyhole- So it- w'as, however, that after a certain time Miss 
Mathilda descended to the slio]>, with a check highly coloured, and an 
eye full of ex(atomerit. “ Oh ! yes, indeed,” she said to her sister, “ it 
is just so ! (jni(.e as wc thought. Don't say a word, Wmifred. I heard 
it with my own ears, lie is now going to forget all decency and to 
keep her ii]) at liis own house. J heard him, 1 earit assure you. He 
said these; very words, ‘ 1 w'ish you to stay at Mallingtoii — to change 
your present residence, and come to mine-’” 

“And what did she say f’ cried .Miss Martin, eagerly. “Will she 
go?” 

“Oh, to be sure !” replied Matliilda; “no doubt of it. There W'cre 
plenty of ‘dear friends' and ‘sweet friends* going, I can assure you. 
Ah ! the nast y old man, how I hate him !” 

“ She's the worst of the two,” answered her sister : “ a trumpery 
minx, with her high airs. Why, she has never once asked us to take 
a cup of tea: us if we wen; <lirt. 1 should not wonder if she wore no 
widow at all. but just some east oH, w’ith her boy.” 

Mns. Latimer was evidently lost in the opinion of the two Misses 
Martin ; and after having thus discussed the mistress they proceeded 
to assail the maid. Of her they said what was- true enough, that she 
was an artful jade ; for though they had not exactly hit upon Mrs. La- 
tim(!r’s real faults, she being. j)erhaps. the Itust person on earth to be 
misled by any man, young or old, yet. their closer observation of good 
Windsor had given tlicm a. good insight into her character. As 
thVy were in j)rogn-ss, however, they were suddenly interrupted by the 
cnlranee of good jlr. Western, the rector, who, after ordering a few 
articles of ci()thing for some of his poor, wont on to ask if Mrs. La- 
timer w as at home. 

“Oh dear, yes, sir,” said Mi.ss Martin, “she has got Mr. Charlton 
with her, a.s usual, sir.” 

“She is soon going to*quit, how'cver,” added Mathihla, “and I can- 
not say 1 am sorry.” 

“Jiuhjed !” exclaimed/ the clergyman, W’ith considerahlo surprise,; 
•“may T ask why ? Mrs. Latimer is a very respectable person, thougU 
not rich, and I trust that you have too much good sense and good leeb 
iug, Miss Martin, to value any one merely as they may he wealthy.” 

“Ay, hut is she so respectable, doctor?” asked Miss Martin, with a 
significant look. 

“ I have the best assurance that she is so,” replied Dr.^JlTestern. “ I 
will add sometliing more, my good lady. Knowing the propensity of 
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all small places to deal uncharitably with tlie characters of stranglers, 
and having last week heard soinothiiig tliat did not [)loase luc of ro 
ports set about res})octing this lady, I took tl\e trouble of writing for 
information, and find, as I sup})Osed, that those reports arc without 
foundation, and that she is in every respect what she seems ; in a word, 
one who has acted l.hrougli life with perfect propriety, even though 
placed in very painful and dillivudi situations. I trust, therefore, that 
-we shall hoar no more of this, lor it is neither ebrisiiaii uor generous.’' 

Dr. Western, who had purposely given the Misses Martin an oppor- 
tunity of drawing this reproof upon their own heads, tlien x>J’ocoe<led 
to pay his intended visit to Mrs. Latimer; and it was remarked hy the 
ladies of the shop tliat he and Mr. Charlton walked out, and proc;eei!ed 
down the street together. 

A vague rumour, in tlie course of the subsequent week, spread 
through the village that Mrs. Ijatimer was not long to be Mrs. Latimer. 
Louisa Charlton or Mr. Charlton were always w'ith her; the carriages 
of neighbouring gentry were frequently at her door; sempsf rt‘sses and 
dressmakers were Inisily employed ; and the Misses J\Iartin, beginning 
to find tliat they had made a very great mistake, wore her most liumble 
scrvaiifs, fawning egregiously on even Mrs. Windsor, and deelariiig 
tliat “ Dear Mrs. Latimer w'a.s certainly one of the sweetest creatures 
that ever was seen." 

Dear Mrs, Latimer, however, did not forget them ; she w'as iierfectl}" 
civil indeed ; but she bided her time. 

At length, one Saturday night, an elderly gciitliunaii, who was re- 
ported to be an army agent, came down to Mallingloii, sjicnt the 
evening with Mrs. Latimer and Mr. Charlton, and toi>k a bed at th(‘ 
house of the latter. The next day the lady appi.^arcd at clmreh divested 
of her weeds; and on the Tuesday following, at an early hour, the 
wddower and the w idow' stood together before the altar, to be made 
man and wife. Tlie army agent, who had been a friend of her former 
husband, acted as fallicr ui»on the present occa.sion ; a small party of 
the country neighbours wore wituessijs to the ceremony. Louisa 
Charlton and Alfred Ijatiiiier wore invited to spend a lew days with a 
friend who livcfl about .seven miles from Malliugtoii, ami Mr. Charlton 
and his fair bride sot out uppu a tour into Warwickshire. 


CHAPTER W. 

CheUvSTOPHF.k CoLUivrBiJs was a great discoverer, as the reader is un- 
doubtedly aware ; but he never made half the discoveries that M r, 
Charlton did within one year from the time that Mrs. Latimer gave 
him her hand at the altar. Not that she befeved ill to him ; for, on 
contrary, she redoubled her allectionate manner ; exerted herself 
be more enchanting than ever; soothed, flattered, fondled him. 
iBut Mr. Clharlton had iiow^ nearer means of observation, and he was 
ynaturally a clear-sighted man. He w^as as fond of her as ever — he 
would not have lost her society for the world ; but he was neither old 
enough nor young enough to be blind to all the little trails of diA- 
racter which jiiiesonted tJiemselves in his fair wife ; and all these traits 
tended to^s^how that Mrs. Charlton was one of those ladies who never 
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act without an object. She calculated her j^ame with the most precise 
ami definite computation, and worked boldly towards the result which 
she wished to arrive at by the means she thou^^ht most likely to attain 
it. From her earliest years she had been taught to consider her own 
interests in the first place, and had willingly seconded her father in 
ensnaring the son of a noble family into a connection which all his 
friends disapproved. HivS first object was to seduce her, but though 
not without strong passions, they were not of that character which 
were likely to make her fall a sacritice to the designs of any man. 
Slie couhl hate heartily, hut love was not one of her weaknesses ; and 
thus she skilfully led him on to make her his wife as the only means 
of possessing her. ilis fortune, never very great, she aided to impair, 
tor she had tastes and habits as expensive as his own : and as he was 
of a violent and irritable disposition, and she had no oliject in soothing 
liini, the coldness with which she listened to the detajls of his dilli- 
culties, and (he little care she displayed in extricating him from them, 
ottcii drove him into tits of passion, w'hich produced scenes that caused 
all but very close observers to pity the sweet creatiflrc his wife very 
imieh. Slic had an admirable art, too, of always {mtting him in the 
wrong, and as she was cerlainly ill-ireated— for he was known more 
than oiiire to .strike her — and a.s slie resisted, without any effort, many 
ail atleinpt to siaJuce licr from the right path, made hy that husband’s 
dissolute associates, the world in general gave her credit for forbearance 
only equal to her virtue. Thus had passed her younger days, till, at 
Jengtli, in a fit of rage and despair. Captain Latimer lost the use of 
his reason, and raised his hand against his owm life. 

Mrs. lailimer had tlicn, as w'C have seen, sot up the interesting young 
widow, and had vi.sitcd various parts of England in that capacity be- 
fore! she touched upon Mallington. At the latter place, she only pro- 
posed at first to look about her for a month ; and finding there a 
eb'rgyman apparently w'cll to do, and a single man, her first thought 
was that, perhaps, in course of time, slie might become Mrs. Western. 
]’',‘r<reiviiig very soon, however, that J)r. Western was not verj^ acces- 
silde, and Icaniiiig that the large house at the top of the hill belonged 
to a widower of great wealth, she determined to change her plan, inas- 
much as :i campaign against the heart of Mr. Charlton seemed open to 
more easy tactics, and because the object to he gained was great-er. 
Aflluciice and ease, carriages, horses, servants, were things that Mrs. 
Latimer liked very much, an^ it was w'ell worth a little study and art 
to obtain such advantages. The disposition of Mr. Charlton was easily 
rotul -Mrs. Latimer shaped her conduct accordingly ; her maid, Mrs- 
W^indsor, without any full ^explanation being necessary between mistress 
and servant, seconded her skilfully, and the result has been already seen 
hy the reader. / * 

It is an invariable rule, xiowever, which often tends to bring down 
retribution on the head of deceivers, that wc undervalue the good sense' 
of people w^hom wc have once taken in. Never cheat any one, dear 
reader; for depend upon it you will think him a fool ever after, till 
perchance he cheats you in return. Now, Mrs. Latimer, or, as we 
must henceforth call her, Mrs. t-harltoii, did undervalue the good 
sense of her second husband. She only recollected the fe.'SM.lt, that she 
had deceived him into thinking her all he wished, and she forgot Ihcf 
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art slic had displayed in mahiiig him tliiiik so. She forgot, also, lhat 
' she was now j)laecd before his eyes in the microscope of matrimony, 
and she did not exactly guard all her sayings and doings with that 
scrupulous care which would have been necessary to keep up the illu- 
sion. One great oI)ject was gained — she was his wife ™ and she thought 
she miglit have a little rc}K).se. She had another great object, it is 
true : to inducfi him to leave her at his death a large share of his for- 
tune ; but she trusted to habit and natural teiiderncRS, and her own 
skill in pleasing, l;0 obtain that very s.atisfactory result, Mr. Charlton 
had, indeed, settled upon her, previous to their marriage, an annual 
Bum sufficient for her luaiiilcnahce as his widow, in case of his decease, 
hut Mrs. Lat.imer had. on various accounts, not exacted as large a join- 
ture as, perhaps, she might have obtained had she, to use aii angler’s 
term, “ played her fish ” after she had hooked Iiim. Ihit two c:iuses 
prevented her doing so : in the first place, the character she had 
assumed, and w^iicli it wils ncces.sary to keep up, was repugnant to such 
a course ; and in the next, she was naturally of an impatient disposi- 
tibn, and eager to enjoy the fair prospect before her. Thus, though 
she delicately hinted to her friend the army agent that sonic settle- 
ment might be necessary, yet she left the matter entirely in his hands; 
and he, for his part, thought the proposal of Mr. Chariton on that 
score very liberal. 

After a bridal tour of sorncivhat more than a rnonlh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlton returned to Malliugton House; and the hifiy’s taste for e.v- 
pense and display began to show itself. Her husband, however, did 
not object; he could well afford it, and, indeed, IkuI somewhat re- 
proached himself in days gone by wdth living too far within his income, 
solely from not knowing how to .spend it reasonably. His former wife 
had no such habits indeed, and the contrast struck him not altogether 
pleasantly ; but be said nothing, and only insured that his exjamses 
should be kept within due bounds. Then Mrs. Charlton thought it 
right to sec the trade of the village improved by tlui establishment of 
a rival shop, in opposition to the Mii-sos Martin. Eneouragement was 
given to a speculative tradesman of the neighlxmriiig town to break 
in upon the monopoly so long cnjo\'cd hy those ladies, and as he had 
all Mrs. Charlton's custom, and her strongest recommeridal ion, besides 
smart new articles, which had never been .seen in Maliingl.on lielbn^, 
the old shop was soon neglected, the dull coloured prints and muslins 
hung iinpurehased in the Avindows. and the Misses Martin, growing 
every day sourer and more sour, rued the hour when they had put up 
the bill of lodgings which had caught the widoAv's eye, and mentally 
gave her over to ruin and coudcmiiatiou. 

lifeither of this did Mr. Charlton Avholly approve, but bis fair wife 
took care to conceal the animus of this pro^^eding from his eyes, and 
Ifb Aims, therefore, obliged to content himsclftwdth her notions of fret 
^tradc and anti-monopoly. One thing, hoAvever, did annoy him ; he 
had forgotten that, in marrying the widow', he ran a great risk, of 
marrying her son too, and Alfred Latimer soon gave hi^ cause to re- 
pent of having done so. He proved a wild, capricious, rash, unfeeling 
boy, and it became evident, very speedily, that Ins Bi>o)ling had not 
been entir^y on his fathers park He was very ignorant, very 
arrogantw> and Avith noire of those principles which, implanted in 
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very early youth, prove sooner or later the correctors of follies and 
the tamers of passions, lie seemed to have no idea of anything' but 
indulgence and ariiuscmeiit. 

After hiiving given way for about six months, Mr, Charlton, moved 
by a S('ri.sc of duty to iho boy himself, shook off his desire of ea.se and 
trantpiillity, and represented to hi.s wife the absolute necessity of send- 
ing liim to .school. lie proposed Eton, and offered to provide libe- 
rally for his eXi)Ciiscs there, saying, that of course be looked upon her 
son nearly in the light of hi.s own. But Mrs. Charlton \v;i.s in despair 
at. the idea- : she showed in feeling terms that he had been so long 
brought up at lioine that the change to a public school would be more 
severe and trying to him than to other lads; and all that her husband 
could obtain by hi.s most reasonable argurnenlK wag, that he should be 
sent to a private school some fifteen miles ofij M'herc she might be at 
hand hcnself to watch over him. 

Not long after this Mns. Charlton hinted to her Imgli.and that it 
miglit belietfer if their do;irEoui,sa Avere sent to a finishing school in 
London. She suggested that it would give a polish t4> her inauiiers, a 
tone, a style to her apiioaranee and demeanour that never eould be ac- 
quired in country society ; that all the accomplishments Avhich she 
possessed wauled the pcidecting touch of the first master.^, and that it 
wa.sgood for all young people to see a little of the world before they 
had to j>hiy an active })art in it. 

Mr. Charlton hi'aid her to an cud with perfect composure, but then 
replied gravely, hut not iirikiiidly, ‘^No, my dear. She never sets her 
foot in a .gcliool.” 

lie saul no more at first, and Mr.s. Charlton was inclined to argue 
the point,; but be stopped her abriipl.ly, adding, “ Her mother never 
was at a school ; she liad a great alihorrence of them. I promised 
her t-hat Louisa never should be sent to one, and that promise 1 will 
keep.” 

j\irs. Charlton ])ur.st into tears, and Mr. Charlton quitted the 
room. 

She found that she had injured herself, however ; and ha.stoned to 
retrieve her false move liy renewed kiudiiesg to her stop-daughter, to- 
wards Avhom, to say siaith, she had gonicAvhat (jooled since her mar- 
riage ; but she diil not love Louisa the more for being the subject of 
her first di.s[uitc with her hii.sband. in manner she w'us sweet and 
gentle to Loui.sa Charlton, alwa.ys cjilliug lier either iny love, or my 
dear Louisa ; but i-licre were many .small traits which showed to 
Louisa honseir, and, what wa.s of still greater importance, to Mr. Charl- 
ton also, that there Avas lit.tle sincere affection. Often in a kindly 
tone, and Avilb jinmeroiis firofessions of regard and assurance, s that she 
did it for the child’s own good, she would reprove Louisa for one little 
act nr another, and lecture Jicr upon her conduct and demeanour. She 
, affected to think that it aa'jis her duty to do so, and therefore did it be- 
fore her husband; but Mr. Charlton was very keen-sighted in regard to 
^liis child, and the first question which he asked himself Avas, whether 
the censure was just, before he inquired Avhether his new wife Avas only 
actuated by a sense of duty or by some other motive. lie generally 
found reason to think that Louisa Avas in the right ; for plough she 
made no defence, yet she had an advocate in her father’s and a • 
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in his sense of jiisiice wliieh did her right, contrary to Mrs. 
Charlton’s expectations. That lady, indeed, only strove to produce an 
nnfavoura])]e impression on her husband of his*daughter’s conduct and 
character ; but she was not at all aware that Mr. Charlton was silently, 
and in his own mind, trying them both, and generally giving judg- 
ment against her. She d4d not at all understand at first, and, indeed, 
never fully undcrslood, the exact nature of his love of quiet and his 
abhorrence of discussions. She often thought that she had gained her 
point, and produced the result she intended, because he said nothing. 
She fancied ho di<l not see and comprehend, because he did not 
oppose or reprove ; but, in truth, Mr. Charlton was always analysing 
and forming his estimate by the accumulation of facts Avhich he ob- 
served. Thus, on one or two occasions when his quietness had induced 
Mrs. Charlton to go on to a point where he felt it his duty to oppose 
decidedly what he thought wrong, and some little dispute took place 
in consequence, Mrs. (.Hiarlton believed that it would all be soon for- 
gotten ; but she deceived henself. It was a now page written in her 
liistorj" — a fresh ^iiie in 1 he portrait which her husband was constantly 
drawing in his own mind. 

Sometimes, too, in spite of all her skill and self command the 
strong and violent passions which were in her bosom would hurst 
forth with a vindictive fire, which startled and alarmed her husband. 
Thus, one day, about a year after their marriage, her son was brought 
ill by the head gardener (who had often complained of the destruction 
he committed in the g.arden) for a more unpardonable offence. The 
inan appeared in the hall, where the young gentleman’s mother was 
then standing, holding him firmly by the collar, notwiihstamiing his 
kicking, struggling, and biting; and he at once informed the lady that 
Master Alfred had that moment destroyed the whole melon beds, and 
broken the glasses of the frames, in revenge for having been prevented 
from knocking off the blossoms of a fruit-tree with a switch. The man 
spoke calmly and respectfully; hut the hoy, furious with passion, ac- 
cused him of striking and maltrc.ating him, and soon made his mother 
a participator in his anger. The idea of her son dragged in by the 
collar by a simple gardener, was enough to excite her indignation ; 
and ordering the man to quit his hold immediately, without making 
any answer to his complaint, she took her son by the hand, and, with 
raised colour and flashing eyes, sought Mr. Charlton in the library. 
Trying to subdue her voice to some degree of calmness, she demanded 
that Blackmore, the gardener, should he immediately dismissed for 
daring to strike poor Alfred for some of his little follies in the garden ; 
and she proceeded to make out as aggravate(j a case against the man as 
possible. 

Mr. Charlton heard her calmly, but with his eye resting more firmly 
her flushed cheek than w^as pleasant to liyt, and then called the boy 
SiU) him saying, “ Come hither, Alfred, and tell me how all this has hap- 
pened. But, before you speak, remember J must have the exact truth, 
which, I am soiTy to say, you do not always give. Now, what occurred 
tiefcween you and Blackmore 1 ” 

The boy went on, detailed the circumstances according to his ow^n 
version, acjjKftitted with apparent frankness that he had been switching 
the blosA^ins on the wall, but declared that the man had taken the 
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stick from him, and struck him with it, and that it was in running 
awa>' from him that he liad jumped upon tlio melon beds and broken 
the frames. The story M'as not well arranged, for a very short iuvesti- 
gaf.ioii would have shown that three frames had been de.stroyed, with 
all the wanton fury of passion; but Mr. Charlton made no investiga- 
tion, and remained silent for a minute after the hoy’s tale, broken by 
tears of rage, had come to an end. 

“Well, my dear,” cried Mrs. Chnrlton, impatiently, “have I not a 
right to demand that he he discharged immediately T’ 

“No, Emily,” replied Mr. Charlton; “he cannot he discharged.” 

“And pray why not, Mr. Charlton?” asked his wife. 

“ Eecaiise, my dear,” w'iis the an.swer, “ Alfred has told a most gross 
and shameful falsehood. I was standing at that wirulow' at the time, 
and saAvthe whole affair. If yon will follow my advice, you will send 
Alfred hack to s(diool this very day, as a punishirieiit f^r the lie he has 
told, and the had spirit he ha.s dis[dayed. As to discharging Black- 
more, for simply doing his duty, that is out of the quc.>tion.” 

Mrs. Charlton made no answer, but it was a ferrihle struggle 
bijtween prudence and pas.sioii. She. burst into tears, however, and, 
taking her son by i,he luind, quitted the room. There was another 
line drawn in her picture : and a darker one still w^■ls to come. Black- 
more remained for about two months more in the scrvi(‘e of his old 
master, and then gave warning. Air. Charlton asked no explanation, 
and the man offered none; hut the former was w^ell aware that the 
place had beeu made too uncomfortable for the man to rentaiii in it. 

Although Louisa Charlton had not siifiiciont knowdedge of the hu- 
man heart to analyse and examine as her lather did, yet .she lelt the 
character of her step-mother, if I may use the term. She knew that 
she was not loved by her, and that her tenderest tones and sweetest 
terms were not real. She avoided her as much us possible, then, and 
Mrs, Charlton was very glad of it; for she was soincwdiat too appa- 
rently anxious to be free from Ijouisa's .society. If ,shc w’ere going out 
to drive or to walk she always contrived to believe that “ the dear 
child ” was bu.sy about something — that she had this to study, or that 
to do. But Mr. (diarlton, in his <|uiet way, soon put a moral restraint 
upon her in these respects. When such excuses for not taking his 
daughter were made, he rcinaiued at home, saying be would wait till 
she had done and then walk with her. ddiis was a course which his 
fair wife did not at all approve of, as by that means the daughter 
became her husband’s companion, not herself ; and when she foundi 
that it was systematically pursued, she altered her conduct, not with- 
out gome apprehension of Jiaving made another false move. 

Louisa was always gentle, and kind, and affectionate, and treated her 
father’s wife with perfect respect ; but even that Mrs. Charlton didmot 
like, for she would fain k^vc discovered something substantial to find 
fault with. As the sweet girl grew up, however, and displayed promises of 
great beauty, Mrs. Charlton thought of a change of plans ; and in her 
>own mind laid out a scheme for uniting Louisa to her son — thus 
securing possession of the whole of Mr. Charlton’s w^calth. The great 
obstacle, indeed, was the boy’s own dispositioij, of which she well 
j knew neither father nor daughter approved ; aiid from tir. t moment^ 
! she strove eagerly with the lad — not to make him amend, bu^ rather’ 
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conceal hij» Advice, exhortat ions, n^iroachcs, were aU ora])loyed in 

vain, and her own iu(iul£reneo tciulo<l to fnisinite her ohjccl. I'^ach day an 
he advanced iu life, Alfred Latimer showed himst'lf more lieadstronu: 
and wild, and a taste for low society beeran to disj.day itself when at 
home; for the quiet cheerfulness of Mr. Charlton, and even the ,^^ayor 
gentleness of Louisa, were not at all to his taste. Towards (he latter, 
indeed, ho showed some afreet ion of a particular kind : hut ('ven alter 
they had become the yoniiji^ man and the yoiimr woman it never 
assumed the character of love. It W'as, in a (h'gree, tliat of a brother 
for a sister, by which name he always called her, in spite of all Mrs. 
Charlton could say ; but it was ]cs.s stronjc:, less elevated. At times he 
would he angry and sullen with her for days togetiKT ; at others would 
forget her entirely in his own pursuits; at others would tease and 
give her pain. But whenever he was in trouble oj- distress, he would 
fly to her, cven'hi preference to his mother; and often, by her advice, 
assistance, or intercession, she ivould extricate him from the diineulties 
that hi.s own frjults and follies. hud brought upon liiin. Louisa ap- 
proved neither his eliaractcr nor hjs conduct; she disliked his society ; 
she shrank from his conA'crsatiou, except when he sought her for 
counsel or aid ; and the more she .saw of him, the more unworthy she 
thought him, till she learned at length to regard him wit*li something 
like fear, thougli it was more fear for himself, and for the follies and 
evils he miglii commit, than for the annoyance he might bring 
upon her. 

I have said above that Mrs. Charlton was not pleased at liis giving 
Louisa the name of sister ; and the reason was, that sIjc wished to bring 
Mr. Charlton and Louisa herself to look upon him in a very” diflerent 
light. She si rove for this object steadily, shutting her eyes to all the 
many motives which could make her husband reject such a son in-law. 
She emleavoured to persuade him that all Alfred’s faults tvould pass 
away iu time, that they were hut errors of youth, and over-indulgence ; 
and she attempted to rouse ]>ride in favour of the alliance she had in 
view, by casually speaking, at diirereni times, of the probability — 
which she represented as great — of her son succeeding to the title and 
estates of his cousin, whom she declared to he a sickly and fcohlt 
youth, not likely to see maturity. 

Mr. Charlton had by this time gained deep insights, and he heard 
her wdthoiit any marked reply^ waiting to discover her object ; for lie 
now knew that she always had one. At length, one evening, wdieii 
Louisa had gone to bed, and she and her husband were sitting alone, 
Mrs. Charlton, as he seemed in a (diecrful and yielding humour, ven- 
tured to say, “ I know not what you feci, dear ; but if I could see 
iny poor hoy united to a woman who would guide him aright, and, by 
oceopying all his atfeclions, give him tho(|) liigh objects which 1 am 
sure arc »U that is wanting to correct hi /errors, 1 should think the 
great end life attained.” 

** I fear such a one would be difficult to find, Emily,” replied Mr. 
Charlton; “and for her sake, poor thing, if ever he is destined to 
meet with such a one, it would he bettor to let his passions be broken 
by the hard struggle the world, or tamed by their own excess.” 

“ is our dear Louisa,” said Mrs. Charlton, in a hesitating 
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''She is certainly one to make any man happy,” replied her father, 
ittravely, " but she is out of the question, and her like is not easily 
S>iind 

“ Hut why is she out of the question?” asked Mrs. Charlton, a little 
irritated. “Su])])ose they loved each other?” 

“ That cannot he supposed,” said Mr. Charlton. “ They are brother 
and sister, indeed, and may love each other as such, but my curse 
■would follow any otlier tie between them.” 

He si)oke in a tone that the lady liad never heard him use be^ 
fore, and, as he did so, he rose a.s if to put an cud to the conver- 
sation. 

1’he next moriiiiii,^ her husband was up somewhat earlier than usual, 
and went down into the village before breakfast. Jfo had not b(;en 
loii^ gone, however, before one of the lawyer’s clerks came up to ask 
for a memorandum book which Mr. Charlton had left in his library. 
The servant could not find it, and applied to his mistre^, who was now 
rnakinv^ breakfast. At first she told Louisa to and look, hut the 
moment after a sudden thou<^ht seemed to strike htr, and she ex- 
claimed '' ; 1 know where it is. 1 will go.” 

She (lid, and found the hook; but before she gave it to the man, 
who was ivaiting, she unclasped it, and looked at the first page as if to 
se(5 that it was the right one. Her eye instantly lighted upon the 
words “ Mom. for Will: — If, eontraiy to my exjiress commands, Jjouisa 
should by any chance marry A. L.. everything to go to next heir.” 

Mrs. Charlton restrainecl herself with pain while she handed the 
book to the man, hut the moment he was gone she gave way to a burst 
of indeserihahle rage. Her pretty features assumed the expression of 
a demon ; and, in ligr wrath, slii threw off the table, and broke to 
pieces, an inkstand wliich she knew her husband valutal gn^atly : — it 
had belonged to his first wife. When she returned to the breakfast- 
room she was still under the influence of the same feelings; she 
scolded the servants, she spoke angrily to Loni.sa, she fell into fits of 
sombre thought. ; but the moment Mr. Charlton’s stop sounded in the 
hall she was changed as if by enchantment. Her sweet smile <^amo 
hack like suiishine returning to a stormy 8 k 3 % and she was all grace 
and gcmtlcness when he seated himself at the breakfast- table. 

Alfred Latimer was now frequently absent ; for Mrs. Charlton had 
found it necessary, for tlie success of her own plans, to prevent the 
follies and vices, which were becoming more conspicuous as he grew 
towards manhood, from being obtruded upon the eyes of her husband ; 
and he had been placed under the care of a elcigymau at some dis- 
tance to pivpare him for college. But his stay there did not tend, in 
any great degree, to improve his disposition ; for the tutor was an in- 
dolent man, with whom he might study if he pleased, or remain idle 
if ho liked, and, as the re ader may well suppose, he showed strongly 
hiS" affection for “ the mother of vice.” 

Louisa had commenced lier nineteenth year, and her birth-day had 
been celebrated with affectionate joy by Mr. Charlton, when, the morn- 
ing after, as he was rising from his chair, he fell back insensible. The 
surgeon, Mr. Ncthersole, was sent for in haste, and, by copious bleed- 
ing, relieved him for the time ; but he remaiue(i, ill for som^inonths, 
ami never fully recovered his health. 
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Alfred Tjallmer was at Mallinjn^ton at the time, and remained there 
while his step father was obliged to keep bis room, wanderint^ about 
the country', no one knew' whither — eoinini? home late at ni,£j}it — and 
makinj^f constant demands upon his moiJier’s purse. One day, however, 
jBdmonds, the park-keeper of Lord MaIlinc;ton, appeared at JVIalJin^'’- 
ton House, and demanded to speak wilh Mrs. Charlton. He was 
shown into her presence, and, in his usual hluff and straiirhiiorward 
manner, proceeded to inform Jier that her son had been seen, on the 
precediiyic night, in the preserves of tlie carl. 

He had two other young follows with him, madam,” he continued, 

“ and I dare say the young gcnt leniari only did it for a spree ; hut 
there were guns fired, and pheasants killed, that is certain. Now, J 
thought it best to come and tell you, madam ; for these fellow's he was 
with are not fit company for him, and will get him into mischief ; and, 
as he has been always very civil to our pco{>le when he has called in at 
the cottage, 1 thought it a pity to sec him go on so.” 

Mrs. ('iiarlton w'as really shocked and alarmed, for she liad previ- 
ously entertaiufd nr idea of the length to which her son’s taste for 
low society had been carried. She thanked tljo man siiujcrcly. then, 
for his warning; and in order to break through such dangerous con- 
nections, as well as to remove him before Mr. I'harlton w'asw'cll enough 
to come dowm and resume his usual habits, she acted with more firm- 
ness than usual where vMfred was concerned, and sent him back to his 
tutor’s with the most serious admonition she had ever bestowed upon 
Kim in her life. He might, perhaps, have resisted, for he seldom 
showed any great reverence for bis mother’s authority ; hut the fact 
of having been discovered by the game-keepers frightened him, and 
he obeyed. 

At the end of about a month after his departure, Mr. Charlton had 
sufficiently recovered to go out and walk about the village and the 
neighbourhood, as ho had been aceiislomed to do, and liis daughter 
Louisa W'as now his constant companion: for Mrs. Charlton, w’ho had 
got into habits of great self-indulgence, liad by this time grown mar- 
vellously stout and heavy, and loved exercise in her carriage better 
than on foot. His conversation was now generally serious, and some- 
times sad ; and he often referred to the ])robabilit y of his death taking 
place at no very distant period. 

1 speak thus, my dear Louisa,” lie said one day, because I would 
have you prepare your mind for such an event, as mine is i)repared. I 
know' how terribly the loss of one wo love coine.s u})on those who have 
never looked forward to it ; and, after such a fit of apcjilcxy as 1 have 
had, one always lives with a drawn sword hung over one, which may 
fall at any moment.” • 

Louisa wiped some drops from her eyes ; but only rejdied, “ There is 
one favour 1 have to ask, my dear father, Avlueli is this : — wdieiK'vcr you 
are ill again, do not let me be kept out of four room. You knoAv that 
T w'ill be quiet and not disturb you ; and tlie anxiety and pain of being 
absent from you, and not kiiow'ing really and truly liow you are, is too i 
terrible,” — and poor Louisa wept. 

*‘Wc,re you kept out when 1 was ill lately asked Mr. Charlton, 
gravely. ( 

**y^piny dear father,” replied Louisa, “several times. I was told 
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wlicii T came, tliut you did not wish to be disturbed;, that you \voul« 
ratiier not see me llicn: — as if I Avould liaA'e dist^-bed you; whei 
J would sit by your bedside lor hours without noise or inovcmeiit 
fhey AvouJd let me. J can bear aiiythiii.i,^ but to be kept iron, 

“ Vou sliall nof, my sAveet child !" stiid Mr. ('Ii:irJton. I thought 
iliere Avas sojnet liin;;' of the kind, from not sccini^ you so often as 1 
Avished. Jhit 1 iindersfaml it all, and it shall not oeeiir ai^ain.” 

Whether the atteinjd mijj^ht or not have been made to exclude the 
ehild once more from the bedsi<le of her sick fatl)er I cannot say, for 
it was never ]>nt to the pnjof. Mr. (Miarlton went on, ai)parcntly re- 
ya.ininu- liealtli and stnm^th. for some months. Tlie Avinter and the 
* sj)rin,n- passed away Avillioiil any event; ]\Irs. Charltq|i Avas all kindness 
and tenderness to lier liiis])and : and Jjonisa Avas givinj;^ Avay to the full 
hope of seeing’ I»is dark presentiments remain loin;’ unrealised. About 
the month of .I'liH nows reached the villaire that the l?arl ol Mailing- 
ton had been tiik(’n very ill in Jjondoii. and three days after came the 
iiitellig(mce that he was dead. But Acliat horriliod the»at(oniey in the 
iirsl. instance, and also puzzled both the servants on the estate and tlio 
gossi[»s of the j)]ace, Avas, Ibat. he had di(.‘d Avithout a Avill, so that all 
his estates would go to the next mule Iieir. Who was the next male 
heir then became tlie <picstion : but tlie only house in MalUngtoii 
which possessed a i)eerago Avas Mr. (’harllon’.s. The solicitor begged 
, leave to borrow it for a day ; (non ])r. Western looked into it; and 
, Mr. Charlton hiinscH examined it Avith some curiosity, to know Avho 
was to l)c their new neiglil)our. It airor<le<l little .siitislaetioii, however; 
h»r it, theft' appeared, that, the late lt>rd had no brothers or uncles Ha'- 
ing. and in tracing ])ac.k the ancestry the lawyer declared, that the 
nearest male bcir Avas tlie J1 ca\ .Mr. Wilmot, a gtmt.lcmau born about 
lil^xty years before, wlio Avas ])arlicularly marked as having issue. 
“And yet.” lie added, “it woiiUl bear a question between him and 
the heirs of Ids uncle. Thomas M'ilmot of the Crange, it he Iiad 
any. 

lie seemed to derive satisfaetioii from this view of tlie ease, but more 
especially from the ])robal)ility of there ])cing great difKeulty in sot- 
iliiig Mio claims to the personal j)rox»crty, as the late lord had mailc no 
Avill. 

Wliether ^Mr. Charlton had or liad not made a Avill, or Avhethcr he 
intended to alter one he had made, or to make a iioav one, this fact 
>(.'emed to oc<wipy niucli of Ills thoughts; and, during three days, he 
visitetl the solicitor's ofiiec every morning. It Avas ren^rked that he 
grew more grave about this time ; and, as if to dissipate unpleasant 
imaginations, he made scA^cral little excursions, somcliriics for a day, 
sometimes for two or three. Thus pas-sed June, July, and x^art of 
August; ])ut toAvards the. clo.se of the latter month, Mrs. Charlton 
I vciftured to have a feAv fricftd.s to dinner. The ladies had not long left 
the table, Avhen a loinl ringing of the dining-room bell startled the 
servants in the hall. 'Wlieii the butler ran in, and the footman fol- 
lowed, tlicy found one gentleman siiiDporting Mr. Charlton in his chair, 
while Dr. Western untied his neckcloth, Mr. Ncthciwolc AA'as instantly 
j sent for, and came Avith all dcsx)atcli; but Mr. ((Jharlton AA'as.i^uite in- 
; weiLsiblo ; and Avhen the surgcoii attempted to open a vein, iii^:„blood. 
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iollowed the lancet. He was a bold and skilful man, however, and Ik 
instantly cut the artery of the temple. )Sonie relief appeared to be 
aflbrded, and the sick man was removed to bed. The visitors, with the 
exception of Dr. We.sterri, withdrew ; and he waited for the otlie(‘ 
which ho saw he iniglit soon be callctl upon to ])erfonn — to eonsoh; a 
daughter lor the loss of her lathcr. The moment was nearer than he 
Ihoui^ht; for in about an hour after Mr. Charlton had been removed to 
Ids own chamber, Mr. Kefhersolc came forth Icadinc: Louisa in tears t(> 
the draAvi riir-room. Dr. ‘Western questioned him with his t?yos ; tin* 
suriccon .aravely nodded his head, and retnnicd to ^Irs. (diarlton, Avlm 
had remained in the eliamber of death. 

The solemn quiet of a p:rcat chanj*e fell upon the Avhole house. 
About eleven Dr. ^Vestern look leave of his fair souni^ companion, and 
she retired to Aveop in licr own eliamber. Mns. Charlton liud alnvidy 
disappeared ; and the servants, with the exception of one watclier. 
soon after AvenfMo bed. All Ava.s still — all was dark ; Iml- about three 
o’clock a faint liuht was seen in the library, by the man who drove tijc 
mail-cart Irom nci.^hhonrini^ town. 

The usual pro(tecdinir.s on such an ocenrrenre were ,i;oiJc thi-ouirii 
Avith due solemnity; and the kiAvyer havine: pjiven notice to Mrs. 
Charlton, on the day subsccjucnt to Mr. Charltons death, that lie po'-- 
sossed a signed and attested copy of her late husband’s Avill, l>y Avliich 
Dr, Western aa'hs appointed one of the executors, tliat. lady instant In 
sent to tlic Avorthy clergyman, hogging that, he Avoiild take the Avhol** 
arrangements on himself, as .she was totally unfit for the ta.sk. S]k‘ 
requested him also to take possession of lier hnshand’.s keys, and es}»c 
cially tho.se of the library, in AvhieJi he keid. all hi.s primupal p.apciv. 
Dr. Western did as she desired ; and in due time thcAvill, in the hand* 
ot the attorney, Avas opened, by Avliich it Avas found that Mr. Charlton 
had raised the income previously sccureil to Mi’s. Charlton to one 
thousand per annum ; ami then, after a. foAV legacies to his old servants, 
and marks of kindne.ss to his friends, Jiad left the Avhole of lii.s ])ro 
perty, Avith tlie rcA'crsion of the principal sum from which his Avidov, 
received licr annuity, to his daughter, making it an absolute condition, 
however, that she .sliould not marry Alfred Latimer. 

Mrs. Charlton declared herself perfectly satisfied : and, having loll 
the room Avith her stepalaughtcr, the t\A’o cxiicutors, of Avhom the late 
partner of Mr. Charlton wa.s one, together Avitli the attorney an<l oiie 
of his clerks, proceeded to examine the papers of the deceased, hi 
the strong box, amongst the first things that they found was the 
diiplic^^of tlte Avill ; hut Avhat Avas their .surprise when, on opening it. 
a paper||fea.de(l “ Codicil” drojiped out. ]3y it Mr. Charlton confirmed 
Ilia former will ; but jircmising, t.hat hcirqsucs of considerable property 
were too often the dupes of sharpers, he Avent on to make it a con- 
dition, that his daughter should obtain tha consent of Mrs. Charlton 
to her marriage, Avhenever that event tookYlace; and that if she pi'o- 
eeeded to contract matrimony A\4thout the said consent, he revoked all 
bequests in her lavour, and traiiiit’errcd the Avholc of his estate to his, 
Avidow. The codicil Ava.s not AA-itnessed, but it Avas dated and signed : 
and the lawyer, after examining it attcnth’cly, and comparing it with 
some mc^norandum ^looks in Mr. Charlton’.^ own handwriting, pro- 
oaonnceCIi it good in law. 
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Here cuds that introductory history which it was necessary to relate 
or the better understanding of what is to follow; and henceforth J 
hall content myself with the dei)iciion of scenes rather than pursue a 
|>ntinuous narrative. 

CHAPTEli V. 

;A ykak passed, when, on one hri^ht summer eveuini^, about seven 
jp’idock, the only coach that passed througli .Mallington appeared as 
lisiuil at the top of the hill. Two count rvmcri, going from some vil- 
ilag(' not far oh' being the onl}' tonauls of the roof, the inside being 
vacant , and one gcntlemau seated by the coachman on the box. The 
coaclinian, as may he easily conceived, was not very well pleased with 
his cargo, and looked for hut a scanty supply of shillings and sixpences 
as his share of the Hi)oib Nor had the demcaiiour of fiis companion, 
on the box by any moans tended to lighten his spirits, or make him 
bottiu* pleased with his situation. He had found him im that position, 
wlien he himself assumed the ribands at the half-way house from 
London, some live or six and twenty miles off, and from that moment 
till their arrival at. the toi> of Mallington hill, not more than ten words 
had passed between them, and tliosc uttered by the passenger were 
mere monosyllables. 

Wbcu the guard had put on the ski«l, however, at the toj) of Mah 
lingtoii hill, the coa<*hiuan was astounded, us he turned round his 
bead and raised his left hand with a slight shake of the reins, to hear 
liis companion’s voice pronouncing a whole unintcrnipted sentence. 

“ I’ray, what village is this, coachman?” he said, gazing down the 
hill, apjiarciitly well i)leased. 

■' This is Alallingtou, sir,” the coachman answered ; and then he felt 
a strong iiiclinatiou to punish his co-occupant of the box for his long 
taciturnity, by relapsing into silence; but bis natural loquacity required 
vent, and lie j>roccedeti to inform the stranger tliat the great house on 
tin* right was old Mr. Charlton’s as wa.s. 

Has ho changed his name !” demanded the other. 

“Mo. sir,” rc]died the coachman. “He’s got no name at all now, 
r«o’ lie's dea<l. A very good gentleman he was, too, and wore a pig- 
tail.’ 

And who docs the liouse belong to now demanded the stranger. 

“ Why, to Iiis daughter," replied the Jehu, “ some say; some say to 
her step mother, the wu<h)w'. Howsoever, the young lady is a great 
heiress, that’s clear; and has as much as six or seven thousand a year 
of her own.” ^ 

the astonishment, and somcwliafc to the consternation, of the 
coachman, for he luid himself nearly twxuty miles to go, the stranger 
replied that he Avas hooked for Mallington, and Bliould alight at tlie 
llagpipes. 

Nothing could he more acciirato than the young gentleman’s whole 
appearance. He tvas dressed in black, wdth a narrow band of crape 
round his hat, wdiich sliow’cd, as the coachman internally observed, 
tliat he was in mourning for somebody. Then 'he had a bleek hand- 
kerchief— not a stock— round his neck, Avhich proved he not a 
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i^lcri^yman, for clergymen did not wear black liandkcrcliiefs in thoHc 
days ; and then he had black gloves, fitting neatly to liis hand, which 
proved he was not an undertaker, for the gloves of undertakers are 
always too long in the fingers; and then, again, ho had a very good 
hat, glossy in sjnte of dust and journey, and very Avell polished ])oots, 
Avbieh went very far to prove that he Avas a gentleman, lie Avas not 
Avhat AA'ould bo generally called a Acry handsome man, for colouring, 
Avhich is Avhat first strikes the eye, Avas Avaiiting. His countciianeo 
had not the slightest rcscmblauee to any face that ever avjih painti'd on 
a sign-post. Ilis eouijdcxion Avas dark, with hair, eyes, and Avhiskcrs 
nearly black, and the eyebrows strongly marked. His forehead Avas 
both Avide and high, rising straight from the brow, and suiTounded by 
AvaA'y curls; his im)sc was straight. Avith a somewhat Avirle nostril, and 
his month was beautifully cut. though somewhat stern, Avhile the chin 
was rather [)rommen<, hut avcU rounded, Though he could not 1)C 
called cxaetly 'f^ale, yet he had little eoloiir ; but his lips were red and 
healthy, an<l his eye clear and hriglH. Jn heiglil he might be a little 
above five feet it, eu, broad in the chest and .shoulders, and in age, per- 
haps, six or seven and 1 wenty. 

All these particulars were gathered by the rapid eye of the coach- 
man before he pulled u]> at ihe door of the inn: and lie had con- 
cluded, from his survey, that, ‘'the gentleman Avas quite a genthunan 
iiotAvitlistanding Avhen the ohjecl of his examination got doAvn from 
the box, and confirmed the judgment inbuuiully jironounccd upon him 
by giving eoaehman and guard each halfu-ci’own, Avhen the usual lee 
for “ an outside ’ avuh rarely eight (^enpeiice. 

“Those two portmaiileaus.” lu* said, pointing to the roof, as he stood 
before the inn-door ; and Avith great alacrity tiicy were handed off. and 
with greater alacrity received by the ]>orter of the house as imlications 
of a visitor. He put them down, howcv(*r, and in a quiet common- 
place Avay looked at all the five sides that, were visible, as if it Averc a 
matter of couive to ascertain the ginitleinan’s address ; but there was 
no ticket to he seen, nor brass-plate cither, and remarking that the 
proprietor of the iiortmanteaus remiiincd looking about him, the porter 
stepped up to him and touched his own liair — hat he had not— saying, 
“Any more luggage, sir?” 

“An umbrella in the inside,’* replied the stranger: and after having 
turned the portmanteaus on their other ends, for the coimuiieneo of 
carrj ing them, and of looking for the name ; and liaving taken them 
into the passage disappointed, the porter came forth again, and 
searched the coach for the umbrella. He found one with an ivory 
handle; and to his great satisfaction, for he Avas just going to give up 
the inquiry*^ in despair, he found two capita*? letters engraved upon the 
ivory. Those capital letters were E. M. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The stranger was shown to his rooms ; they were clean, tidy, and com- 
fortable ; the little bed-room, with its Avhite hoards and white dimity, 
lookinj^xp the villa^ street, toAvards the top of the hill, and catching 
.a glan<Je of the grew fields at the back of Mallington, over the tops 
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of Kome low liouscs ; and tlie sitting-room looking down upon the calm 
[picturesque stream, beyond which appeared the park with its thick 
areos, and the several habitations of gardeners and gamekeeper dotting 
She edge of the woodland, lie gazed forthwith much pleasure; he 
'seemed to take great delight in the beauties of nature, for his eyes 
(Wandered uj) the stream and dow’ii the stream, and over the large 
rounds of oak and elm witli an expression of satisfaction which liad 
something almost melancholy in its very intensity. 

After dinner, he pursued his wa3', at an easy pace, up the neat broad 
| elm-s]iaded road, and looked up for an instant at the pretty little 
f village church, about Avhich there were some good old bits of Norman 
* doors and buttresses, and then turned an inquiring eye upon the 
rectory. 

Yes,*’ he said, after pausing for a moment, it must he so. There 
is no other house near. At all events T will sec;” and opening the 
neat gate, he walked along the earriage-road honU-red with cver- 
grc'cns, up to tlie porch covered with ivv and China roses, and rang 
The hell. 

An ohl Avhitc-licadcd maii'scrvaut ajipeaved Avithoiit making him 
wait, and the stninger inquired,- Am 1 wrong in supj^osing this the 
rectory I” 

“ Jso, sir." replied the man ; it i.s the KUilory." 

“Then is Dr. Western at liome dcuiamied the stranger. 

“ Yes, sir," answered the servant : “ hut 

He is at <iinncr, perha])s !* said the visitor. 

Dll dear ! no, sir," avus the answer, Avith a .smile; “ho lia.s dined 
ihes(‘ three hours : he is at tea.” 

“ \Yell, then, my good friend,’ rejoined the stranger, “will you lot 
him knoAv, Avith an ai>ologv for interrupting him by so late a visit, that 
I Avish inueli for a foAv moments’ conversation with him 

“ Will you step into thi.s room, sir sui<l the man ; and ho ushered 
the visitor into the doctors library. 

The elevgymaii finished the cup of tea Avhieh had been ]»onred out 
for him, and then, leaving his sister Avith a young lady avIio wjus passing 
the evening Avith them, he walked Avith a stow step to the study, AvJiere, 
oj)eiiiug tlie door, lu? regarded the .stranger with his calm and 
thoughtful eyes— not long enough to make the glance unpleasant, hut 
suflieientlv long to afiord the Avorthy iluctor tliose i)hysiognomieal 
hidieutions Avhieh he was fond of obtaining in regard to every new 
being of the .same species a.s himself Avith Avliom he eanic in contact. 
The result Avas, in this iustanec, highly satisfactory to him. 

“ 'fhis is a fine counteiiaiice/’ he said internally, “ thoughtful, and 
yet frank.” 

“ Yon AA'ished t(» sec ino,'sir, I think !" he }>rococdod aloud ; “ pray 
1^c^cjU,ed;” and lie himself took his accustomed arm-chair, Icaiiing. 
hack ill it, hut bending fo^’w'ard his head in an attitude ot polite at- 
tention. 

“I have the honour, Dr. Western,” replied the stranger, “of bringing 
you this letter from Sir Henry Scarsdalc, Avho aa'us once, 1 think, a. 
])npil of yours at Oxford. If you Avill read it, you Avill see what is mv 
object.” 

“ Delighted to hear from my young friend,” replied the oM gentle- 
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man, his face lighting up ; “he was always a great favourite of mine, 
and any fx’iend of his must be always so ” 

As he had spoken he had torn open the letter, an<l was going on 
reading it; hut something that he saw therein made him stop suddenly 
in his speeeh, and fix his whole utteniiou upon the contents. Tlie 
letter was eomeAvhat long, and the doctor saivl nothing more till he 
had got to the end, except such words as “certainly” — “with the 
greatest pleasure”— ‘‘indeed I” hut when he had concluded the perusal, 
he rose, held out his liaud to the stranger, and said, — “ 1 am delighted 
to see you, sir. Jf you will do me the honour of taking up your al)ode 
in my poor liouse, it will give me great pleasure, and any as.sistaucc I 
can afford is, of course, yours to command in any way.” 

“I feel very much ohKiged to you, my dear sir,” replied the guest, **an<l 
obliged to Searsdale for procuring me the pleasure of an introduction 
to you ; but 1 think it will be best to rcUihi my (piartcrs at your little 
inn here, whert* I have two comfortahlc rooms enough, and the land 
lady seems a good woman.” 

“An excellent creature!” replicfl the <*lergvnian. “ Were you Mck. 
you would find Avhat a kind motherly being slie is.” 

“ Kow, my dear sir, 1 will not detain you longer.” said the stranger: 

you arc at tea, 1 know.” 

“May 1 not ask you to join my little parly said the idcrgyinau : 
“ there are hut my sister, and a very sweet young lady, whom we love 
almost as a child -the cyno.surc of neighhouring eyes, indeed Miss 
Charlton.” 

. “What! the fair lady of the house upon the hill!” asked tlie 
visitor. 

The good doctor answered in the affirmative, adding, — “ M} wanl. 
though she will soon escape from tutelage.” 

The stranger williiiglv accepted the rectors invitation, and Dr. 
Western rose to .show him the way, hut paused at the door, and 
turning with a smile to his new acquaintance, said, — “ I luid forgotten 
to ask the name,” 

“Edmond Morton,” replied the young gentleman ; and the clergy- 
man leading the way, tiny were soon in the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Morton was inti’oduced first to Dr. Western’s sister, Mrs. Evelyn, ami 
next to Miss Charlton. Louisa Iiad now expanded into the beauty ol 
womanhood, hut yet it was that of young maturity. The flower wa^ 
no longer in the hml, but it was not full hlowui. She had inherited 
not only all^ her mother’s feature.s, hut her mother’s grace, as well as a 
fine mind and lovely person ; and though her dress was ydi*y simple, 
and still mouniing, yet there was that look of dignity about Jier, that 
calm repose wliich may he occa.sionally faui^d in all classes, but wliicli, 
wherever found, speaks one character of heart and spirit. The rich 
waving brown hair fell without art into the forms that sculpture Jias 
loved to give it, and in the whole cutting of the features, the c‘yo of 
Edmond Morton, and he was no mean judge, could discover scarcely 
one flaw. If there was anything, perhaps it was a want of animation 
that struck him at first as a defect ; but yet there was a deep light in 
those soft and somewhat gad eyes, which made him think that the 
whole face might h^ome full of expression when the bosom tvas 
moved by any powerful emotion. lIoAvevcr, he had seen many a very 
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lovely girl before that, and was not very easily to be captivated, llis 
was too gentlemanly a spirit, also, to examine the person of a lady as 

t 3 would have cTiti<-ised a horse; and thus he was neither so mueh 
ruek with Louisa's appearance at iii-st as many migljt liave been, nor 
aid he remark all the beauty of her form and face till he had been 
ijoine time in her company. 

On her part, Ijouisa i)aid little attention to liis appearance, lie was 
11 friend of Dr. Western’s, and that was enough to gain lier iavourahle 
L'.oiisideration. She thought him a very good-looking yowng man, also; 
aud, perhfips, <lrcw^ eom])ansons hot ween the tone and carriage of the 
stranger, aud those of tlie good folks of the neighbourhoo<l, rather to 
rlie disadvantage of the latter, hut it went no fuidher. She tliought 
not o( tliniiig willi liim, or attracting liis attention, and, lor some time, 
wJiile he sat talking with Mrs. Evelyn, entering at onc(‘, with a 
peculiar sort of hienseance, into the j^osition of a friend rather than a 
iio\r aeijuaiiitancc, Louisti remained silent, or only said a few wonls to 
Dr, Western. The gc>ud rector, however, was not pleased with her 
reserve : lie was. to say sooth, .somewhat ju-oud of hw fair ward ; lie 
thought her. in his liearl, the loveliest and the best !>f girls, and his 
\crv indignation at ^Irs. Charlton, for differing greatly with him ou 
that ]H)int, made liim anxious to have all the rest of the ivorld upon his 
,-ide. lie was delermim'd. therefore, that he would draw her out : and 
fiioiigh Louisa was. indeed, .somewhat sad that evening, from various 
unpleasant things 'which had occurred in her own house, yet Dr. Wes- 
Icru, who well know her. .Mum won her to a gay smile, aud then to a 
laugh. He ehanged the subject, then, ami spoke of his i)arish aud his 
]K)or,aiid dwelt iij)OU one or (wo of tliose scenes of tlistress which ever}' 
rlei'gyman who does his <luly must witness, without being able to 
alleviate, or, at h^asi, not mneb : the dying inothor — the reprobate 
,-ou (lie broken-he:irled parents the anguish of remorse; and as he 
went on, to Edmond Morton s surjirise, that calm ami jdacid coiinte- 
naueo, which In* had thought iuuuiinatc, showed that it could express 
with intense feeling every diiferent emotion of the mind. She lorgot 
iienseir too, entirely: conversed eagerly aud well on every topic that 
wa.s brought before her. and poured forth the ]>urc higli feelings of a 
noble and generous lieart in sympathy for sori'ow or tor j’oy. ^towards 
-Morton liiniself, too, her re.servc ilied away, and finding in him stores 
of thouglit and information, such as few j)o.ssessed around her, joined 
witli a grace and <aise of (lemcanonr ivliieh can only be gained by 
long and intimate cominuuieatiou with the truly noble and the really 
high, she gave herself up to a new charm, aud almost lorgot the 
passing hours till tlje change of light -warned her that day was 
(a)ming to a close. Thou starting up, with a smile, she Siiid, — ‘‘ I must 
.iway, dear Mrs, JOvolyji, \' I shall he scolded by iny m#ther lor wan- 
deniig so late.” ' , . 

' ■* Nay, hut rny song, J4)iiisa ■ my .song!"’ cried Dr. \Vest<??'n. 

“Oh! it must be tor another night,” replied Miss Charlton : ‘sec, 
it is really growing dark.” 

“ Well, Avc will w'alk, wiUi you up the village,” said the rector, “if 
Mr. ^lorton has no olycction : and as wo return .1 will give him a full, 
true, and particular account of all the villagers -whose houses we pjiss, 
that he may learn to esteem the iiilwhi Lints of^ Malliugton propcrl}.” ■ 
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‘"Oil! pray do not,” replied Louisa; "‘,you are so severe njion us, 
dear friend, that I tear, if you .trivc Iiim your views of our faulls and 
iailin,e;’s, lie will run away from the plaec to-Jiiorrow niorniui?.” 

“jS\ay, 1 will he jusl, rny dear,” answered Dr. WesUirn : and as 
soon as Louisa s shawl and bonnet were adjusted, they set out nj)Oiii 
their way. 


ciiAPTi:!?, vn. 

Tun rcet.or of Mallin^ton gave his hdt arm to Louisa Charlton, and 
Air. Alorton walked on the other side of that lair lady. A shade had 
eonie over her fact; as they^ jiasscd elosc to the ehuivh vard, and as t.lie 
loAV cold dwellings of its silent tenants met her sight. It was not 
exa<dly the shade; of grief, indeed, hut of calm serious thonglit. TJie 
conversation of her new aequaiutanee had been of many things — 
various, rieh, hmeiful, amusing; ainl, thougli she did not know or 
])creeive it, thoMlecp current that lay beneath tin; sparkling snrrin'C 
had tendc<l to jVroinote reflection, (‘ven while it s(.*cme<l only to excitt; 
tlic imagination. It li ad, of course, hc(;u all of w'orldly things ; hut. 
it had led the mind, by a natural and quiet course, to hnd tlie latent 
relations between those*, very wm’ldly things and the higlier, the morv, 
spiritual, ivitli W'hieh t,h('y all have some mysterious (.*onu(M;tiun. 

Dr. Western reinarkeel the shadow, hut lie took no notice ; ainl tlioiv 
young <;ompani(»n saw' it also, hut. remained silent. : so that. tjn;y had 
rt'aehed tlu; end ol' the village street, and were beginning to Avalk 
slowly up the hill, Ix'forc either of tin; ihna; spoke. 

Had wc not better go by the. hold path { ” said Louisa Charltoi;>, 
turning to her guardian; “it is so much more lieautilul, and so mneh 
quieter.” 

“ No, my dear child,” answered the old gentleman ; “Ihatw'ould ho 
hardly fair and he smiled as he .epoke. 

Louisa looked in his laee with an inquiring glance ; and Edmond 
Alorton W'ciit further, sisking, “How do vou mean — not lair, my dear 
sir ! ” 

“ J3eeau,so, 1 think, it would a!mo.st amount to n>l>l>cry,” replied the 
good doctor, “ to deprive the people of iny ])ansh of the high delight, 
they will cxperien<;e in seeing you and Aliss Charlton and myself 
Avalking up the village together as familiarly as if you had been liVing 
here for ten years. You (tannot imagine, sir, what a source of iniioecut 
delight this walk of ours will aflbnl to some linndrcds of people iii 
Alaliingtou ; what an inoxhaiistihle fund of eonver.satioii it will 
supply tn persons who have nothing else ou Wth to talk about; Avhat 
a diversion it will ctleot, as you sidiliers eall'it, in favour of poor Alrs» 
Pilkin, who took a Suinlay w;ilk the Mb or day witli a gay hacheloiv 
W'hosc lianns with lior fair self 1 have to publish for the tiiit time Ajii 
Sunday next — but the people kiiow^ nothing of that ; and liow you, 
and I, and J^ouisa, ivithout our oivn eonseiousness, or any etfort on our 
part, but merely that of walking up this liill instead of going by the 
fields, will enliven every tea-table this night.” 

Botli Louisa and Mr. Morton smiled; and the latter inquired, “ la 
it really such a gossiping little place! ” 
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Jnwt in proportion to its idleness,” answered Dr. AVcstcni in a 
graver tone; “as, indeofl, is always the ease. Bcinj^ a place of no 
jJ,rude, and I miglit almost sjiy no society, the peojde, for one-liall of 
.tladr time, have nothing to do hut- comment on their neighbours. 
'I’lio residencic of lialf a dozen respectable liimilics in or near Uie 
villrigo would spciMlily work a great change in these respects; foj' 
idlen(;.ss is tlic i)arent of gossij), as well as of most minor vices, and 
of Uiaiiy great ones also.” 

As they walked up the hill hut slowly, they were passed at a quick 
])aec ly iMrs. Charlton’s maid. Mistress Wiikisor, who, still in as great 
favour witli lier lady as ever, had hecii elevated to the rank of liouse- 
keeper. and, to use a vulgar expression, laid both feathered her nest 
:ind tricked out h(‘r plumage handsomely duniig tijc tJiree or four last, 
years of Mr. Charlton’s life. Though not so young as when lirst she 
was introdueed to the reader, and hearing, certain traces of it in. 
wrinkle and line, she was still a very active woman, ami had lost no 
portion of her shrewdness. She was as keen as her jiiistross : even,. 
})crhaps, a little keener, and she hud always made it al{>oint of show- 
ing herself espoeially respectful towards Miss C.’harlton, both heforti 
andaflcr Jier master’s death. It had been her emnmon observation 
fliat iJo})ody could toll what might happen. Now this was not a 
maxim of particular apidication, hut a wide, broad, philoso[diieal 
axiom, wliich was the basis of <mc-half of her conclusions; and when 
-M r. (diarltoii first tell ill she redoubled her attention to Louisa, saying 
to herself, “ No one (^aii tell what may happen.” When Mr. Charlton 
<iii‘d, sh»' was still more attentive, repeating, “ No one can tell what may 
ha])]MMi ; ’ and when she heard the will read, and found that t.he de- 
e{*asc(l luid left the great hulk of his property, excci)t the annuity to his 
Aviilow, to the young lady, Mrs. Wiiulsor was satisfied with her own con- 
duct ; and, although she did think it strange that M r. Charlton should 
lia\ c so strictly tied his daughter’s hands in regard to her marriage, she 
still dtdermiiied to show herself devoted to Louisa, ohsendng once more, 

“ No one can tell what may happen.” IShe luul, indeed, taken care at 
the same t ime to give no just <*aiise of otleiiec to fair Mrs. Charlton, 
hut was quit<i as rea<ly at all times to do everything she could to for- 
ward tliat lady’s views as she ha<l been from the lirst. Mrs. Charlton, 
indeed, saw through her -yes, through and through her, reader. She 
was not merely diaphanous, but quite transparent to the eyes of Mrs. 
tniarlton; ami yet that worthy lady ivas not at all inclined to let iMrs. 
Wiiulsor see tliat she bore any ill-will towards her for courting Louisa, 
ev(ui ii‘ she di<l feel annoyed at it, which I do not pretend to say she 
<li(l not. M.]-s. Charlton and iMrs. Windsor had kiiotvn each other for 
many years. Mrs.Windsor^ad served Mrs. Charlton very well and verv 
faithfiilly, as has been shorn ; and M.s. Charlton had every inclina- 
tion tjo pass over any little faults, tint not iVom gratitude ; for if Mrs. 
(iharlton could have strangled Mrs. Wiiulsor with her own hands, and 
nothing more said al)oiit it, who can tell if she would not have 
done it ? 

As the rospeetahle abigail now passed by Dr. >Vesteni and Louisa, 
she j^aused, half turned round, and dropped a low eourhsc}", then 
resumed her <piick pace again, and reached the house .some time 



before them. As soou as she had eiilered the doors, instead of l)c 
taking hersolt to the housekeeper’s room, as she usually did in ordiiiar; 
cinrumstanccs, she inquired of oiio of ilie footmen wljetJier li&r jjji.- 
tress was alone in the (Iniwing-rooin ; and finding iJiat such was (Jh 
ease, glie Avalkcd straight up thither, without taking oU bonnet (u 
shawl. 

AViiiit is it, Windsor ( " demanded tlie la^ly, as soou as she appeared 
speaking in a querulous tone, and ])',itting a pen with which she Iuk. 
been writing into the inkstand. 

‘‘ Why, ma’am, I thought I would just toll you that .]\Iiss Charlton \> 
coming back,” ivjfliod JVIrs. ^yindfio^. 

^'Wclh I she is/' answered her mistress, still erossl\ : “It 

is time sJie should, tor it is getting quite dark, J can hardly sec to 
write.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, ” n^joiimd I he housekec'per : “hut there a gcntle- 
mau with her Us well as Dr. Western, an<l I thought you might like to 
know.” [ 

“ A geutlcniaii !” said Mrs. Charlton, with a. greater dcgive oi 
interest : “what sort of a gentleman, Windsor C' 

‘‘ You euii see him, ma’am, from the window,” replied Mrs. Wind 
Hor “ he’s a iiiicdooking young man, who came <lown hy the (*\»aol» to- 
night, J heard, and has ])ut up at the inn ; and he took the two room - 
there for a fortnight, and then went to Dr. M'estern’s direct.” 

liy this time !Mrs. (.’harlton reaehed a western window which looked 
down the liill, and was gazing st.cudfustly upon the grouj) which vva^ 
slowly walking np. The remaining light fell full upon them, and 
she could sec thorn i>ause, and look round over tbe scone below, 
with the high old trees of the park on the opposite side of the vallev, 
and the sims<d glow in the sky above : and she remarked that the 
stranger point, e(l with lii.s hand, and seemed to make some inquire , 
and that when tluiy came forward ag.iiu liouii^a’s fair face was raised 
towards him with a bright warm smile upon her lij)s. 

Mrs. Charlton smiled too: hut it was not Avith a very pleasant, 
though with a i>1ea.sed c.vprcssion. Jt seemed as if she said to hcrsell, 

“ That will tlo,” hut yet as if that wliich Avas to be done was not verv 
full of human charities, Co doAvn, Wind-'^or,” she said, “and tel! 
Kdward Avhen Br. Western comes to hog him to Avalk in, for 1 Avish to 
speak Avith him and the young geiiilcmaii Avho is Avith him, of eoursc*. 
And hark ye, AVindsor. 1 Avish you Avouhl find out aaIio he is, and all 
about, him; for, of course, J am ATry Avilliiig to shoAv attention to any 
one Avho visits Mallington— and yet, of course, I must bo careful A)f 
Avhom T bring into .M iss Charlton’s comjuuiy “but, of course, I must 
Avish Mr. Datimer to have some more and^ine better society than he 
finds hero — and, of conr.se,— but run down ^Windsor, and tell Edward 
Avhat I have said, for they arc coming near.” 

^[rs. Windsor liurried. uAvay Avith a gravid face to do as she was bid.' 
but her grave face only lasted to the back of the door, and then sic- 
murmured to herself “ As if I did not kiioAv !” 

The footman received his instructions in terms tliat he Ava.-^ well dis 
eiplined to understand, and the next minute the great bell rang. ^ iic 
Avalkcd AAdth slow^ and stately step to the door, and having opencnl it 
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:|lrcw back to let Charlton pas^*, but as hbe shook Iiands Avith J)r. 
SVcstcru, and wishe<l the stran*;er c:ood-iiight, the man stepped lorwanl 
a/afain and said, “JMv mistress, sir, told me lo say, if you (\iiiic, (hat 
Jihe wished to speak Avith you tor one inoineiit it you Avould have the 
kindness to walk up.” 

'• 1 Avill Avait for yt)u here, my dear sir.” said I^l r. Morton ; but liOiiisa, 
Avitli eolour sliijrhtly rising in her cheek, — tor she did not alAvays knoAc 
how her fair step-mother Avould view her proceedings, — interposed, 
(ixelaiijjingr, “Oli, no; pray conic in. i^Ir. Morton; Mrs. Charlton Avill 
ho very happy to see aou, J am sure." 

*' /Vriiaj>s’’“ rcitlii'd the visilor, Jmt before he could conclude hi.*, 
sentence the rector kindly laid fii.s hand on his :irm, snyirs^^, '’Nay, 
come in, my young'- friend ; if Mrs. Charlton has any matter of busi- 
ness to speak ot' wo can find another room in this liouse. it is not like 
my little rectory, and there arc plenty of eoimuil chamhers. 

Fldmond Morton could only bow, and follow Avhitbei^lic doctor am,! 
Loui.sa led : and in a moment after he Avas formally intfaiuced to Mrs. 
(.diarlton. The fair Avidow was all smiles and <i:raci()UBAess. though, io 
say sooth, .some part of her youthful grace had fled, for she had become 
ratber fuller in her ])roportion.s than Avas altogether con.sisl.cnt Avilb 
<‘xact syinnietjy. As she Avas not a very tall woman, the differeneo of 
the breadth in relation to the length, as eoinparcd with Avhai .she had 
been Avheii she changed from Latimer to Charlton, Ava.s not to her ad- 
vantage — ill personal appearance, at h^asl—und yet she wa.s a very 
pri.'Uy woman, ties bicn eouservee, a.s our French neighbours term it : 
lair, .smooth- skinned, delieatc-featured, with nothing that could indicate 
a- year more than forty, or anything else than the .sweete.st possilih; 
disposition, the mo.st placable aud considerate mind. She Avas delighted 
lo sec Dr. Western ; she was charmed to receive Mr. Morton : she Avas 
tenderly airectionato to dear Louisa. She Arvas the pink of step-motJicr.^, 
and the p]easarit,e.st of friends. All that she had to say to the rector 
wa.s, that she had for the time given up her intention of going to 
Cheltenham, in eonsequeiice’of letters tliat she had ree(?ived that morn- 
ing; and although Pr. Western had never heard of her purpose, lie 
ex]>resscd himself very Avell satisfied that she had abandoned it, saying, 
that lie wa.s not fond of Chelfonham, e.‘<peeially in wliat is leriiied the 
season ; he thought it a bad jdace for young meu, and a Avorse place for 
young women. 

Mr.s. Charlton .smiled sweetly, and aceu.-icd him of being too severe 
in his notions ; and then, turning to Mr. Morton, she impdred if he 
did not admire their (piict little rustic village, so beautifully situated 
amongst its AA'oods and fields. 

1 have really seen ve^^' little of it as yet, madam.” rej died the 
young gentleman, “ having been here hut a fcAv liours ; hut as I am .a 
great lover of the beauties of nature, I have no doubt that I shall find 
enough to admire.” ' 

Mrs. (Iharlton was delighted that he was a lover of the ^beauties of 
nature ; and declared that they Avould shoAv him ]dcnty of tlic SAveetest 
scenery in the Avorld, and appealed to Dr. Western wlicther they would 
not. She must j»ositively, she said, make a party to take him to the 
Avatertall up the glen, and insisted iliat he should not venture to visit 
it Avithout her presence; and she ended by askii;Jg the rector, and his. 
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friciid, nnd Mrs. lilvclyn, to dinner the next day at an early hour, iliat, 
they nii^^ht take a walk l)crore tea. 

Ilaiig it !” thoui'ht. the w’orthy clcri^yman. “ the widow is looking- 
for a third Imsband already.'* But he did her ;^reat i)ijust ic*o. Mrs. 
Charlton w^as no longer Mrs. Latimer, and thoii,i!:h she always had hei 
objects, they were very different from Avhat they had been, and from 
what ])r. Western imagined. Bor himself he accepted lier invitation, 
but declined for Mrs. Evelyn, w'ho never went out to dinner, as Mrs. 
Charlton well knew : and ^Mr. Morton ])roinising to ac'company him, 
the two geiiticmen took their leave just as the lady asked Louisa I 
ring for lights. 

“Well, my dear sir. what do you think of my lair neighbour.'” 
-asked the clergyman, when they were fairly out of the liousjf ; • having 
seen her yourself, yon ■will need no explanation,” 

'•J think not,’’ renb'i^d Edmond Morton, drily. •^Miiy I a<k. my 
dear sir, if shji js really that sweet girl’s mother !" 

‘‘ Yon see dgns of a different race, eh ! ’ said Dr. Western, with n 
smile. “ Very lliffercnt. indeed. I can assure yon. I never saw l.ouisaV 
mother; hnt from what 1 have heard, she was very likf' lier tlanghter, 
both in ])crson and mind. 1 need not tell you that Mrs. Charlton i."' 
not. Nevertheless, she is a very goo<l and rcspotdahle woman.” 

A very arfitit.dal one, I should tiiiiik,” iv}>lied Edmond Mor- 
ton. ‘‘ Should 1 he wrong, rny dear doctor, if 1 said a very artful 
one?” 

Nay, nay,” cried the rector, that is a somewhat harsh term. She 
seems worldly, it must he confossed. and so fur. I helieve, you havi; 
judged right, though how' you have formed your opinion in so short a, 
time, I cannot toll. It, took me longer tofonn mine.’’ 

1 have hoon all my life accustomed to observe small traits,” replied 
his eom{>anioii, ‘‘ and iiave sehlom found tJjcir indications fallacious. / 
know, indeed, tlnit they may be so used, that the habit of remarking 
them begets in ns a particular sort of vanity in oiir ow n ])Oiicti*ation. 
whicli makes ns unwilling to admit that we arc deceived when wo 
really arc so. ^J’hereforo, I never alloAv myself to act from the impres- 
.sions first received, till they an? confinned hyfnrtlior observation. Yet 
I think 1 cannot bo mistaken in my estimate of either of the ladies w'c 
have just left.” 

“And whal of Louisa, then f' asked Dr. WY'stcrn. 

Jlaially fair, my dear sir,” rejoined his companion. She is won- 
deriully beautiful wlicii she is animated ; ])ut 1 should think that sin’; 
was a Ihnvtr that required very tender usage, and that she has not had, 
it always.” 

**Yet she is of a firm and high mind/ answered the clergyman, 
eagerly ; “ I know’ not any one in whom^such gentleness is blended 
Avith such a strong sense of Avhat is right.” 

“ I am sure it is,” replied Morton; “in •truth, my dear doctor, hcri 5 • 
Is a neighbourliood of which one may well be jffraid.” 

‘‘ You know she is an heiress, and her fortune very large,” said J’lr." 
Western, in a peculiar tone. 

“ I have heard so this evening,” replied the young gentleman; “ hut 
t once heard a very noble and amiable friend declare that if it rained 
heiresses he wroiild out Avitb an umbrella, and I have always been 
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f ^*h.^ry much of his way of thinking.’* The rector laughed, hut Mr. 

orton, changing the subject, reminded him that lie was to give him a 
l|ght ol’ some papers ; and they both quickened their pace towards the 
S^<*tory. 


ClIAPTEll VI IT. 


The Misses Martin had. discovered all about it; ihe Misses Martin 
had settled it all in their own minds -they were mighty minds for 
serving other jieoj)h;’s aHairs ; but when Mrs. Windsor, on the fol- 
lowing morning, walked into their shop, as she called it, “^promis- 
<aiously,” to buy a piece of narrow kipe — thinking that if there were 
in all Mallingtoii any person or persons who could gather the whole 
parti(;uhirs of j\[r. Morton’s history, the Miss^ Martin must l)e the 
people — tliey proved obdurately si lent, uotwi t hstain Ihry^^very hint and 
<liiestion she could devise. Had she asked no cpiestions,Biad she given 
tio hints of a wish to discover more of Mr. Morton, the 'Misses >^iariin 
might very possibly, from a tlcsirc to hear what that, gentleman Jiad 
been doing at MaHington House, have proved cojmnuiiieative them- 
seh es; but as soon as the Two ladies jiereeived that Mrs. Windsor was 
oil the search for infonnatioii, they resolved nut to give it, for there 
u' was war hetweeii Mrs. Charlton and the Misses Martin — civil war it 
jnight indeed he called, lor it was more real than apparent, and con- 
. ducted with all politeness. Mrs. (di.arltoii had triumphed over the 
■ Misses Martin — she liad married the rich widower-- she had sur- 
f rouiided herself with wealth and splendour — she had Iieeii raised into 
r the lirst jiosition in the society of the neiglibourhood, in spite of all 
the jilisses Martin’s iiiuendos and slanders --and she had set uj) a rival 
. in a shoj). Tiicse were things not to he forgotten by the Misses’ 
Miiriin, and. .as I have sai(J, they remniuod obdurately siJent, altliou^'h 
they hud settled the whole affairs of Mr. Edmond Morton an hour 
or more before Mrs. Windsor appeared. 

But Mrs. M’indsor w;is a skilful general, and, hy a well-conceived 
manoeuvre, she turned their flunk. There was a neighbour of the Misses 
Martin just three doors off; he was a bookseller and stationer, well to 
<lo in tiic world — an elderly bachelor, a very respectable man. He 
diflere<l from the Church of blngland in several of his religious no- 
tions, and occasionally preached his own doctrines himself to a select 
'Congregation ; hut, ncvcrthelc.ss, he was just the sort of man to be 
very high in the esteem of the Misses Martin, who, though they hc- 
ionged to the Church of England, had no objection to marry any one 
— only nobody asked them* Mr. Soworby w’as fond of nows, and Mrs. 
Windsor, remembering well'Miat the Misses Martin were in the habit, 
one or the other, of running into Mr. Sowerby’s shop every hour in fbe 
day, conceived that ere thft period of her visit they must, hy an in- 
^ evitable necessity, have told that gentleman all that they had gathered 
^of Mr. Alortoii. The moment, therefore, that the Upe was bought 
; and paid for, she turned her steps to Mr. Sowerby’s, jind asked for 
some note paper. The worthy master of the shop was delighted to see 
her, and began at once by telling her that it was a pleasant day, but 
warm — very warm. As Mrs. Windsor had discovered this interesting. 
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before, she assented without any lon.i? considenition, and ther: 
went on to say that the niftht before had been very warm likewise, Ic; 
whieh Air* Sowerby airrced ; but then Mrs. Windsor proceeded to rc- 
labi bow warm she had i'ound it as she walked up from tlie liottom of 
the hill, and ended, — ^‘1 ^declare 1 Ihouifht 1 elioiild have dropped just 
as J was passiiii' Miss Charlton and the young gentleman slie brought 
u[) with her from the rectory.” 

'•Well now,” cried Air. Sowerhy, "that is just what 1 wanted to 
sjunik to you about, Airs. Windsor. It is very odd you should mention 
it, isn’t it I j,et me sliiit the door and, stretching over the countei’, 
be pushed it to. 

Well,” lie said in iHUitimiation, " 1 saw Aliss Charlton, and tlic 
young gentleman, and Dr. Western, go up tlic village together, for 1 
was standing at iny door, and I wondered who he could he — the 
young man I mean ; hut when I found out who he is ami all about him, 

I said to inyscy. o.«.ys"l^— ‘ that is no bird for Aliss Charlton’s money, for 
if Airs. Wind4)r should chance to look in, T 41 just give her a hint — ii 
is hut kind anil ncighhourly.’ ” 

“ I ’m very much obliged indccil. Air. Sowerhy,” replied the house 
keeper. "1 did not much like the look of him myself; hut thou I 
eoiiid not say anything to my mistre.‘<s, because 1 had got nothing to 
go upon.’' 

" Well, then, 1 ’ll tell you all about it,’’ said Mr. Sowerhy. " lie ’s no 
more tliau an artist, lake my word for it, Mrs. Windsor; and you 
know my word is go^id for. a thousand pounds at any time ; an 
artist, going about the country sketching.” 

"Hut liow did you find it out?” asked Airs. AVindsor. "I know 
you are a shrew'd one, Air. .Sowerhy ; not easy to take you in. ” 

Air. Sowerhy laughed and shook his head, with a look as wise as 
that of the iUhouiaii fowl, saying, "fs’o, no; but I 11 toll you ull 
about it. Last night, when the boy brought in my beer lor supper 
irom the Hagpipes, I asked him what was the name of the gontU.;- 
man wlio had come by ihe coach. He could not tell a wordaboiii 
it, only that Hoots sakl there was E. AI. marked upon his umbrella. 
Well, I could make nothing ol that; but 1 told the boy to find out 
and let me know, and I gave him a ])cnny for himself. Airs. Windsor : 
.so thi.s itjorning - for gold is the key to everything. Airs. AVindsor, gold 
is the key to everything — he brought me word that the gciitlcniaii’s 
name is Edmond Alorton, fora letter had come for him by post. Well, 
that vviw? Roinctliing gained ; but 1 could get no further, till just about 
an hour ago, in comes Mathilda Alartin, and you know^ Iioav slic talks. 
Well, sJk‘ did run on enough to deafen one ; but she told me that tlicir 
girl, going across ihe park to carr^- a go^^-^icce that the old house* 
keeper at the Hall had bought yesterda^T saw this Air. Morton in the 
park as early as seven o’clock this morning ; and tliat when .she came 
back, about half an hour after, she chanced upon him again sitting 
under a tree, with a large book on bis knee, drawing away as hard as 
he could di-aw- taking a i)icture, in fact, of the old place.” 

•' But many a gentleman draws now-a*day8,” answered the house- 
keeper. " Our young lady draws quite beautiful ; you would almost 
think they were real houses and trees.” 

" Well, you shall hear, you shall hear, Airs. AA’’indsor,” continued the 
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^itaiiono.r. As sooii as J hoard what ISFathikla JVrartiii told me, says L 
?nii, ho! ICdward Morton * I think I Iiave hoaivi that name before:’ 
^d, reaching- iij) tliorc to tlie shelf just behind you, Mrs. Windsor, I 

i :)k down tiuit- long booh — no, not that one — the one with the bliu^ 
ck. gilt and lettered — and there T saw— jiist look into tlic title - 
■^Sketclies in Kng-land and Wales, bv Thomas Morton, H.A.’ Well, 
yon know ^\hat a giddy thing Mathilda Martin is; and she imme- 
diately laneiod that this yoniig man must be the very Thomas Morton, 
U.A., and that tlic boy must have made a mistake about tlie first 
rjame. ‘ Hut,’ says 1, ‘ look at the date, Miss Mathilda;’ and there it 
'lood, .sure enough, twenty years ago. Now this young man can't b(‘ 
e.iore than five-and-iwenty 1 should think; and "it is not likely he 
diould ]tublis!i sketches in England and M'ales when he live years 
lid. unless he wiTc a ])licnonienon. ‘ No, no. Miss Mai-tin,’ .said 1, 
lie is tliat old Morton’s sot». He had a son, LJoiow. and ln.s name 
\\as Ivlward. 1 am very sure.'” 

“ You are (|uite riglit, Mr. Sowerby.” rejdied Mrs. WiilLsor, “and 1 
" ill tell Idrs. (.’harlton all about it, and how you foiinci it out, for I 
*!iink it is very elever:" ami after a little more gossip Mns. Windsor 
left the shop with a well -pleased smile, saying to herself, “1'his will be 
ijuite th(‘ thing, I fam^y.'’ 

.\s soon as slie reached Mallington House she sought her mistress, 
\rho Avas in her (lresriing-r(>oin, and reported progress. Mi's. Charlton 
smiled likewise, and drew in her eyes a little ; but the next moment 
-!i<‘ looked grave, and said. “It mast be all nonsense, Windsor; I do 
not ]>elievc a word of it. l*ray tell the ]>cople that I think it is all 
nonsiiiisc.” 

“I Avill ma’am,” roplierl Mrs. Wimlsor, and ivas going : but her 
mistress called her back, .and added, “ M.akc further impiirie.s, Wind- 
sor, but more (juictly -you understand. I wi.sli to hear about it, but 
-vitliout seeming to know.” 

*' A cry well, ma’am,” rcj>licd j\[r.s. Windsor ; and she fulfilled lior 
lady’s orders Avith due discretion, discovering further contirmation of Mr. 
Soworby’s vicAvs. lJut, to the surprise of all Mallington, the more 
strong iKH'.aino the presumption that Mr. Morton Avas an artist, the 
Auore marked becann* Mrs. Charlton’s attentions towards him ; and 
Dr. Western obsiwved, Avith so'me Avonder, that both that evening, 
during dinner and aftcrAvards, and on an excursion ])lanned by the 
lady next day, Airs. Cliarlton lIircAv Loui.sa almost entirely upon Mr. 
Alorton, Avliile she endeavoured to monopolise the reetor to herself, so 
that he mentally inquired, “Hang it! the good lady can’t Avant to 
marry me, surely ?” .But Mrs. Windsor knew her mistress bettor, and 
watched the game that Avas' playing with some interest. 

Air. Alorton did not understand it at all, but found it, as far as it 
w(uit, not at all unpleasant. With a lovely girl upon his arm, in that, 
very sweet stage of acquaiiftanceship when lir.st impressions of esteem 
are warming into intimacy, where each Avith the other Is, like an intel- 
ligent traveller, Avandering through a fre.sli country, and discovering 
new hcautic.s at every step, Avherc conversjition is neither oppressed by 
deep feelings, nor restrained by strangeness, but all the doors of 
thought are open, and the heart itself every now and then peeps out 
to see the sunny AA'orld without — it is a plea.saiit thing, a very pleasant 
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thin" indeed, to -Nvalk through fair scenes with a fair being like Louis: | 
Charlton, and to listen to a sweet musical voice, and to read a world tr 
fairy biles in bright young eyes, all the brighter for Irieinlly word- 
and kind companionship. Very ])lcasant indeed ! But, perhaps, tie 
reader may ask if it is not somewhat dangerous too. 1 can bu: 
answer, “IMiat is as it may be.” 


CHAPTKll TX. 

Ix the early morning of a sinnmcr s day. with tlie <lcw still upon tlic 
grass, and the light Avind destined to die away like youthful graces ii, 
the sun’s meridian light, Ktliiiond j\Iorton Avalked out of the little imi 
at Avhich he had taken n]> his abode, and bent bis steps over tin, 
bridge to the fiiiC/lid Avhieh I have noticed in tlie coiiunenee 

incnt of this Axirk. 

On the old^ Slone bridge, of three irregular arches, lie )>ansed ami 
gazed for a minute or two into the stream, on the bosom of Avliicli 
nninerons <hib-cbicks un<l watev-bens Avt;rc swinjining abt)nt,. muloubt- 
edly thinking that no man with a gun xvoiild feel inclined to amio\ 
thoni so early in the morning. TJiey might have found ihciiiKi'lves 
mistaken ; hut certainly in regard to Kdmond JMorton they were in the . 
right, for he did nut feel disposed to do them any liarm, and they ap- 
peared to understand it well : for, as he looked over tlic parapet ui)on'; 
A he water, tliough they turned up towards him the slirew<l intjuiriiig 
eye, they did not hurry otf to their sedgy lurking plae(‘s as they would 
have done at a later hour, nor dive <lown in eager iiaste to esc,apc the - 
anticipated shot. He was not bloodily disposed, indeed ; and yet 
there was a stout old trout who, having escaped many perils, and 
grown to aldennanic hulk, now lay head against stream, 'at, the tail of 
a. pleasant ripple, Avhich did move a little in his bosom the tiger that , 
is more or h’ss in tlie hearts of all men. lie thought it would he 
a pleasant, tiling, on a tine May morning, to bring tiiat fellow to tlu‘ 
landing-place; but neither rod nor line liad lie xviMi him at the 
moment, and, even if he had, it avus getting someAvhat late in the 
year to trifle with trouts, so that the tyrant of the stream Avould have 
been safe. 

Noaa', Heaven only knoAvs A\diat connection there Avas betAvocn the 
sight of that trout and so diflerent a being as Louisa Charlton. I'hc 
mind rarely jumps, though it runs up many a ladder with surprising 
SAviftiicss ; and there are general links, or,' to pursue the metaplior. 
steps of association bctAvcon each thought tliat presents itself and 
another, (k'rtain it is, hoAA^ever, xvhetlle^■ it avus that he thought 
it would be agreeable to withdraxv that^fliir girl from all that sur- 
rounded her, and carry her aAA^ay with him, as he had proposed to do 
■with the trout, or wheUicr angling for a jiretty Avife was a siiort ' 
lie found pleasure in, or 'whether anything else in the wide expanse 
of possibility linked the tAvo together, --certain it is, tliat the next 
thought that presented itself to his imagination xvas Louisa Charlton.* 
It served him all across tlic bridge and up to tlio park gates, Avliich lay 
at the end of a short aA^eiiue, of not more than tAvo hundred yards in 
length. But there, just as he was about to i ij’! the cuci\inber-shapcd 
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i uindlc of an old lndl that huiij^ bcFido tlic wrouglit-iron trclliB'Work, 
jc |>aui;?cd and looked at the windows of tlie lodge, saying to himself, 
‘ Jt is needless to rouse the good (»ld dame before her hour.” 

The dimity eiirtains were closely drawn across the lattice, and taking 
"""^Ihat indication in good part, he walked hack to the bridge agiuii, and 
;i^azc<l once more into the siream. ^Phe trout was still there, just 
viwhcre lie liad left it ; hut Morton did nol- see it at all, for he had now 
^j;'oi something else to think of, and he went on wilh Louisa Charlton 
ivWcry pleasantly, as if he were taking a sunny -walk with her through 
/the fairy land of faiicv. 

'I In about ten minutes ho turned roun«l his head toNvards tlie gates. 
?i",and saw tlnr old dame wlio kept the lodge oficu tJie casement and fiook 
^it ]»ack — licr suinnu'r moniing's iirst task, — and sauntering gently on, 
|}i{i now rang the bell. 

I “Oh! is it you, sii- r* said the g“ood ladv, who liad seen him there 
I’niorc than omu! hefore, putting out her hc.lVrf " v ^jwill come in a 
I in inn to and after she hail fastened her gown she eaiTe to the gates 

and iiiiloeki^d them, with a <'Ouriesy, saying, as she did s().- “ Tlie other 
“gale up (he stream is always open— ay, and must be too, for some one 
• broke the lock otf a miscJiicvoas young rogue he must Jiavo been •• 
and ever sinee my lord’s death lh'‘ bailin’ says he has no orders,” 

“ And pray who is your lord now, my good lady ■” asked "Mr. 
jMorloii. 

“ Ay, sir. that is hard to say,” aiisAvercd Dame Witherton. An old 
^fgent lemaii, 1 liavc heard tell, of the name of 'Wilniot - a parson, it 
vsci'Uis, ami very fond of money.” 

“ Me ought to spend sumo here to put the Jiouso in Ixdtor order.” 
.answered Alurlon. It is truly a pity to see so line a place as (his 
, I might be, if well kciit up, falling into decay.” 

} "Ay, tliat it is, indeed,” answered the old woman with a sigh. "1 
.remember it (juitc a dilierciit thing: but even I'idmoiids, the park- 
. keeper, is falling out of heart. lie can’t get the work-jicoiile paiil, and 
^ is obliged to discharge them, poor man ,* though it breaks his heart to 
,j sec the gravel-walks getting weedy, and the trees all straggling, and 
I the xieople stealing the game. J3nt he cannot pay men himself -that 
I is iru]) 0 ssih]e. It is bad enough for him, witli a family, to live liere 
■ without his own wages; and work night and day for people that don’t 
j say ‘ Thank you.' ” 

; Quite enough, indeed, and too much, 1 should suppose,” replied 
Mr. iMortori; ‘‘but J suppose this Kdmbnds is fond of the place.” 

" Ay, that lie is,” answered Dame Witherton, " it is all his delight, 
sir — his hobby, as Dr. Western calls it. Why, I remember him — Lord 
bless you, sir! -a little curly-hcadcd boy, bom in that very cottage 
where he now’ lives, j'or hii father, poor Tim Edmonds, was park- 
keeper hefore him.” 

‘‘And where does ho Uve, niv good dame?” asked (lie visitor 
at Mallington. 

“ Hless you. sir ! — why, don’t you knoAv?” exclaimed the lady of the 
,)Jodge. “AYhy, you have seen that pretty house just hidden from the 
j Hall by the tall trees in front. That’s where .loliii Edmonds lives.” 

“ I will Avalk up and see him,” answered I^Iortori. " 1 want to have 
a ramble all over the park from one end to lh6 other.” 
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“ Then he is just th(‘. m\m to show it you/’ rejoined tlic old lady : 
“ for there is not a rahl)it lias a burrow in the place hut he knows all 
the ins and outs of it.” 

Thither, however, he now bent his steps, and at the end of aliout a 
quarter of an hour, perceived the lodge ainoinrst. the trees. Every- 
thing Avas neat aliout it; and the evidences of man’s careful spirit 
gave the place a (diecrfiil look, though it AV’as actually somewhat 
<lccaye<l, and one of the cliinnieys had a strong inclination to fall. 
The door had no bell, hnt as Morton had Ji very great disinclination to 
intrude upon any one, high or low, he knocked before bo entered. A 
voieq said, “ (Joine in,” and accordingly Mr. Morton did as he was 
hid. 

'riie interior ])reseutcd a scene somcAvhat diflicult to describe ; for il 
had so many relations with antecedents, to the feelings of those who 
bore a jutrt in it, that all its interest lay in things that Avero gone. 
Abstracted trouts ciTftso/*ri, Avas hut the house of an English peasant, a! 
meal time— oi|j not ill to do, either. At a round oaken ttible, in lhi‘ 
midst of a low- roofed thi<!k-raftcred chaniher, Avhicli had tive pots of 
llowers in eacli small-i'aned easement, Avere seated John Edmonds, his 
Avife, a son of about ton years old, and a daughter of somcAvhat less 
than double, tliat term. Tlicrc had been three children between the 
two: hut the sicknesses of childhood had reduced them to that 
number; and those that Averc lost liud stored memory Avilli regrets 
AV'hich rendered those that remained doubly dear to the iiark-keepei 
and liis Avifo. 

Edmonds himself avus still a hale, Avell looking, stout man of fifty, 
long-limbed and active, clothed in a green coat, somoAvhat tlie AA'orsc 
for Avear, with yclloAV buttons adorned Avitli a rusty fox, corduroy 
breeches, and leathern gaiters up to his knees. A chocked handker- 
chief was round his neck, <piite clean, like the collar of his shirt, huf, 
Avith a hole in the corner. There were other holes not shown : Imt tin* 
time had been, not long ago, when he Avould not have worn a luind 
kerchief with a hole in it on any account. Ills Avife Avas a plainly bul 
very neatly dressed woman, about tliree years younger than himself, 
Avith coiisitlcrable traces still remaining of beauty, Avorii UAvay by daily 
toil and constant exposure t.u sim and wind. The hoy Avas a stout, 
rosy urchin, very like his father, Avith a iiicrry round face, black eyes, 
and curly hair. Tlic daughter aaus one of those SAA^eet iloAvers some- 
times seen in cottage AvindoAVs, Avhich instantly make one think that 
they ouglit to have some hotter shelter against the Avintry wind and 
burning sun. Her features AAcre fine and delicate; lier hair beautiful, 
and shining like ncvA'-spuii silk ; her cyca full of tender and confiding 
light ; her complexion Avarm yet soft; and her form full both of youlli- 
fill grace and Avonianly contour. Small liaiids, small feet, small lips, 
aU AA'ere as syminctrical as if the blood of Avholc races of patricians laid 
flowed in licr veins. lien dress aaus very plain, and even coarse, hut 
neat and clean. The time had hecii Avhen it had been a matter of 
fatherly vanity or Ioa'c, to deck that fair form in garments more be- 
coming ; but that time liad passed, and Lucy Edmunds did not give 
them a sigh. Her father did, hoAvever. 

The faro before them Avas plain but good, and f hough it had once 
been better, none of them cared much about that ; but tivo or three of 
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the lozcnj^i^c.s ill the casement had been broken, and ivero filled up witli 
pajicr neatly cut and pasted in, and that ivas a sad eye-sore to 
park-keeper. In oilier days he would have paid the replacing of the 
missing panes from his own pocket, if his lord had not done it; hut 
now lie could not afford the expense, and he felt the want of neatness 
liitterly. At that moment heielt it more than ever, when ho behold 
a stranger, and he had recourse to a little artihee to hide it as much as 
))Ossihle. 

sooner did he perceive who it was that entered, than, rising, he 
gave the young gentleman ** (huid morning,” and taking a bundle from 
a cliair. ivliich he placed for his visitor with its hack to the Jaftice, he 
laid the bundle on the window sill, and returned to liis scat. 

“ (lood-moming, Mr. Kdnionds,” said Morton, in reply to the jiark- 
kc.e]>er’s salutation. “ I beg your panlon for breaking in upon you at 
this hour, hut 1 am fond of an early walk, and ” 

" Don't mention it, sir,” said IMmoiids, infi,'riU|,l’p.g him, but not. 
rudely ; " very happy to see you. Is there anytliing 1 ’an do for you, 
sir .^ I have seen vou taking your walk before now, and looking about. 

I am always glad to sec any one that t4ikcs notice of the park : it wa>s 
a mighty pretty place once, but it is getting a little out of order now, 
for want of hands.” 

•' \N^hy, I wish, with your )»crmission, to walk all over it,” answered 
^[orton, ‘'and should, feci very much obliged if you would accompany 
me. 1 do not know whetheu* you are aware that there is some talk of 
the ])laco being sold, and a friend of mine is thinking of buying it.” 

“1 did not know that it could he sold, sir” he answered; ‘‘but I 
have seen so many things I never thought to see, that this docs not, 
surprise me. Howo\er, sir, I am quite ready f,o walk with you this 
moment.” 

“ N'o, no, finish your breakfast, ^fr. Kdinonds,” replied !A[orton ; ‘^da 
not let mo disturb you. I aju in no burry,” and entering into conver- 
sation first with one and then with another, in a kindly tone; frank, 
but. not too familiar, cheerful, but not jocular, the young gentleman 
was soon upon goo<l terms with the whole family. 

In about five minutes Kdmonds an<l his visitor were upon their feet, 
mid walking out into the park. Up one alley and down another the 
young gentleman was led, round the walks, across the leas and lawns, 
throiigii the wildenies.s, to tlic obelisk on the hill behind the house. 

Much to the satisfaction of the park-keeper, Mr. Morton observed 
everything with the eye of taste, admired the natural beauties of the 
]»la«*e, and again an<l again expressed his regret at seeing it, running 
wilil. At first IiLs companion was well plea.sed to hear his lamentations 
over the neglect; but as Morton repeated them several times, he felt 
as if tlierc were some covert reproach to himself in liis words, and he 
replied, “ Well, .sir, it i.s a pity, surely— a very great pity ; but I Ciin- 
not help it. In my lord’sdimc I had seven pair of hands under me in 
this ]»ark, besides the three game-keepers wlio lived outside, and who 
used to do a turn now and then in the spring and suminor; but now 
there is not a soul to help me, and 1 myself have no call to do any 
thing, for I am no man’s servant now; onl}" I can't bear to see it all 
going to ruin, so wherever it seems most needed I work away. )hit I 
can't keep things right altogether anyhow, nil by myself,” 
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‘•That is quite impossible," said the young geritlemaii : “but yet it 
is a terrible pity, indeed, to see so mueli j)ains and labour, and so much 
good taste, as have been employed upon the })lac.c, altogether thrown 
away and lost for want of attention. Wliy, whoever buys the property, 
if it go on at this rate, will have to spend many hundreds of pounds to 
}uit it right again.” 

“That he will, sir,” answered Kdmonds. “Before six months he 
over it will be quite a wilderness: for 1 must look out for , something 
to do myself. 11 ere, my lord has heem dead a good bit more than a 
year, and 1 have laid but. one month s wages from that time. 1 cannot 
go on so, sir. All my earnings are going fast enough, I t!au tell you. ' 

“Well !” exelaimcd JMortou, as if in a sud len lit of entliusiasiu. 
“ I declare J will not sec it fall into such a state. 1 will ioll you what. 
Bdmonds— I will lend a hand.” 

“You, sir!” cried the park-keeper, looking at Iiim with a smile. 
“ Lord bless yoq,,^ iiUffToubl do littlc.onougb. Not that 1 moan to sn\ 
you arc not a ^itroiig man, very: for you an* just the sort of mad(' 
person wlio woiild get through a good deal, but you have never been 
used to such sort, of work, I ’ll warrant.” 

The young gentleman laughed merrily. “No, no ; you mistake me. 
Edmonds,” lie .said. “1 am not going to take your phu'c over your 
head. 1 should have said, J will lend the money, not lend a hand. 
Then, if my friend docs not buy tbe 2»luee, ^vhy 1 suptiosc 1 must ha^ e 
it mysclt — that’s all.’ 

*‘u\y, sir; 1 thought there was someth ing of that,” rcjilied Edmonds, 
hlirowdly. “(Icnthimen do not come down to look at plaei's for other 
people, imloss they be auctioneers, and such like. Well. I am glad, if 
it must go, that a gentleman should liave it, who seems to like it and 
value it, and cares about such things.” 

'“But remember, Kdnionds,” said the young gentleman, putting bis 
huger on his lips, “ not a word about tins to a living soul, unless it l»e 
good Dr. Western — not to your wife or daughter, oven; for tin; matter 
is not yet (juitc settled. Ihit now to business, Edmonds,” and he took 
out a pocket-book. “ You must get four or five hands - not more : for 
the matter may go off yet, and then, you know, I should be a loser.” 

“Five good liandsat twelve Bliillings a week, sir, will make a strange 
change in no time,” answered the park-keeper, “and we liavc many 
a poor fellow about here that is now out of work since iny lord died.” 

“Ay, the loss of one wealthy man in a place like this is a misfor- 
tune, indeed,” said Morton. “ Then there arc your own wages, 
Edmonds 

“ Why, 1 used to have seventy pounds a year, and the house and 
garden, sir,” observed the park-keeper ; “ hut now ” 

“ Well, call it one pound ten a week,” ro^joined Morton — “ Hint will 
make four pounds ten. There are twenty pounds, wliicli will jiay all 
for the next moiiLh ; and if I should be away when it is done, speak to 
Dr. Western. He will settle with you. But rememher !— not a word 
to any one else.” 

“No, no, sir; 1 will be as mum as a mouse,” replied the jiark- 
keeper ; “ but uhat am I to say, if people ask me V 

“ Oh ! merely that you have your orders and your money, aixd that is 
all you care about, ’ replied Morton. 
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now T Kliould like to sec the Louse, if wc can manage it with- 
out letting the folks know wdiat it is for.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the park-keeper, that is easily done and leading 
the way down, he had soon iuiroduecd his companion to the old 
housekeeper, and the three walked over almost every room of the Hall 
together. 

Here and there Mr. ]\lorton stopped and cxamincil everything 
closely. He looked at the old pictures ()f the Mallington family. He 
gazed round the dcserUul drawing-room 'with feelings which every one 
must have known when standing where gay multitudes of happ^'^ 
hearts, long cold, have once tasted the bright hours of life ; Imt he 
paused long in the library : took down several hooks and examined 
them, seeming ospe<ually interested in a mannscript volume, which 
bore upon its hack History of the Mallington Family.” 

Wliile he tvas thus employed, the housekeej;' 7 * and Kdnionds stood at 
tlie window and looked out. Some of their observations caiigbt the 
genllcinTiTi's ear, and he suddenly turned roimd, when, through the 
easement, he perceived a young man in a sliootiiig-jacket crossing the 
park id a couple of liundrcd yards’ distance. He was a tall, powerful 
handsome youth, and Mr. Morton inquired, “ AVho is that?” 

‘‘ Why, that, is Mr. Alfred liatimer, sir,” answered the ])ark-kceper. 
“ tlu; son of ;Mrs. Charlton on the hill. It s a pity he goes on so, for 1. 
<lo not til ink he is so had at heart after all ; and lie has always been 
very kind and civil to me ever since 1 looked over his shooting a phea- 
sant or two when he was a boy.” 

“ Ah ! he is a had one,” said the old housekeeper ; you always 
l(Kik his part, Fdmoiids, hut he is a had one, and you ’ll find that olit 
some day. Would you like to look at tlie kit-ehens, sir?” 

‘•A'o, Ithank you,” replied Morton. “Now, Mr. Fdmonds, Twill 
go and walking out with his guide he took leave of him, adding, cm 
fliey parted, “ 1 could wish the house taken better care of. They seem 
to have been cutting off the leaden pipes at tlie eorners. ” 

Ay, that was done by a pack of blackguards last winter.” answered 
Mdmonds. 

“They will commit further depredations if they he not checked; 
replied Morion. “ 1 wish wc could have the place better ])rolectcd, for 
1 am likely to have it just as it stands; but wc will think of that 
hereafter. — Good-day.” 


CIlArTEll X. 

Tnktf.at) of turning his sf jps to his own-house, Edmonds, the head 
park-keeper, 'ivho hud iu lormcr days not only acted in that capacity 
hut as licad gamekeeper also, and had, moreover, superintended the* ar-* 
rangcmciit of the gardens - for he was a sort of Gilpin iu low life- 
stood upon the terrace before the house for some mimites, as if he were 
tlm beauties of the prospect. The housekeef»er, too, re- 
mained at the door without closing it, looking after Mr. Morton as he 
walked away. 

That s a gentleman, whoever he is, Edmonds,” she said at length, 
after having passed about two minutes iu contejnplatioii. 
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Edmonds started and turned round; but he agreed heartily in hoi* 
eommendation saying, ‘* Yes, that he is, indeed, ^Irs. Chalkc ; we 
seldom sec such a one in these parts.” 

I wonder who lie is,” rejoined the old lady ; “ do yon know, 
Edmonds 1 ” 

“No, I don’t,” answered the park-kee])er, “Now 1 think of it,] 
did not even recollect to ask his liaine. Eut Dr. AVestern knows. Mrs. 
Clialko ; for h(^ talked a good deal about the rector, and said he wa.s aii 
excellent man.” 

“ And so he is,” replied thi! good old lady ; “ but,” and the old lady 
went .011 to eominunicate to Edniondsail her fears and apprehension.^ 
regarding lior stay at Malliugtou Hall with none but' one housemaid, 
whom she was obliged to keep herself. “ J declare,” she said, “that 
■whatever comes of it, 1 won’t stay another winter here in this way. I 
am .sure 1 was well nisJl, frightened out of my life last winter ; and if 
the jieople who eiit oft* the pipes, and tried to find a way in at 
the back-door, had known that there was such a quantity of plate 
in the house, they would have broken in to a <*eriainty that they 
would.” 

*• Well, before the long nights eoine,” .said Edmonds. ** I will ihink 
what can he done ; and, if wc can’t manage hetier. J will come up licre 
and sleep myself.” 

Taking his way through the park towards the gate which, a.s the old 
lady at the lodge had .said, alway.s stood open, he went leisurely on. 
indditating with no little satisfaction upon the (‘vents of the morning. 
He had by this time become re(Hmcilcd to the idea of Mallington l*ark 
going out of tlie family, and visi(3n.s of a thousand pleasant changes, 
under the auspices of Mr. M orton, pre.sente(l iheniselvc.s to his iinagi- 
uation by the way. When he was about two-thirds through the jiark. 
he caught a. glimpse of the very man he was thinking of si'aled at t he 
foot of a tree, employed with hi.s jiapcr and x>eiieil in sketching the 
bridge. 

“ Me takes a mighty delight in tlie place, surely,” said the. park- 
keeper to himself; “I should like to he able to draw in that way. 
— Why, there’s Mr. Latimer coming up to him. I hope he won’t Ik* 
saucy : for lie’s just as likely to say an uncivil thing as a civil omi. No, 
he seems to he polite enough .; hc’.s talking to him about his drawing, 

I dare say. Ay, there now, lie's looking at it,”- and a moment after 
Morton rose, put the sketch-hook in^his pocket, and walked away with 
Alfred Latimer at an easy and sauntering pace. 

Ill the meanwhile the park-keeper pursued his way, pa.s.sed through 
the gate, and following the road ivliich ran from the bridge along tlu* 
stream under the park wall, reached, at the distance of about aejuarter 
of a mile, a small cottage, built upon ilm bank of the river, with a 
little garden round it, occupying the whole. space between the highway 
and the water. It was neatly and beautifully kept: for JJlackmore 
the gardener, after quitting the service of^Mr. Charlton many years 
before, under circumstances which the reader may recollect, had soon 
found another place ; but at the end of two years had fallen from a 
tree and broken his thigh, which threw him for many months out of 
employment. He had then, nearly crippled by the accident, devoted 
Jiimself to the cultivation of this little piece of ground, and made a 
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misCortunc had bdidlcu liim. liisFou liad proved wild, intractable, 
and idle : and the abilities which had once nuKio liis father’s ])cart 
^lad, liad, by iiulucini»: an ovcr\vccniug self-conceit, ]noved a bane in- 
stcaid of a blessiu;?. At almost any lioiir of the day, from sunrise to 
sunset, -Klackmore was to be met within hisirarden, and there Ed- 
juonds iKsnv found him labourin.a' away, in his ordinary workin;;* dress, 
with a sad and thou^^htfnl counlcnaiicc. 

"‘Wcll, IMackrn ore,” said the park-keeper, after the nsnal country 
■ssaliitatious, 1 think I have jiicol some ,!^ood news for you.” 

“ Indeed !” said Blackmorc, lookin'^ u]). 1 shall be very ^Jad to 

lioar them, Mr. Edmonds ; for 1 have c^ot some bad news ior you, and 
for every one else in the ncighbourhooci.” 

‘^Ay ! what is that!” demanded Edmonds. I wus in lio})es it wa? 
i>oini!: to turn out a lucky day.” 

^‘There’s but little luck forme, anyho^\f”' answered Hiaekmore ; 
“ but my news is that Master Alfred lias come back .a/^aiii.” 

“ I’oob ! is that all ?” exclaimed the ]»ark-kcci>cr. ‘‘You are too 
harsh with that/ lad, Blackmorc; bis mother has spoilt him, tliat’s all. 
•lie will soon sow bis wild outs, and turn out better than you think.” 

“He’s a bad-hearted youn^ villain !” answered Blackmorc, sternly. 

‘ He was bad as a boy, is ba<l as a youth, and will be bad as a man. 
'I’licre’s no .^ood in him, Mr. Jklmonds; he’s as vain as lie's vicious, 
and that’s what makes him like to associate with pcojde below binisclf. 
It is because be wishes to bo flattered and made a miracle of, and bo 
*-ock of (he walk, that makes him kcei> company with such folks as my 
-■on and Billy Maltby, and others like them. I can for^;ive and fori>;et 
all that be di<l when lie was a boy, and all that bis mollicr did too, 
l)ut I can't fori^dve his iiaviui; corrupted my lad John and uindo a 
drunken idle v;yi^aboiid of iiini.” 

“ VYell, perhaps he will behave better now,” siiid Edmonds. “ He 
lias been away for fivii months, and may have iin]>rove(l.” 

“Improved!” said Blaekinore, in a sullen tone, “he'll never im- 
prove. What w’as the first thing he did when he came back t why, 
instead of going’ to his mother's house like any other gcntlcinan, he 
w<!nt down to the Clove Tree, and there he sixt drinking and ]daying 
dice till two o’clock this morning; so my good woman tells me. Eoor 
thing; he’s helped to break her heart, however; lor onr boy woubl 
never have gone on so if it lead not been for him : and there he sat. 
winning money fVoin one or two, but losing it, preciously to Bill 
.Maltby, and I dare .say not vciy fairly either. Then be went back to 
the inn to slco]), but i\lr.s. Bliickrose had liad the house shut up, and 
Avould not have her people let him in ; so he Avas forced to go home, 1 
.suppose, lliough, they sav^ he swore at bi,s mother like a graceless 
young villain, and damned her I know not liow many times before the 
whole of tlie raff of the Idovc Tree; because, he said, .she liad grown 
stingy, and would not give enougli to keep him like a gentleman, or 
]ay bis debts.” 

‘‘That’s bad, that’s very bad ! ’ said Edmonds. “However, Black- 
more, there’s no u.sc of talking about liini; 1 shall give liiin a lecture 
AvJicn I sec him, and lie always listens quietly enough to what 1 sAy. 
— What I have to tell you is. that I liavc g)it orders at hist from some 
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one- - 1 don’t know who, but as tl»c money came with them thai^s all I 
have to care for — to ]»nt Ihc i)arlv in order, and 1 dare say the gardeu 
is meant too. Now 1 don't sec why you shouldn’t oomc up, and sec to 
gfetting" the garden to rights, "with any help you run huvo. Then, 
'being on the si)of, ^ ou know, you will have a chance ot the place, 

Biackmoro bold out his hand to him with a glad smih;, exclaiming, 
**'Now that’s kind of yon, Mr. Edmonds, that’s very kind of you ; il/s 
just like you ; and I’ll be Very glad of the job, whether it goes on or 
not : for nothing is doing so well as it used to do, and that boy will be 
the ruin of me, as well us break my heart— that he has done well nigh, 
already. (.)h I ]\lr. Edmonds, if any one ha<l told me of him that ) 
was so }>roiul of, hoeausc ho could do aiiyfhing almost that ho turned 
his liand to, that lu^ would otic <lay be aii idle, worthless vagabond, A 
would have lit tie believed it.” 

“ Wc should never try to make oureliildrcn gentlemen, Blaekinore,” 
said the park-keeper. “'^It’s a great mistake: it’s only grafting a twig 
on a stoek that won’t hear it. If there’s anything really above tlie 
mark in them, it will come out without our hc]]>.” 

“ j\h ! it was all that .Vlfrcd Latimer,*’ said the jioor gardener; hr; 
ruined him. 1 rcinemljcr well enough >vhen he and 1 had the quari’el 
about, tlic melon hods up at Mallington House, and I took liiin in by 
the arm : and his mother took his part, though t!ie good old gciulcman 
took mine, and found him out in all his lies, lie said he vrouhl he 
revenged some day ; and revenged he has been indeed. But here 
comes .lohn and Bill Islaltby. 1 shan't say miieh to him, for if .1 do I 
may say more than I intend and once more shaking the pa^k*k(^eper 
by the liand, he walked into the house. 

“ I’ll say something to the young seam)), however,” said Ihlnionds to 
himself, as the gardener retreated; and waiting ealmly at tlie little 
wicket of the garden, he watched .lohu Blaekinore and his (;om))aniou 
sanutering leisurely u)) with a grave li.xcd look that neither of them 
seemed p.arlieularly to like. 

The fii>t was a young man of about nineteen, with an air of dirty 
vulgar finery about liim which wars any thing but prei)ossessing. The 
other was of a very diircreut asi)cct. He was, i)erhaps, two or three 
and twhiity years of age, strongly built 1, hough spare. 

Edmonds, as I have said, eyed them steniiy as they came forw^ard, 
and his fixed gaze was not ))leasjint to cither party ; but the younger of 
the tw'o fell it most, and lie looked down upon the ground, wdiilc the 
other relumed tlie .stare imahashed, though he w'liispered a word to his 
companion with a smile curling his lip, as if in eon tempt of the good 
park-keeper. 

The latter, howTver, wtis not a man to he cheeked by either looks o-r 
speeches, and Ids eye never wanked after* it had once settled upon 
.Joim Blaekinore and his companion ; and wdicu they came near he 
said at, once, Well, John, the same courses* 1 find. What will come 
of it, think you 1 ” 

“ What should come of it, lilr. Edmonds'?” asked the youth. 

“Dishonesty, beggary, wickedness, and the gallo-\vs, 1 should think,’" 
replied Edmonds. — “Ilcrc you arc emptying your poor father’s pockets, 
and breaking his heart, ami wasting your time ; losing your character, 
if ever you had any; and' ruining yourself, body and soul, with a padc 
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of scamps ami va^^aboiuls, who first make a fool of you, and then 
laiij^h at you.” 

“ What is tluit, luasfcr keeper, j^ou said about scamps and vaiia- 
^ bonds T’ dcmamled JVIaltby, walkiiiij: a step or two closer to 

Edinomis, with a look of cold daring*. 

“ I said,” rej)lied the keeper, without movin:^' an inch, that lie keep^ 
company with nothing hut such.” 

••^I’heii you mean me amongst the rc^t,” sjiid .^laltby, in the sain>: 
tone. 

“ .\t (he head of them,*' rcplicil Edmonds. 

“ Tht'ii take that for your ])uins!” exclaimed the other, aimii^g an 
overhand blow at his head. 

ihit if he Avas strong and scientific in the noble' scien<re of the ring, 
the park-keeper was stronger and no less skilful ; and, instantly ])arrv' 
ing the blow with hjs left hand, be returned it with the right, striking 
bis oppoiK'iit so hard on the eye, tliat the siirrtinnding i>onc seemed to 
iTaelv under llu; stroke, ami in an instant be was lying on bis back on 
tlie road. 11c was nj) in a second, however, and springing at his 
op])Oiienl with fury, was knocked down again before he could plant a 
blow. Old Ibaekmorc rushed out of bis house at the sound of eon- 
icntiou : a stnut fellow, who had been one of tli(‘ iinder-keepcrs, ran 
up from a cottage bard by; and Maltby, with a furious oath, pulled otl* 
liis coal, called for a ring, and challenged Edmonds to tight it out on 
I lie spot. 

^flie ])ark -keeper hesitated for aii instaiil-, for the bull-dog spirit of 
dobn Dull was strong within him: but, alter a brii f eoiisidcration. be 
said, “ No, T won’t I’m a father of a family, my lad, and have given 
over such tricks; but I’ll tell you what I will do. If ever you arc 
saucy t'O nu‘ again, or if ever I iiml you lurking about the park or the 
coxers, 1 will give you such a hiding as Mill save some one a deal of 
trouble ; so take care of yourself, that’s all ; for you’vij had a taste, and 
only a taste; Init you shall have as much as you can carry the next 
lime. Come along with me, Wilson, I’vo something to say to you;'* 
and he walked away with MiC! uiidcr-kcepcr. turning a deaf ear to the 
taunts and insults which Billy Maltby jinlged it expedient to pour 
upon him. 


CHArTKE XL 

I MOST now beg the reader to step back Mutli me to the spot wliere Mr. 
Edmond IMortou sat under a tree, sketching the bridge. There he 
remained intent, till, turning his eyes a little to the right, in the 
direction whore the keeper’i? house lay in its little glen, hidden by the 
trees, he beheld Alfred Latimer coming, with a quick and hurried 
pace, towards the spot nli^re he had placed himself. 

Ijike many other men who have an overweening opinion of their 
oxvn merits, Alfred Latimer xvas shy of people at all in his own station 
of life. His class is a very common one, whore pride and vanity are 
mingled together in such portions a.s to exacerbate each other, atul 
where the opinion of our own merits is not of that calm and comfort- 
able sort wdiich renders us perfectly sure tliaHvcvery man of sense will 
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esteem and appr(x*Iiite us as we do ourselves; but, on the contrarv, is 
of the irritahle siu<l suspicious kind, which leads us to fear that our 
<iualiiies will not ho so readily rcco<^ii.sed as we think they ou^^hl to 
be. lie would not have thought of speaking to Mr. Morton iirst for 
the world; tlial LvoiUlcmanV dress and appearance, and the hitrli-hrcd 
air about him, wouhl have been an impassable barrier a,a:ainst such a 
proceeding*. Ihif ^lorton himself had his own views and pur])oses ; and 
as lie saw the widow’s son walking on with a shy glance towanls Jiini. 
he first beckoned to Iiim ; and, as Alfred liatinier did not ciiooso to 
see the sign, he raised his voice and called, taking care not to rise. 

“May j speak with you for a moment?” iic sjiid ; and the young 
gentleman, with a qui(rk but unw'illing step, approached. 

“ Pray, can yon tell me,” continued Morton, pointing wMth iiis pencil 
to a spot in the di.st.ancc, where, following the course of the vallcv, tin* 
eye rested on a tower wliich seemed that of a cdiurch, and then to his 
sketch, where the sann^ object was represented in a few bold Ughi 
strokes, i)ray, (‘an you tell me what is the name of that p>lace i" 

“ That is called Steeple Melford,” replied the young man, set at once 
iit case by the familiarity of the stranger. 

“ Is it a town or a village? ” asked Morton, going on. 

‘•Nothing but a little village,” replied Latimer, looking at bis pro- 
gress. “ How quick you draw.” 

“Habit, habit!” answered Morton; “but I think that will do/’ and 
Ijc rose. 

“ Wdiy, you do not call that finished, do you ?” demanded the young 
goutleinan ; “ you will never he able to make anytliing out of that.” 

“ Oh ! yes,” replied Morton, “as you will sec, if you call upon me in 
a day or t wo at the inn. This is all i want : and so now 1 will go back 
again. You reside* here, I think.” 

As he spoke he took a step forward, and Alfred Latimer followed 
him, while replying, “ Yes. T generally do. My mother has a houses at 
the top of the hill there, and wdicn we arc good friends I live with her 
— when we arc not I go away.” 

Why. you never (juarrol wdth your mother, do you I" said Moil on. 
in a good -li muon red tone. 

“No, we don’t exactly quarrel,” ausw'cred Alfred Latimer; “Imt. 
sometimes slie doe.s not cJioose to give me money enough, and tle. u \ 
go away, and that is sure to bring her round.” 

“ But, iKnlia])s, she (*annot afiord to give it to you,” said Morion. 

“ That is what she says,” replied the other, “but it is all an excn.se. 
Why, the old man left her very w'ell off, and the guardians allow my 
sister liouisa twelve liundrcd a year, and t he w'bole of that,, except two 
liundred that she keeps for her dress, goes to my mother for the house, 
so that she could lot mo have more if she^likcd, I am sure." 

"*• Perhaj)S not,’ rejoined Morton, thouglitfully. “ Wc young men do 
not always calculate very accurately what *our parents can afford. I 
know your mother ; and her establishment is expensive.” 

“ Ay, wliy do(?s she keep up such a one?” said Alfred Latimer. “ It 
i.s upon that and her dre.ss that the money goes. But she won’t be 
without anything that she has a mind to have, and yet grumble.s wlnm 
1 want a few pounds. Here, slie has had two or three dinner-parties 
this last week, and pi<3--rics, and all sorts of things, tlicy tell me, and 
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yet 'W’licii T wrote to her to send jno fifty pounds, slic vowed she had 
not ffot as mueh in the world, and sent me ten.” 

ihit in that ease v/liy don't you apply to some oilier relation or 
^Iriciid ?” inquired his companion. “ II' the money is iilisolntely noees- 
j ;saiy to you to pay a hill, or anythin|:r of that kind, I dare say yon could 
easily borrow it.” 

“ Necessaiy ciion!:>;h, by Jove !" cried yomi';' Latimer, ‘*for a fellow 
in London to whom 1 owe a small sum threatens to arrest me, so 1 wa^ 
obli,c:ed to make myself scarce: and, as to borrowing the money, 1 
know no one wlio has got it to lend. Louisa would lot me have it soon 
enough if she had it ; but she sent me all her last quarter’s, cxcei»Lten 
[Miunds, six weeks ago, and she Avill not have any more till the 2bth of 
September, for those old screws, her guardians, are as liard as flint. 
None of my friends have a sous to bless themselves with, and my 
, relations — a set of proud blackguards — take no notice of mo because 
my fatlicr chose to marry my mother against their consent —devil fly 
avay vdth them !" 

“You would find it a good plan, Mr. Latimer,” said Morton, “ to 
make friends amongst people who can give you assistance iix whatever 
way you may want it ; and there arc many sorts of assistance much 
more imjiortant and valuable than such a trifle as forty or fifty pounds.” 

Ah ! 1 understand what yon mean,” answered Latimer. to make 
acquaintance with fasliionablc people : but they are all so d -d stupid. 

' 'Pliey are as cold and dull as lead, and nj) to no ftin ; and I doubt much 
whether tlioy would think forty or fifty pounds such a trifle as you 
ia ncy, for they are stingy enough, 1 can tell yon.” 

•* 1 have not found them so," replied Morton, '^aud for niy own part 
1 am always willing to loud a friend what he wants, as far as my means 
go; and so," he continued, pulling open the iron gate of the park, and 
going out first, if your mother cannot let you have the fifty imunds 
voii want, J will ; for she has been very kind and courteous to mo since ' 
I have been here; and J should like to make her any return, by 
assisting her son,” 

*• Upon my life you are an excellent fellow' !” cried Alfred Latimer, 
^^'llo had not the slightest hesitation in regard to borrowing money 
wherever lie couhl got it. “ I will pay you as soon as f can ; for T have 
niy own annuity, and in the meantime I will give you my i 0 U.” 

Morton smile<I, but made no re})ly, for his tuning companion’s words 
show'cd that he was not altogether unaccustomed to the trade of 
l>orrowiiig, and confirmed him in the belief w'liich be had entertained 
from the first, that the money he wan about to lend would never be 
repaid ; and yet, strange to say, he was even, perhaps, flic more Avilling 
to lend it on that account. ‘'If I can obtain a hold upon this youth,” 
he thouglit, and by the loss of a few' pounds, lent him from time to 
l ime, render him in some degree liound to me by necessity, if not by 
ygiati tilde, 1 may, perhaps, Aisentauglc him from his low' and vicious 
<;ompanions, and gradually lead liim at all events into a better way of 
life, if not into bigber and nobler thoughts. H is worth the wliile,” 

Who was ho thinking of wdien he indulged in these meditations ? 

I suspect, dear reader, that once more Ijouisa Charlton had something 
to do w ith the matter. 
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There was a larf^c dinner-party at Mallinccton House, and the drawing- 
room was in tlie usual stale in wliicdi drawing-rooms arc wdicn all the 
exi)ected company liave arrived, and yet. dinner has not been an- 
nouiK^ed. There was in the room a great variety of tlie human animal : 
jVlrs. Charlton, now certainly growing the stout lady,” but still noi 
ungraceful : Louisa Charlton, looking as lovely as one ot llioso gleams 
of happiness which sometimes come across a monotonous existence, 
likic a sudden burst of sunshine on a chill hill-side, could render hcj 
fair face ; a fox-hunting country baronet, a portly man, as lat in his 
ideas us in his person ; his Avife, a very line lady indeed, and all the 
finer hceausc she had not always been a fine lady; their daughter, wlxf 
was Avhat people usually call a sweet interesting girl — I can dcscrih* 
3ier no better, for althoVgli this hook is written for i)ostcritv, and it is 
very j>rohable that posterity (if society improves) may not define a swecf 
interesting girl exactly as Ave should at present, yet A\ill there not hf. 
dictionaries of the dead tongue of the nineteenth century f llesiihv. 
these persons, there Avcrc in the room a country e:cntlcman who Juuited 
foxes during the autumn and spring, and found the rest (^f the year 
very heavy; liis two sons, who trod in their fatljcr's horse’s steps, and 
both of Avliom intended some day to marry Miss Cliurlton. Tluuo amis, 
moreover, a widow lady of mature years, Avith her niece, Dr. Wesi.eni, 
!Mr. ‘Morton, and Alfred Latimer. 

The next instant Iho fox-hunter and his two sons Avere ushered in : 
;ind the graceful mistress of the mansion advanced a slop or tAvo 
to meet tlic thin wind-cutting elderly man (Avho tjamc forward witli n(» 
slight id(':L of his own importance), ami to Avelcomo his two family 
jewels. As she passed, slie heard l^ouisa say, in a low voice, “ For 
pity’s sake, Alfred, defend luc from cither or both of them. 1 think 
tliey arc the two most unpleasant young men in the wliole county.” 

“What Avrctchcs mu.st they he, tlicn !” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, 
laughing aloud ; “ hut 1 will defend you, Louisa;” and the moment the 
vdder of the youths approacluMl to j)ay his respects to Miss Charlton, 
her stopd>rothor addressed him iu a jeering tone, hut not Avitliout a 
touch of pride in his manner, saying, “So, Mr. Middleton, you broke 
your fine horse’s back la.st March, 1 hoar.’’ 

‘MIc broke Jus o^^^n back and nearly my neck,” rej»lied the young 
gentleman, soniCAvhat nettled. 

“ Ay. but it was all your oAvn fault,” an.swered Alfred Latimer; “ if 
you had not pulled him in Avhen you found yourself at th(3 top of the 
bank, he would have gone down as easy us if he had been treading on. 
a Turkey carpet; hut lie Avas resoh^ed to go, and you were afraid to let 
him, and so hetAveeii you ho avjis killed and you lialf killed.” 

Louisj! Charlton felt somewhat painfull}' that it is at times ;i dan- 
gerous thing to trust one’s defence to a person on Avhom Ave cannot 
depend : and she (*ouhl not refrain from saying a fcAv kind and cour- 
teous Avords to medicate the Avoimds Avhich she had been unwillingly 
art and part in inflicting on his own particular vanity. 

“Well, Louisa, you are jln odd girl !’’ said Alfred Latimer, as the 
guest moved away ; “ I’ou declare you wish to he rid of him, and Avhen 



scud him away you say all in your power to make him stay. But 
pierc eoincs tlio otiicr l)rothcr, Kdward, and there conics Mr. Morton in 
|it i.lio door. On my life, 1 have a .^reat mind to deliver yon over 1o 
ife^od Middleton, and exclude the favourite.” 

Louisa ("harllon was silent, but by no clfort that she could command 
Jwas she able to prevent the warm blood from once more mounting 
into her cdieek ai. his Avords, any more than the peach or the nectarine 
can »*oinniand ils sunny side not to blush under the sun's rays. 

I Morion and Edward Middleton advanced almost together, and 
Jjouisa observed thni. Mrs. Charlton Avhispercd a fcAV words to the 
*brnn‘r, Avhich wore merely, “ Will you have the kindness, when m^c go 
“’to dinner, to take Lonisa'i” He bowed his Iiead, Avith a Avcdl- pi cashed 
smile : and as the yo\mg and inexpcricneed hut elear-minded girl, by a 
mere casual glance, withdraAvn as soon as given, marked Ips carriage as 
he crossed the room towards her, she could not help comparing his 
AvhoU; ap])carance and demeanour with those around, and distin- 
guishing tlie g<mtlcman, that rare and excel leijjf thing — the gentleman 
by lecliug and hy habit, by nature as well as edueation. by heart- 
as Avell us hy jiosition— from those who conventionally took the title 
but (lid not }'ossess the chanider. 

.Vlfred Latimer kept his s(.‘ar by the side of Louisa Charlton till 
T^lorlon advanced and shook hands Avith her in silenee, Avhile Mr. 
Ldward Middleton Avas saying soinetliing he thought very tine ; then 
rising, and leaving his place vaeaiil, lie drcAV the young fox-hunter 
aside, and iiupiircd after his black point cr-Ultch, adding, with a laugh, 
'“You had hotter hit me have her, for you do not kaoA\" hoAV to 
bunt her.” 

Wliile hi) eoinmunieated this pleasant sentiment to his acquaintance, 
Morton took the cliair he had left vacant, and, while he said a few 
Avords upon indiirerent subjeets, Louisa ga/.ed in his face earnestly for 
a moiiK'iit, as il' ther<i was something of more importance on which 
i' he would fain have spoken. She answered soraCAvluit at random too ; 
and Morton. Avith easy self-possession, wdiich is only acquired by much 
mingling in tlie Avoiid, took advantage of the first of those little 
])u.sth3s Avhich do enliven occasionally the dull ten minutes, to giA^eher 
the (»pj)ort unity of saying aiiytliing she might think fit. 

“ You seem as if you had a tale to tell. Miss Charlton,” he said, as 
Or. AVestorn and several others moved uAvay to look at some line 
draAviugs to Avhieh Mrs. ('harltou called their attention. 

“ Ko, indeed,” ansAvered Ijouisa, with a Avarm smile; “but I have 
heard a talc which Avould be very gratifying lo me if 1 liad not a 
ivariiing to give. Air. Latimer, who is my lialf-hrother, you know — at 
least, Mrs. Charliou’s sou — ^Ims told me your great, kindness to him this 
morning; hut, .Air. Alorton--,-! do not really know how to explain 
myself.” 

Alorton gazed into her beautiful eyes for a moment AAUth a smilfe, 
till he saAv the (tolonr in her cheek begin to groAv a little deeper, and 
then he said, “ Will you let me help you, Aliss Charlton i" 

“ J am afraid you (;annot,” replied Louisa ; “ and yet I think it but 
right to say that Avhich — which ” 

“ AVcll, let me try,” rejoined Alorton ; “ you knoAv not yet hoAV much 
cf the seer 1 am ; or, in other w'ords, Iioav much insiglit one honest 



heart has into another, and how quickly a man of the worhl perceive*^ 
the cireumstanccji of those with whom lie mingles. Vou would warn 
me, then, my dear Miss Charlton, that the money will never Ik 
repaid.” 

IS' 0, no/’ said Louisa, “ not exactly that, for that I could insure 
myself: hut 1 merely wdshed to hint that Alfred might trespass u])oi) 
your kindness too far, and inconsiderately borrow’ more than he could 
ever rcj)ay. He is already much in debt, I am sorry to tind ; and 1 
feared that you might be a loser, ])crhaps, of more than ” 

Unee more she paused : and Morton tinished the sentence for her, 
saying, ‘‘More than 1 can atfbrd. You will think mo a strange per 
soivige, Miss Charlton, when f tell you that 1 lent tliis money w’ith the' 
full knowledge, or at least belief, that it would never be repaid : and 1 
should be (juite ready to lend a much larger sum. witli the same con 
viction, for the same objeci.” 

“Nay. why should you do that!" exclaimed Louisa Charlton. 

The seiTant almost a‘i^tjjc same instant aunouneed that dinner w:n 
on the table : and Morton merely replied in a kuv voice, “ i)u you iioi 
think 1 would do much more to save from perdiriou a person iiearlx 
connected wiili one I love!" 

Louisa’s hand trembled as she took the arm which Morton oflcredL 
and her steps tottered as be led her towards the door. All the thr('« 
Misters Middleton looked surprised and offended at the young 
»tran:gCT taking sueli bold possession of the heiress: ami the fathci 
aske<l his oldest son, “Who the devil is that follow’!’ 

“>Some painter, they say,” replied the heir-ap]>arent, with a shrug of 
the shoulders : and he walked forward to give Ids arm t o Hk; baronet’s 
daughter, the sweet interesting girl, while his lather advanced to 
escort the baronet’s wife. 

Poor Louisa Charlton !- -.\t the tirst step of the stairs her head 
whirled, and her thoughts were all in confusion ; at the second, her 
heart, beat so vehemently she thought she must, have fallen: at the 
third she asked herself if her cars had not <lcceive<l licr ; at the 
ourtli, though she was quite certain Morton had spoken tliose words, 
she felt sure that she had mistaken ihelr import : at the fifth Aic. 
recollected that Alfred Latimer was nearly connected with many per- 
sons whom she did not know, and tliat Edmond Morton miglii. vciw 
likely love one of them : at the sixth, she had quite settle<l the matter 
to her OW'D satisfaction ; and though she did not believe one word ol 
the hypothesis she had set up, and did hcUeve (hat I^Iorton loved hei- 
a little, and would have been very sorry to have believed that he 
loved any one else more, yet, as it suited her purpose to fancy that she 
had mistaken him, she persuaded herself that it was so. 

By this art Louisa Charlton made hcrsvlf quite comfortable for the 
time, and the last steps dow'n stall's w’cre passed calmly and (jiiietly. 
She had even recovered herself so far ery they reached the dining- 
room door, as to say, “ A"ou are very kind ; but I fear Alfred i.s more 
deeply plunged in debts ami difficulties than you think.” 

“Perhaps they may be made the means,” answered Morton, “of 
rescuing him from w’orsc evils. I will try to explain how during 
tlinncr, if I have an opportunity.” 

he meal passed over as such things usually do. The appearance 



of the crops was discussed. Some of the cases at quarter-sessions 
Averc talked of. There had been an earthquake about that time in the 
West Indies, and a pig bad been born in a neighbouring parish witli 
two heads. Both proved very serviceable on the present occasion : 
but while the pig Avas upon the carpet, Morton found the moment he 
was looking for, and explained to Louisa Clmrltoii his views and his 
]ilaiis in regard to Alfred Latimer. He shoAved her that the love of 
low society luul taken possession of !Mrs. Lharlton's son ; an<l he went 
on to express a hope that if he could obtain some influence over his 
mind, he miglit. either load him without discussion, or persuade him by 
^^ea^on, to seek the company of men in his own station. He was com- 
pelled lobe very brief ; but everything was clear and definite, just 
and reasonable ; Avitli a siifticient portion of enthusiasm, subdued and 
studiously kept out of siglit, to excite admiration and regard in his 
fair hearer, and with snflicicut tenderness of tone and manner to make 
her heart boat a very little, but not to agitate licr enough to be at all 
uiiploasaul. f 

^i^he private tone in wliich Mr. Morton and'^Iiss Charlton had been 
speaking during dinner had not escaped observation, and some of tJie 
younger gentlemen at the t.al)lc, who Avould liave }>refciTed enjoying 
the same degree of intimacy themselves, were rather inclined to be 
impertinent to (he supposed painter. The baronet himself, and the 
cider Mr. ^Middleton, trealed him coldly and proudly-— condescended 
( o address a foAV Avords to him, indeed, but alTected to coutiiie them 
entirely to the subject of the arts. Morton was exceedingly amused, 
and humoured them to the top of their bent ; for he hud heard the 
re])ort. of hi.s supposed profession, and had done his best to cn- 

courag(5 it. 

(lood Dr. AVe.'^tern, however, Avas destined to spoil his sport, Avith the 
gentlemen present at least; for (.he Avorlhy rector could not make up 
his mind to say or imply Avluit AA'as untrue, even for a jest ; and Avhen 
Sir Simon llpplcstonc asked him directly who and Avhat Mr. Mortou 
was, a<lding, “ I*copIe say, doctoi*, that he is merely a poor artist. Now 
A oil knoAv, doctoi* ” the rector intcrniptod him, for fear he siioiild siiv 
something more disagreeable still, replying, “ He is a gentleman, sir, 
ill every respect, by birth, education, and fortune ; tliough he certainly 
deserves the name of an artist, as far as drawing better than many Avho 
make it (heir profession can entitle him to that distinction.” 

Morton caught (he sense of the doctor’s reply, if not the exact w'ords, 
and Aviis A^cxed Avith him ; and the evening, us he expected, passed very 
dully from that moment. 


ClIAPTKll XIIL 

.1* 'flijj.SA Chahltox slept little during the night after the dinner-party 
jvl y^lRhich wo have jiust sjiokeu. While conversation Avas going on 
.VOiind her, and lights daxzled licr eyes, and the siren songs of her 
iftejvmothcr avIio had not yet lost one note of her SAA^eet voice, rang in 
her ears, and ^lortoii Avas by her side, the delusion Avhieh she practised 
am herself lasted Avith sufficient power to prevent her from examining 
|losely tha realitic.s which siie hesitated to contemplate. Let it not be 



Rn|)i)OPcd that kIic fully believed that which she thouf^ht fit to faiicy for 
1 he time. Louisa Oharl ton would not know what she kncAV — would 
not believe what she actually believed- 'won hi not (contrary to all her 
usual habits) look the truth in the fiice. But as soon as she was alone 
and in silence, and the curtain of darkness ilrawn around, the coin- 
muninj^ with her own heart lici^an. First, what was it that Edmond 
Morton really meant i She could no lonii^cr deceive lierself — she Avas 
loved ! It was not alone the few words lie had spoken Ix^foro diinu r, 
but many others —not so ])la.in, hut plain enough — AAdiieh he had 
spoken before. It was not alone words cither, imt looks, and tone, and 
manner. She could not <louht it— she did not doubt it; and. turniu;;- 
herjiiee to her pilloAV Avitli a eloAvina; cheek, she asked herself if slie 
did not love in ret urn. Oh .* what a tumult then Avas felt in her yoaiie; 
breast: how confused and wild seemed all her thouLdds ! iM iud would 
not ansAver wilat the heart spoke clearly enoui^h ; and formally niinides 
she dared not admit, even to herself, Iioav d(>ej)ly. how v, holly, hoA\ 
Avannly she returned tht afioctiou of one whom she had not kuoAvn a 
montli. The truth, hoAvcver, made itself licanl at lenj::tli ; luit then 
she blamed herself that it aa'iis so. There seemed somethin. j;* to her 
eyes rash, imi>rudeiit, almost wroin^, in yielding' to such sensations: 
for she kncAv not that t hey are not deptuidcnt uj)on Avill, but arc .u'ifts 
:,iY, bright and excellent gifts fromOod avIio made us- to be regulated, 
not to be resisted — to .guide us to bap})iness, if wisely exercised. The 
truth, hovA'ever, on this score also made itself felt ere long, and when 
she thought of him slio loved — of liow ditferent ho Avas from every one 
♦;he had jiroviously seen — I ioav hi.gh, yet gentle in his hearing— Iioav 
noble and generous in his A\n>rds and thoughts — hoAv graceful in person 
and ill manner — I ioav perfect in all the qualities Avliidi win attachment 
and ensure respect— she almost ceased to blame lierself for loving, and 
loving liasiily. 

Imagination — fertile in AA’ays of tormenting', as Avell as in Avays of 
blessin.g — filled her mind Avith a thousand other agibiting thoughts, 
and kept her AA'akiii.g till the shrill draAAung-room clock struck three. 
She did not hear the next hour, hut, some time after, she starteil 
lip as if ill fear, and saw the morning light streaming through the 
shutters. 

Lookiu.g at her Avateh she found it half-past five, and rising, Avith a 
mind still troubled Avith the thought that even yet Edmond ^lortou 
had not justified her in feeling as she felt towards him, she drosse<l 
lierself Avitliout ringing for her maid, rcsoWed to Aval k down in the 
fresh early morning, and take breakfavst Avith Dr. VVestern and Mrs. 
Evelyn. She thought that their soeiety miglit calm her. The 
morning avjis bright, tliou.gh there were iiassiii.g clouds. IJer head 
ached a little Avith a I’estless night, and she tliought of the fresh air 
and the cool shade of the tall trees Avith Tiager longing : but she Avas 
^obliged to wait for a time till .some of the household Avero up, for she 
was dressed before half-past six. At length the sound of moving 
tables from beloAv, and feet upon the stairs, told her that the house- 
maids at least Averc stirriiig. and, as her oavii habits Avere early, her 
maid soon after appeared. She Avas not surprised to find her youn.g 
mistress up, and propareil to go out, for it laid happened often before 
from other causes ; and leaving lA^ord that she Avas gone down to Dr. 
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Western’s, Louisa issued fortli, and walked quietly tliroiigh the lanes 
and fields, pausing every now and then, with her cottage bonnet in her 
liand, to enjoy the morning breeze, and the prospect that opened here 
and there through the trees to the river and Mallington Lark. Hut 
ever and anon, together with the sensation of enjoyment, came a ccr 
tain undefined feeling of apprehension. 

At length, as she came close upon the edge of the stream, choosing 
the green border of turf that separated it from the road, she saw a 
little fisherman, some nine or ten years old, casting his line into the 
water. The boy turned his warm fiice at her step, and recognising the 
son of Edmonds, the park-keeper, she gave him a sinilei§nd a nod, and 
was walking on. Tlic boy, however, put his hand to Ids hat, half 
swinging round to boAV to the yoiuig lady, when missing his footing, 
after a momentary struggle to save himself, he fell headlong into the 
stream. On the imi>ulsc of the momeiil, without pausing to consider 
how <lce}> the river might be in Uiat part, J/i aisa darted forward with 
a scream for help, ami plunged in. She kAiew, indeed, that it was 
shallow aV)ove, but a mill-stream joined the little river a few yards, 
higher up, and in a moment she felt the v-atcr circle over her head. 
Giddy and confused, with the green light hashing in iicr eyes, and the 
'water rushing in her cars, she was rising again the surface, when 
suddenly she felt a strong arm cast round her waist, and ere she well 
knew wiuit had happened, was laid gently upon the grass. 

“Oh, Louisa! Oh, my beloved girl !” cried the voice of Edmond 
ATorton. 

“ The boy ! the boy! the poor boy !” exclaimed Louisa, raising her- 
self on her knees ; and without further entreaty Morton plungecl into 
Oic river again. But young Edmonds was in little danger compara- 
tively. He know something though not much of swimming, and he 
licld fast by his fishing rod, showing both skill and presence of mind 
in so employing it as to keep his head .above the water. AV^ith two 
strokes Morton reached him, and, catching him under the shoulder, 
soon landed him in safety. The boy shook himself like a wet dog, and 
seemed In no degree the worse ; but Louisa was pale as death, more, 
indeed, with fe.ar than anything else. To her Morton turned then, and, 
supporting her tenderly on his arm, he led her gently towards the 
rectory ; but as they went he wdiispcred words which were better cal- 
culated to restore the quick beating of Louisa’s heart than any of all 
the excellent inventions of the Humane Society. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HiiR heart beat — oh, how it J[)eat as he led her on! She could not 
.answer a word, for if faint.ncsa and dizziness had not taken from he? 
ithe power of speech, the overwhelming sensations which his words 
|called forth would have left her voiccle.ss. They were all joyful, it is 
aruc ; but yet, while they made her very, very happy, they showed her 
|iow much she had doubted, bow much she luid dreaded - they showed 
er, more tlian .ill, how much she loved. Even that was enough to 

I git ate and overpower her, and for several minutes she seemod as it 
ere in a dream. The drowning boy, the plunge into the stream, the 

5 
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waters closing over her head, the sudden and unexpected rescue, the 
words of earnest and passionate love, — all seemed parts of some wild 
strange vision : and twice she turned faintly round, and gazed in Mor- 
ton’s face as if to assure hcreclf that it Wiis all true indeed. 

The languid fall of her eyelids, the feebleness of her step as he sup- 
ported her onward, — all made her companion conclndc that she was 
scared y able to proceed ; and as they came to a spot w’hcrc a rustif* 
heiieh had been i)laccd upon the bank of the stream, bet ween two tall 
elms, be led her to it, and, kneeling at her feet, held her hand in his, 
gazing up into her face with looks of tenderness and apprehension. 

Speak to jpic, my Louisa,” he said, ""but one word to tell me yon 
are better ! Oh ! y<ni do not know what it is, Ijouisa, to see the being 
you most love on earth nearly perish beiore your eyes ! You know 
not how one longs to hear the <loar voice again ! You cannot tell, yon 
cannot eomprdieiid, wJiat are feelings towards yen this moment, 
just saved from death.” 

“Not now, Morton, nit now,” answered Louisa at length. ‘‘I do 
comprehend, I do know, but do not agitate me now.” 

“I will not,” he said, pressing his lips upon her hand, “I will not 
utter another word ol love. I have been wrong — I have been unkind. 
I should have chosen a fitter season : but it burst forth without my 
will. I will bo so selfish no more.” 

“Selfish!” exclaimed Louisa, the tears rising in her eyes. “You 
selfish ! Oh, no, you are all that is generous and kind.” 

She said no more, but Morton was content, as well he miglit be, for 
he knew her who spoke, and was aware that those words could not be 
light ones, lie might be anxious, indeed, to liear more — to tell the 
tale of love fully, and to win the kind reply — but he really felt what 
he had said, that it was ungenerous to ad<l anything to her emotions 
at such a moment ; and, turning from the topic of his love, he sought, 
tenderly and wisely, to soothe and calm her; and knowing well where 
the great source of all mental strength, the only fountain of true tran- 
quillity and confidence, is to be found, he said, “ For how much have 
wo to thank (lod, Louisa, that one who was able to save you should be 
wandering accidentally by the river at this early hour. How much 
comfort, how much joy do those lose who attriliute — T may say madly 
— every event ol life to accident or some blind necessity !” 

“They do, indeed,” said Louisa; “and that you should be the 
person, too,” she added, thoughtfully ; but she did not end the sentence, 
le<;ling that slie was approaching that upon which she feared to touch. 
Not, indeed, that her heart at all wavered ; not tliat she was doubtful. 
kSlio loved with I he fii*st full confiding affection of woman’s nature ; 
she loved the only man whom she had ever met, who seemed in her 
eyes worthy oi her love; and she had no* hesitation in the present, no 
dread for the future. But yet there was a something that made her 
shrink from the avowal of all she felt. * 

Morton pressed her not to say more, and after some few words to 
while away a moment of repose, he asked, “Can you go on now, 
Louisa ; or shall 1 run to Dr, W estem’s and bring some conveyance 
for you I fear to let you sit here longer, wet and agitated as you are.” 

“ Oh, no, no !” she answered ; “do not leave me. 1 shall be better 
in a momenL” 
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But even as she spohe they were joined by a third person, a perfect 
stranger lo both; but one who seemed not inclined to be long a 
stranger in any society into which he might be thrown, lie was a 
slim man of about five or six and thirty, with a profusion of dark hair 
and w'hiskor, curled in the most exquisite iiiauiier, a sweet and simper- 
ing couiitcruince, and a complexion peculiarly delicate and clear: in 
short, a pretty, a very pretty man. lie wore a blue coat, rather pale 
ill Ibc hue, with gilt liuttoris, a yellow waistcoat, and a blue satin 
ijandkercliicf round his neck, spotted with amber flowers. The rest of 
ins dross was in the same fine taste. His air was perfectly jaunty and 
.;elf-hat.iidied, and as lie walked along the bank of tlic idver, before ho 
perceivi^d J^ouisa and her lover, he rose upon the tips of his toes, as if 
his elevated opinion of himself required some external (Icmonstration- 

As soon as lie cast his eyes upon the young lady, however, and x>e'r- 
ccived, from the very evident signs displayed by her drip]>ing garments 
and dishevelled hair, that some accident Jiad happened, lie approaclicd 
witli a hurried step, exclaiming, “Goodness, Wi'arn ! you must have 
1 luubled into the w’ater ! — you arc not drowmed, 1 hope ! — what a 
mercy ! But your eomjilcxion wdll be s^ioilt if you sit in the sun all 
wet. 1 dare say you are faint, too : let me recommend you some of 
flic unparalleled Droitwdeh smelling salts;” and regardless of some 
impatieiie(‘ in Morton’s look, and some surprise and rehietaixce in 
Louisa’s, he brought forth from his jxocket first a corked and sealed 
Ijoltle, tlieu a small steel cork-screw, and having opened the jirecious 
x'ial, held it to her nose till she gently removed it, saying that she was 
better, 

“ J*ray hold it yourself, ma'am,” he cried ; “ T know 1 am clumsy : it 
will revive you in a moment, I am quite sure it wdJl !” and, not to seem 
imgraU'ful, Louisa took it at his request. 

15ut no sooner had she done so than his hand dived into his pocket 
again, and forth he brought another bottle, longer, thinner, and 
xvrapjied up in pajier covered over with talismanic signs. 

“Lei me call your attention to this article, ma’am,” he said, “and 
yours too, sir. This is Mrs. Grimsditeli’s vegetable anti-coiTugcnt dew 
of joiiquilkg a sovereign preservative against wrinkles, siiii-buruing, 
tVecklcs, moles, discolorations, heat-spots, scars, or any otluir oi the 
great enemies of beauty. It softens, refreshes, nourishes, polishes, and 
Ixlanehes the skin, gives an agreeable coolness to the complexion, 
against which the sun of India itself cannot contend, and ’’ 

“ 'JMie lady does not require it, sir,” said Morton, somewhat sharj>ly 
“and, at all events, this is not a moment in wdiieli she can attend to 
its virtues.” 

“Kay, sir, no offence, T hope,” said their undesired companion- 
“As to not requiring it, every»ouc reejuircs it; the young and beauti- 
ful to preserve their loveliness, and others who are somew'hat faded to- 
restore the charms they have* lost.” 

Morton felt inclined to knock him down ; but he remembered the 
barber of Bagdad, and took patience while the other went on. 

“ I did but wish to offer my poor services, sir, cither to the lady or 
yourself ; and seeing you both in a ” 

“ The only service, sir, you can render us,” said the young gentlc- 
interrupting him, “is to run as fast as you can along that path, 
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past the church, on to the rectory ; and to heg Dr. Western to send his 
carria.^e, saying that this lady, liis ward, has met with a little accident, 
and ” 

‘M^h, no, no ; yon will alarm them !’' cried Louisa. 

But the stranger, without attending to her, set otF good-humouredly 
at full speed towards the rectory ; and Louisa turned to Morton with 
t he first smile that had brightened her face that morning, saying, “ Let 
ns go ; I can go now, and that strange man will frighten our goo<l 
friends.’' 

seems an impertinent puppy,” answered Morton, '^though a 
good-humoured one. But are you really able to walk, dearest Louisa V’ 

“Oh, yes, ’ she replied, “he has done me good, do you know; for he 
has made me laugh, when I felt more inclined to cry.” 

“ To cry !*' said her lover, drawing her arm through his, as she rose 
to proceed. 

There was both surpryp and sadness in his tone ; and, fearful that 
she had grieved him, Lduisa answered, “Yes, Morton, to Aveep. But 
<lo you not know that avc women as often weep Avhen we are happy as 
when Ave are sorroAvfuU and I am very happy ; happy in all that has 
oeeurred ; happy in my deliverance, and that you effected it.” 

The Avurm blood glowed in her check as she spoke, and the last 
words AA'cre uttered Avith doAvneast eyes, and in a low tone, ^llcy Avere 
someAvhat similar to those she had before spoken ; but the rei>etition 
of tliem was very pleasant to her lovers ear. 

“ It Avas indeo<l most fortunate, my Louisa,” he said, as they Avalkcd 
.wlowiy on, “ that I Avas passing at the tipne ; and yet it Avas a mere ac- 
cident, brought about by repentance for a fault I committed last 
night.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Loiiisji, AAuth a look of sur])rise, “I saw no fault.” 

“And yet I Avas guilty of a great one toAvards you, dcareJ^t girl,” re- 
plied her lover. “ The tlioiight of it broke my rest, and made me rise 
at daybreak, and go out to AAunder about till 1 could repair it. I felt 
that i was AAU’ong, Louisa, to speak Avords of love at such a moment as 
I did last night, Avhen I could tell nothing, explain nothing, and you 
could make no reply. J feared that I might have agitated, perhaps 
pained you ; and that, AAdicther my hopes were false or true, 1 might 
have disturbed your repose. You knoAv all iioav; and of one thing he 
sure, my Louisa, that I would never have ventured to seek your love, 
if by station and fortune 1 A\'ere not in a position to justily me in so 
doing.” 

“And do you imagine, Morton,” asked Louisa, Avith a look almost 
reproachful, “ that station or fortune Avould make any difference in my 
regard ? It is true I am not a romantic person, and 1 know that coirl- 
l»ctence is necessary to happiness; hut where it is to be found on one 
side it is sufficient. My dear father taught me to value other things 
than wealth or rank, and 1 have not forgotten his lessons.” 

“ 1 am sure you have not, my Louisa,” replied her lover, “and of 
vou I entertained no doubt ; hut there arc friends and guardians to he 
thought of too, dear girl, and they judge alone by the customs and 
conventionalities of society. The poor artist, which the good people 
here, it seems, give me out to be, Avould be naturally, perhaps not im-^ 
properly, rejected as the suitor to the vrcalthy heiress/ Avhilc the man* 
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of fortune^ to whom her riches are no object, would be accepted by the 
wise men who have her happiness in trust, though the one might be 
worthy of her, the other not.’' 

“ It seems to me very strange and very wrong that it should be so,” 
replied Louisa, thoughtfully ; for to the one her fortune might be bene- 
ficial, enabling him to pursue a high and bright career, to cultivate 
his abilities, and to advance the very arts which are a glory and a 
benefit to Ins country ; while in the hands of the other it would be but 
of little service to himself or his fellow-creatures.” 

“ It is as well in our case,” answered Morton, ‘Mliat, as objections 
iniglit be raised against your desire by tliosc who would think. the, v 
Avere acting conscientiously in opi»osing your marriage with a poor 
man, no valid obstacle of that kind does exist : and I tell you that such 
is the case at once, dear girl, not because it would make any difference 
in your eyes whether 1 were the poor artist or not, but because 1 tluiik 
i(- may set your mind at case in regard to the opposition of others.” 

“ I must not take credit to myself,” answered Jjouisa Charlton, for 
liaving thought you the poor artist, Morton ; for though J did so for a 
few days, I was soon convinced that report was false, and yet, I thinlc, 
Mrs. (diarlton believes so still.” 

‘‘ Lo not undeceive her, Louisa!” exclaimed Morton, eagerly ; 
■^1 have my own views on that point, and have encouraged the idea. 
Cray, do not contradict it to any one. You shall hear, whenever we 
have a moment or two for private conversation, every particular of my 
fate and history ; for from her I love I can have no concealment. But; 
wc have not time now ; for here comes the good rector’s carriage at 
lull speed. In the meantime, Louisa, know me as nothing but as re- 
port gives me out, and let me see what will be the end of the game 
that is playing ; lor you as well as I must perceive, tliat the conduct of 
some persons very near you is not altogether natural.” 

lie had no time to say more, for at that moment the carriage of the 
worthy rector pulled up beside them, and the doctor himself got out 
in eager haste, followed by the stranger of the smelling-bottle and 
cosmetic. 

” Why, what is this, my dear child ?” exclaimed the worthy clergy- 
man, “ What is this, Mr. Morton < Both wet; but 1 see how it is, I 
unde rsf and it all.” 

“!Not all, I think, my dear sir,” replied the young gentleman; 
and lie proceeded to give their friend a brief account of all that had 
occurred. 

“ Ah, Louisa, Louisa ! ” cried the good rector, shaking his finger at 
her, ‘ impulse, impulse ! you women always act from impulse, and 
peril your owiisclves without a chance of assisting others. But what 
has become of the poor bo^ ? He might be drowned while Morton 
Avas assisting you.” 

*• Oh, no!” replied LouiSa's lover; “he remained struggling gal- 
lantly, and seemed to have some idea of swimming ; but his fishing- 
rod was Ins best friend, keeping his head above Avatcr till I could re- 
turn, and draw him out. He is the son of Edmonds, the park-keeper, 

1 think ; and as soon as he was on dry land set to work to Avind up his 
line as if nothing had happened.” 

They Avere by this time so near the rectory that Louisa would not 
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get into the carriage, but walked on still leaning on her lover’s arm, 
and accompanied by Dr. Western; while the man in the blue satin 
handkerchief coolly mounted the box of the carriage and rode back, 
apparently making himself quite at home. 


CHAPTER XV. 

IViiJiN Louisa Charlton went out in the early morning, she believed 
that no one in the house was up but the servants. vSuch was not the 
case, however ; lor Alfred Latimer was already in the library, Mitli an 
aching head apd irritated licart. On the x> receding evening he had 
left his mother’s house, very soon after dinner, to seek his old haunts, 
and to lose a considerable portion of the money he had received from 
Morton in the morning ahmlay ; and now he sat, with his check resting 
on liis hand, in sullen silence, ready to quarrel with any one that 
might present himself. The door of the library was partly open, and 
he saw Louisa come down and go out. At first he thought of follov/iiig 
licr, and rose to do so ; hut the moment after he sat down again, say- 
ing to himself, 1 won’t. I’ll stay, and bring my mother to 

reason. It is time for her to rise. She shall find that 1 will not bo 
trifled with any more and ringing the bell sharply, bo told the ser- 
vant, who appeared at its loud summons, to send his mother’s maid up 
to her room with a message to the purpose that he wished to speak 
with her immediately. The man retired to obey his orders : but nearly 
ball an hour elapsed without any one appearing, and Alfred Latimer’s 
impatient spirit wrought turbulently within him at the delay. At 
length, working himself up into a fit of passion, ho hurrie<l out of the 
library^ and was mounting the stairs, when he met the maid coming 
down to give him notice, that Mi's. Charlton awaited him in her dress- 
ing-room. 

‘*In Heaven’s name ! what is the matter, Alfred?” demanded Mrs. 
Charlton, as soon as he entered. Something must have gone wrong, 
or I 4im sure you would not have disturbed me at such an early 
hour ” 

“As nearly ten o’clock?” asked Alfred Latimer. “ AV ell, you arc 
quite right : something has gone wrong, everything ha,s gone wrong, 
and I must have it put right. You know I asked yon for fifty pounds 
yesterday *’ 

“ And I told you, my dear bo}', that I bad not got it to give,* 
answered Mrs. Charlton, in a soothing tone. 

“ You have plenty of money to give parties With, and fine wines, and 
all sorts of things from London ; and tO keep horses, and carriages, 
and servants enough, to do nothing,” replied her dutiful and affec- 
tionate child. 

“Alfred, Alfi'od !” cried his mother, “ I never thought I should hoar 
my son, for whom I have sacrificed so much, speak such words. You 
know quite well the horses and carriages are J^ouisa’s, not mine. Al- 
most all the servants are hers ; and docs my own sou grudge me the 
comforts of my home, an<l evQu the respectable appearance which I am 
obliged to keep up?” — and Mrs. Charlton wiped away a tear 
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This is all very good, mother,” replied Alfred ; “but necessity has 
no law, and money must be found ; for money I must have.” 

“ It 1 could have found it/’ said Mi’s. Charlton, “ you should have 
had it. Do you think, if I could have procured it, 1 would have put 
off my journey to London ” But eveiy^ farthing I had, except just 
enough lor the expenses of the liouse, 1 was obliged to pay, because 
those people, the Marsons, chose to fail, and force me to pay the hor- 
rid bill I had there— lour hundred pounds at one blow ! Only wait- till 
Louisa is of age, or till I liave carried out what I liave in view with 
regard to hei*, and you sliall have as much as you can desire.” 

“I cannot wait, and Avill not wait,” replied AItVed Latimer, fiercel.y. 
“ I have hills to pay as well as you, and they must be paid too. *Why 
should you not sell, or pawn, sonic of all your smart- jewels ? They 
would soon raise t he money ; and you arc a widow now, and don’t want 
them.” 

^?ow Mrs. Charlton was fond of jewels, and had accumulated no in- 
considerable store: but still she thought that if the sum required 
wes but fift}" i^oimds, she could part with some for her dear boy’s 
sake. 

“You are unkind, Alfred,” she said; “but to show you that I 
would do anything 1 can to help you, 1 will raise the fifty pounds upon 
some of the trinkets poor Mr. Charlton gave me.” 

“ Fifty pounds !” cried her son. “ Tlial would have done yosterdav, 
but, it will not do io-day. i have many billsto pay that eaimot be }>ut ofr. 
One man tlivcaicns to arrest me, and another has actually taken out a. 
writ. Now I will be free of all this without further delay. 1 will 
have my debts paid : 1 a\ ill have something over to start upon ; and 
then; ” 

“But what i.s the amount F* demanded the lady, in consterna- 
tion. 

“ A thousand pounds will do, T think,” replied Alfred Latimer, 
coolly. 

“A tliousand pounds !” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, and throwing her- 
self back in her chair, she added, in an altered tone, — “ You cannot 
have it, Alfred.” 

“ Indeed !” he said, with his eyes fljishing fire. 

“Ko !” she replied, decidedly. *1 have told you — and so it must 
l)c. You cannot have it ; and if you think to frighten me into sup- 
plying your extravagance and folly at this rate, you are mistaken. I 
wish you had not disturbed me out of my sleep to licar such nonsense 
and Mrs. Charlton yav»'ncd. 

There was some reality in her demeanour, and a good deal that was 
assumed ; for she thought that he had taken a peremptory tone merely 
f-o alarai her, which could oijy be met by a cool one ; but she >vas not 
quite prepared for wdiat w'as to follow. His manner, toe, altered ; he 
set his tcel-h close, as if afry,i(l of giving >vay too far to the strong pas- 
sion within him, and approaching his mothers chair, he said in a low 
bitter tone, — “So you will not sell your diamonds for the relief of 
your sou V' 

“Not one,” answered Mrs. Charlton. 

“ Well, then, you will ixcver sec him again,” said the young man. 

“ Pooh !” said Charlton, “you know^ better;” but without an 
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other word he turned to the door, and went out, cIosin£^ it quietly be 
hind him. o 1 ^ 

iVfrrf. Cliarlton was somcwhatalarmcd ; for, thoug:h she had often sec?! 
fits of violent passion in A Ifrcd Latimer, she had never beheld any ciibrt 
to j‘epress the expression of Jiis rage. If he had cursed and sworn, 
she could have felt quite easy; if he had banged the dressing-room 
door as he retired, it would have been a relief. But the stern low tone, 
the sliiit teeth, the quiet exit, had something awful in them ; and aftei- 
pausing for a few minutes in consideration, she rose and rang her belL 
Bclore the maid could appear, she heard a horse’s feet, over the gravel, 
and, Rooking out, saw her son riding away from the liousc on a liorse 
that was always kept for him at Jdalliugton; and when her abigail 
entered, Mrs. Charlton niercly said, — “I)o my hair.” 

In the meanwhile Alfred Latimer rode on llowm the village, and ap- 
proached t he road that ran along by the bank of the stream ; but as 
he was in the act of turning his horse’s head as if to follow that j)ath, 
he suddenly pulled up, thought for a moment, and then, crossing the 
bridge, apj)roachcd the park gates. Qlicre lie dismounted, tied his 
licast to the iron bars, and walked with a rapid step in the direction 
of the park-keeper’s house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

In a. shady grove in Mallington l^ark, ahouP the hour of eleven, or a 
little altci’, on the day of whiirh I have iust been speaking, two ])orsoiis 
wore walking on slowly together along the paths in earnest (‘onversa- 
tion. Hither and thither they went from one walk to another, but 
never issued beyond the cover of the rces. They went hand in hami, 
too, and one spoke eagerly and rapidly, while the other replied little, 
but by sighs. They were Alfred Latimer and Lucy, the fair young 
ilaugliter of the park-keeper, Edmonds — a dangerous companionship 
lor her. ^ He seemed pressing her vehemently to some step which she 
was unwilling to take, and ever and anon she raised her eyes, full of 
tears to his, and answered,— “ No, Alfred; no, I cannot. Oh, do not 
ask me, Mr. Latimer, it would lircak my father’s heart, if I Avere to 
leave him Avithqut telling him wlicre I am going.” 

“ And you Avill break mine if you refuse, Lucy,” replied Alfred 
Latimer ; “you can write to him to-morrow, and tell him you areAvith 
me, and that we arc going to be married as soon as ever Ave can be.” 

But Lucy shook her licad mournfully, saying, “ lie will not believe 
that.” 

“And you doubt it, too, Lucy !” cried Alfred Latimer, vehemently ; 
“you think I woukl'brcak my oath ! You do not love me, Lucy, that 
is very clear. Nay, do not cry now ; jmu Avill make your eyes red, and 
every one Avill see.” 

Lucy Edmonds Aviped tlie tears aAvay, and replied in a low voice. 
“ You know I love you — you know it too Avell, or jmu Avould not ask 
me to do what is Avroug.” 

T u wrong,” ansAvered Alfred Latimer ; “ I tell you that 

I have had a quarrel Avith my mother, so that I cannot slay any longer 
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Jiere, or we he married at once ; and jet joii refuge to go am. 

marrv" me a« tsoon iia it cun he done.” 

“dh, no/* said Lucy; “I only refuse to go with von without nn 
father’s knowledge. You know, Alfred, it would be very wicked, anti 
1 should never be happy after.” 

“ And so you ■will really make me unhappy for ever, Lucy ?” asked 
the young gentleman ; “for yon will never see me more, after I have 
once gone away. Come, Lucy, come — go back quietl}^ to the house, 
get some few things ready, and meet me in two hours at the otlierside 
of the park and bonding down his head, he kissed her. 

“ 1 cannot — I cannot,” answered Lucy ^almonds, weeping. “ With- 
out my father’s leave I (tannot come.” 

Alfred Latimer’s cheek was somewhat red; and even to her he could 
not repress the quick and angry flash of his eye at anything like oppo- 
sitioii. Ihit before he could utter many words, issuing suddenly from 
one of the side paths, Ijiicy’s father himself stood before them. The 
good man’s brow was stern and dark, and his lip quivering with many 
mingled emotions. 

“ Jjct go my daugliter’s hand, sir,” said Edmonds, after gazing at him 
for an instant ; “and never you set your foot in this park again.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Alfred Latimer, with a sneer. “ Methinks 1 shall 
require to l)e warned off’ by some better authority than Muster Ed- 
monds, formerly Lord ]\Ialliiigton’s park-keeper; if you come to thal, 
what business have you in this park yourself?” 

“ 1 have business cuougli, and authority enougli for my purpose,” 
reidicd tklrnonds, taking his daughter’s hand, and drawing her to him, 
“and that you will find, sir. I knew you to be bad enough long ago, 
but f did not think you were so base as to seek to ruin tliis poor girl.” 

Tlio young gontlcmaii gazed at him for an instant with a fierce look, 
and then turned his eyes to Lucy, who stood by her father, with her 
limbs shaking, and her fa(5e drowned in team. That sight seemed to 
move him, and he said, — “I did not. seek to ruin her. Jt is not true. 

1 intended to marry her — ay, immediately.’' 

“False ! false !” cried Edmonds. “You told her you would marry 
her, I don’t donbl-, hut when you had once got her in your jiowcr it 
would have been a diti'erent tale.” 

“ >Jo, it would not,” replied Alfred Latimer; “ .1 would have married 
lier, and I will.” 

“ Ko, that you shall not,’ replied Edmonds, sternly. “You arc no 
husband for my daughter, sir ; keep in your own station — marry in 
your own station. So shall she, please God. I would a great deal 
rather see lier the wife of an liouest labourer than the wife of a dis- 
honest gentleman. 1 don't mean to say you arc so- that I know no- 
thing about ; but T do know that you would not make lier happy, and 
so you should not have her, even if all your fine speeches were^ true. 
Come along, laicy— come ‘frith me ;” ami, drawing her awaj', he turned 
his steps towards his own house. 

At a quick pace Edmonds hurried on in silence. He noticed not, ho 
did not scorn to perceive that the trembling lim]»s of his daughter could 
hardly bear her on, and that he dragged her along with liim, rather, 
than supported her, as she hung upon his ami. ihit when they came 
to a little clump of trees behind the ffarden at the back of the house. 
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he suddenly stopped, and turning to Lucy, he said, “ I will not tell 
your mother, my child, for it would make her wretched.” 

Oh, father ! 1 did not intend to do any wrong,” replied Lucy Ed- 
monds, with the tears streaming dowm her face ; “ I would not have 
gone wdth him. Indeed, 1 would not.” 

I know it Lucy, love,” replied her father, throwing his anns round 
her, and pressing her to Ids breast. I heard a good deal as J came, 
up the walk, Lucy, and 1 know that though you have been a silly girl 
to listen to him at all, yet it was not in your heart to do any wrong — 
the more base he for wishing to make you. But there is one thing, 
Lucy,” he continued, “ you must promise me upon your word, — you 
must promise me never willingly to see or speak with this young man 
any more.” 

*‘Oh, father!” replied Lucy Edmonds, ‘Mic loves me — indeed, in- 
deed he does. And I — I — — ” 

/‘You think you love him,” answered her father; “perhaps you 
really do, and if so I am very soriy for it, Imcv, for his marriage with 
you is not even to bo thought of. 1 would not give you to luni, my 
girl, if ho were the richest and the Idghcst man in the land.” 

“ But perhaps you may change, father,” said Lucy — “ perhaps ho 
may cliange.” 

“ When he does, 1 may, and then I will tell you,” answered Edmonds ; 
■‘but in the meantime 1 must have your promise,— Lucy, you wouUi 
not surely disobey me 't ” 

“ Oil no, father, no,” replied Lucy Edmonds ; “ 1 will. do as you bid 
me in all things, and I promise you that 1 will not see or speak ivith 
him without your knowledge and consent — hut yet I am sure be loves 
me.” 

Edmonds shook his head with a sad and i)ainfiil smile. “ So thinks 
cverj^ woman,” replied he, “ of the man that ruins her. If she does 
not, she is worse than he is. But come, my child, keep your promise, 
and that promise will keep you safe. Wipe your eyes, or go and 
walk in the garden for a while. Your mother has had one sad fright 
this morning, and there is no need she should have too many at once, 
Lucy.” 

“Oh ! udiat has happened?” cried Lucy, diying her own tears, and 
looking eagerly in her father’s face. 

“Why, your brother fell into the river, and would have been drowned 
if Mr. Morton, the gentleman ivho came up to the cottage the other 
day, had not plunged in and got him out,” replied Edmonds ; and then 
added in a somewhat bitter tone, “Ay, he is a gentleman, indeed , but 
this young fellow ” 

He did not finish the sentence, but Lucy fidmonds cast down her 
eyes, with a ciieck glowing like fire. It was her own heart accused 
her, and she asked herself, “ Have I been listening to tales of love, 
without my parents’ knowledge, from the lips of one whom they dis- 
approve, while sorrow and eare have come so near their dwelling ?” and 
as she. thus thought she raised her eyes to her iather’s face again, 
saying aloud, — “ 1 will go to my mother at once. J am very sorry that 
I was wrong, and I will tell her, too, all that has hap'pciicd, but not now, 
father. I will tell her to-night or to-morrow. Indeed, it will be better, 
for then she can always tell me what I ought to do.” 
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That’s a p:ood girl,’* replied her father ; act this way always, Lucy, 
and you will be in no danger. To-day you have been in more than 
you know o; and, taking her hand, ho led her on to the house. 


CHAPTEK XVTI. 

PoR at least five minutes after the park-keeper and his daughter had 
left him, Allied Latimer remained standing in the grove, giving way 
to the vehemence ol his passion, muttering vain curses, and rash and 
angry threats, against the man who had interfered only to save hie 
own child. “ I will have her,” he said at length ; ‘‘ I will have her in 
spite 01 him ; and 1 will have revenge, too — curse me, if I ivon’t ’and 
stamping on the ground, and shaking his fist, he "walked slowly a\ray 
toAvards the lodge. His eyes w^ere bent down, and, in hi ttlT meditation, 
he saw little or nothing that passed around him. When he reached 
the gates, he opened them, and Avent out Avithoiit noticing that tAA’O 
men AA'cre standing at the corner of the park wall ; and, unfastening 
iiis horse, he had got his foot in the stirrup when one of the tAA'o 
wattOiers ran forAA^ard and laid his hand upon his shoulder, saying. 
“Alfred Latimer, Esquire, 1 believe?” 

Yes, sir,” replied the young gentleman, turning first red and then 
pale. “Who the dcAdl are you?” 

“Only an officer of the sheriff of Middlesex, sir,” replied the 
man, “ Avith a Avrit against you, backed by the sheriff of the county, fiir 
a trifle you owe to Mr. Jones, of Piecadillj". Don’t doubt but your 
mother will soon settle the matter.” 

Alfred Latimer gazed at him Avith a look of hesitation for a moment, 
Imi gradually his face assumed a more determined and a fiercer aspect, 
and he replied, “ Xo ; 1 will not beg of my own mother. I’d rather go 
to gaol.” 

“Oh, sir. I've got nice apartments; quite at your service, sir,” re- 
plied the olfieer. “Airy situation, sir, looking upon the river. Do you 
travel by coach, sir, or Avould you like to have a shay ?” 

“I traA'Cl on horseback,” cried Alfred Latimer, springing into the 
saddle, and striking his hor.se Avith the spurs. The bailiff made a 
snatch at t,lic rein, but misused it, and the hoi-se dashed on, hitting him 
on the shoulder AAith its chest, and knocking him back upon the road. 

“ Stop him ! stop him ! ” shoute<l the officer to hi.s folloAver ; hut 
long ere the other man came up, the young gentleman Avas far upon 
lh(j road. 

“ I shall be followecl,” thought the young man, who, unaccustoinwl to 
such proceedings, saAv in imagination the sheriff's officers pursuing him, 
like a hunted hare, AA’ith a Avhole troop of mounted constables to back 
them. “1 shall be followed.! I Avill take to Wenlock Wood. Then 
let them catch me if they can.” Thus thinking, he spurred forwArd^ 
till passing the cottage of# Blackmore, the gardener, and the mill 
beyond, he came to the end of the park wall on that side, and turned 
up a narrOAv sandy path, which ran over the hill bctAv^cen Mailing-ton 
Park and some corn-fields. It soon led into a green lane, and along 
this he spurred at a rapid pace, till the banks opened out, and gave 
him egress upon a Avild and desolate looking common, with a thick 
Avood about half a mile lo the right. 
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At the mouth of the lane, Alfred Latimer pulled up his horse for a 
moment and listened ; but he still thought he heard the sound of 
horses’ feel, and spurring on again across the common — often obliged 
to turn to avoid this great mass of bushes, or that rock or large clump 
of trees “he reached ihe edge of AVenlock Wood. Ho had soon passed 
the outer belt of planting, where the trees were Younger but closer 
together, and reached a wilder part of the wood, where tall immemorial 
oaks, with .young saplings scattered between, rose far apart from each 
other, some still green and flourishing, some in various states of decay. 
The ground from which they sprung was rugged and uneven, in sonni 
places covered with high fern, in some rounded with masses of thick 
brushwood. Here api)carcd a deej) pit, witli the little shining pond in 
the bottom ; here rose a tall rock or a high bank, bearing ashes and 
beeches on the top ; and ever and anon a piece of green sward a]t- 
peared in the midst, affording free footing for the horse. To look upon 
it, it seemed at first sight an inextricable maze, through which no chance 
traveller could find his way, hut to the eyes of vUired Latimer the 
whole scene was familiar, for thither had he often resorted from the 
days of his boyhood, exploring its recesses with dog and gun. 

Cutting as straight across as the various obstacles would permit, 
towards the liighest bank which the scene displayed, ho skirted it along 
to a spot where a number of old oaks had congregated themselves 
under the bank, concealing its rugged face from the view. The trees 
above Btretchc<l forth their branches to those below, and several clumps 
of a younger growth stood forward before the rest, making the mass 
appear one close and iinpenetral)le thicket ; for though the wood some- 
times came forward in bold prominence, sometimes retreated, leaving 
a deep glen or glade between the two nearest points, yet still at the 
l)ottom appeared a thick woody screen hiding the crag. To Alfred 
Latimer, however, the place was, as I have said, familiar, and he rode 
along for about a third of a mile without pause or examination. 

In the end, he drew his* rein just at the mouth or entrance of one of 
the glades I have mentioned, gazing round on every side. Then, dis- 
mounting, he took the beast’s bridle on his arm, and led him down 
amongst the trees, apparently at the very closest and thickest part ; but 
just ai the end a little path was to he discovered on the right, so small 
that the entrance was not easily discernible amongst the tangled bram- 
bles and thorns, which in that place rose high up the bolls of the trees. 
Alfred Latimer, however, knew the preci.se spot, by an old holly which 
stood forward, as if to protect and conceal the mouth of the path ; and, 
leading his horse round, he pulled him unwillingly into the little road. 
The path soon led to a more open space behind the screen of oaks; 
and the young gentleman proceeded between ‘the trees and the high 
craggy bank till he reached the month of a deep cavern — whether tiic 
work- of nature or of art, who can now say 1 Many such are to be found 
in various parts of England, some well knoivn to the geologist and the 
wanderer in search of the picturesque : others unrecorded by tourist 
'and traveller, and only flimiliar to the midnight assassin of game, and 
the still more free speculator in the property of otliers. 

Without fear or hesitation, however, Alfred Latimer led his horse 
in, who fancying it, apparenuy, a newiy-mveuted kind of stable, fol- 
lowed very willingly under the rocky arch; and still holding the 
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bridle over his arm/ the .young gentleman seated himself upon a largo 
stoiui, Kiiyiiig aloud, -with a laugh, “ Now let them catch me if they can, 
the scomidrcls.” 

As he said so he thought he heard a rustle in t.lie further part of the 
cavern, and turning round, he gazed into the depth with some trepi- 
dation. He knew that it was of considerable extent, for he had ex- 
jdored it more than once, and, what with a tiirn, about thirty feet from 
the mouth, it might run into the cliff* some fifty or sixty yards. Hut 
the darkness of the interior was so j>rofound at that time of day that 
he could see nothing. The next instant, however, a voice from within 
exclaimed, — “ You seem mightily put out. Master Latimer. What is 
the maltcr ?*’ 

The voice was followed by the sound of steps, but it was not till the 
person wlio had sjiokcn had come forward, that Alfred Jjatirner could 
see anything tlirough tlie darkness. He then perceived advancing 
towards him a short scpiare figure, which gradually assumed the ap- 
]>earance of a man dressed in a sailor’s jacket and trousers, with a 
striped sliirt, and no waistcoat. A hlaitk handkerchief was twisted 
lightly round the neck, and the bushy dark whiskers extending under 
fhe chin, and almost col oring the throat, at first gave him the appear- 
ance of having another handkerchief bound round his jaws. His 
Iioad was covered with strong curling dark hair, and his face was 
bronzed with exposure to sun and wind. 

At first the young gentleman did not recognise the personage who 
seemed so familiar with his own name ; hut, after a moment's eoiisider- 
atioii, he exclaimed, --‘S\h ! is that you, .Tack Williams? Why, it is 
so long since you have been here, and the place is so dark, I did not 
know you. You have not shown yourself since that night when we 
allot t-hc pheasants in the park, and were obliged to run for it.” 

“ That -would not have made me run far,” answered Williams ; ** but 
i had other matters on hand. Mister Ijatimcr. What’s in the wind 
now, sir, that you are hiding here 'i Tell me if you like— don t tell me 
if yon don’t like. Only if you want help, here’s your man.” 

“Why, I have had a quarrel wdth my good mother, .lack,” replied 
Alfred Latimer. “ She keeps me shorter of money than ever; and I 
have determined to leave Jier, and seek my fortune where I (;an.” 

“ I hope you liavc brought some stock in trade with you,” am^wered 
fhe other ; “ for fortune can’t be bought and sold without fortune, as I 
have found out loq^ ago.” 

“ No, indeed,” answ^ered the young gentleman, who was restrained 
’hy certain doubts as to his old acquaintiiuce’s habits, from ackiiow- 
IcMigiiig that he had money about him. “ 1 have gpt nothing but a 
few^ shillings and my horse; but that I intend to sell as soon as I 
can.” , 

“ Ah — well — you arc not up to things yet, I sec,” replied WHJJiams. 
“1 -would not have come .out of sucli a house as that, if I had hePn 
you, without bringing away enough to live for a year or two, at least. 
Buli wdiat are you hiding for ? — arc .you afraid she will send after you?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Latimer, who saw that the tale of liis adventure with 
the hailitt’s -would confirm the representation he had made of the state 
of his purse. “ She w^ould not even give me enough to keep me out 
of prison, and just as 1 was at the park gates a fellow came up, and 



tapped me on the shoulder. But I jumped on my hoivse and rode over 
him.’’ 

‘'Well done! avcII done!” cried Williams, slapping him on the 
shoulder; " on my life, you will turn out a capital fellow. Just at the 
park gates, eh { I suppose you had been up to bid good-by to tlH‘ 
pretty little girl there. Why the devil did you not bring her wilh 
you? A man is always the better lor having a woman with him ; but 1 
suppose it was want of mono}*, Master Alfred. If that’s the case, 
speak out. You wore kind to me once, and one good turn dcservtv-. 
another. So, as I’ve got a little prize-money here, ii a ten pound note 
will help you, it’s quite at your service, sir; and wo can send a message 
to pretty Lucy to join you where you like.’’ 

“ No, no, Williams — you arc a good fellow;” and he grasped his 
hand ; “ but f will not take your little money from you, I will sell my 
horse, which is worth fifty pounds anywhere, and I think I can get 
some more from a friend. But it was not want of money Btopi)ed 
Lucy and me. Tt was that — as the devil would have it— up came her 
father ju.st as we were talking about it; and he found out all, and took 
her away. He has made her promise, I dare say by this time, not to 
go.” 

“Such promises arc soon broken,” answered Jack Williams, with a 
laugh. 

“ Ay, so they are,” said Alfred Latimer ; “ but I have a scheme in 
my head, if I can get some good fellows who don’t stand upon trifles to 
help me. When I have got together a little money so as to be sure tlxat 
she and 1 will have enough to go where we like, I will tell you more of 
it. — But how did you know anything of this all’air ! I thought 1 had 
kept it very close.” 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined Williams, smiling, “ but I have been hereabouts 
for a fortnight ; and there have been more eyes in ‘ Mallington Park 
than Edmonds thinks of. But what is your plan, sir ? I am no bad 
hand at scheming, and you are a young one.” 

“ Why, I have not yet quite made up my mind,” replied Alfred 
Latimer ; “ Lucy is willing enough to go, and would have been far 
away with me by this time if her father had not come up ; but now he 
will preach to her, and I'orbid her to see me any more, though I offered 
him to marry her at once.” 

“ Why, the man must he a fool !” exclaimed Williams in great sur- 
prise. 

“ Ay — but ho threw in my teeth that I was fonder of bold, wiM 
fellows,” answered the young gentleman, “ than of a set of puling cox- 
combs, such as one meets in society, and a great deal more of sucli 
cant. Now, 1 dare say Lucy will be watched and looked after, and 
persuaded not to come out to sec me.” 

“Oh! we will soon manage that, sir,” said Jack Williams, “if he 
let her come, why, I would go and take her. If you mean to 
marry her, the fool of a father should be forced to what is good for her 
and him too.” 

“ Hark!” said Latimer, in a low voice. “ There are steps coming 
near!” 

“ I dare say,” answered the other, “ it is Bill Maltby; I expect him 
soon, and if it be any one else, I will break his head. But you get 



further back into tlic sliadc — yon can take your horse into the 

1 know, I know,” answered Alfred Latimer; and retreatinj? towards 
the l>a,ck of the cavern, he stopped where he judged that neither he 
nor his horse could be seen. 

There, for the fii*st time, a question suggested itself somewhat diffi- 
cult to solve, but not very pleasant to leave in doubt. What was Jack 
Williams's motive for lying concealed in Wenlock Wood? lie had 
been in former days anything but famous either for good conduct, or 
timidity in the commission of evil. One of the most notorious poachers 
in the country, though the son of a respectable farmer, he had filled 
the 'whole neighbourhood with his exploits, and had only escaped 
Munishment by mingled boldness and skill. Once, indeed, be had 
!>con detected in the act, and taken, after desperate resistance; but he 
was at that time a mere lad, and his father’s entreaties to the owner of 
I lie game had saved the son tjrom the consequences of his offence, 
though only on the condition that he should be ^ent to sea. To sea he 
accordingly went, and returned, after a short time, 'lyith his moral 
health, at least, not at all improved by his marine excursion. All 
these things, and many more not very creditable to his friend, Alfred 
Latimer remembered ; but he h,^.«l no time to carry his speculation 
lii,r before the steps ho had heard sounded close to the cave, and anothci* 
figure darkened the moutlu 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As Alfred Latimer stood in the shadow of the cave, he could see 
witlioutbeing seen ; and he very soon perceived that the visitor was 
m other than his dissolute companion Bill Maltby. An unusual dc- 
uvee oi’ eagerness appeared in Maltby's manner as he first met Wil- 
: Kirns, but their voices soon dropped almost to a whisper. Knowing 
both parties well, Latimer did not think it necessary to use much 
ceremony in joining them, and with the foot of his horse announcing 
bis approach, he advanced to the spot where they were standing; 
ratcliing a few words which Williams uttered in a louder tone. 

“ Xo, no,” the man said, “ he is not up to that yet. He will be one 
day, wlion lie learns a little better.” 

By Ibis time the young gentleman was close to them ; and Williams 
turning round, as if he had previously forgotten Ids proximity, and 
bad been talking of some one else, proceeded, “ Ah, Mr. LaAier ! — 
You sec I have got a companion, Bill. But I think he is friglitcned 
about nothing and he proceeded to relate to the other the story of 
Alfred Ijatimcr’a adventure with the bailiffs. 

“ Pooh !” said Maltby ; saw the two fellows drinking at thOlag^ 
pipes, and waiting for the coach to return to London. You can go 
back quite well now, if you like, Latimer, for the old Blue alw*ays 
])rissc3 at eleven, and it is well nigh one now.” 

“ He is not going back at all just yet,” answered Williams, speaking 
for his young companion ; “ but you can go on in safety, if you like^ 
sir ; for you hear wliat Bill says.” 



^'Inm sure they followed me part of the way/' said Latimer; *'an( 
1 asLW some people ridin;^ on the common." 

f3ill Maltby Jauj^ched. "So did I,” he said. "I saw Squire 31 id- 
dleton, and liis two sons, and the keeper, on their ponies. But I saw 
the two fellows who came down last night dririking a glass of brandy 
and w’ater in the coffee-room of the Bagpipes, and one of them told 
me they were waiting for the coach. So you can go now quite av'cII, 
3Ir. Latimer ; there’s no risk in the world.” 

It needed no great penetration on the part of Alfred Latimer to see 
tlxat his two companions wished to get rid of him ; a very unpleasant 
perception it is, wdiich is almost sure to touch upon some tender 
point : but vanity docs not always resent the injury in the same 
manner. 

Nevertheless, several motives induced him to beat his retreat ; they 
were two to one, and not persons to be lightly (juarrclled wit.h : he pro- 
posed also to employ them afterwards, and it was not worth wdiile to 
have any disagreement with them then : the town, too, towards wdiich 
his steps v'ere bent was at a considerable distance, and he wished to 
reach London as early as possible on tine following day. Deciding 
upon his course, then, he led his horse out ol‘ tJje cave, and walked on, 
with the bridle over his arm, between the old trees and the high eliffv^ 
bank. The man Williams accompanied him, giving Bill Maltby 
a sign to stay behind ; and when they had got a sufficient distance to 
be out of earshot, he said, in a civil and kindly tone, "Well, 31r. 
Latimer, when you have settled your business, and like to go on with 
that little affair of pretty Lucy Edmonds, you have nothing to do but 
to come and let me know. I did not speak of it before Bill Maltby 
there, for there’s no use in telling him anything about it now ; but 
3 'ou see, as it’s very likely that 1 shan’t be just 'where I am now when 
you come back, you must ask Bill where 1 am, for he’ll know.” 

Thus saying he held out his hand, and without any consideration of 
all with which thaf. hand might be stained, and probably the spots 
upon it were not few', Alfred Ijatimer took it, receiving the contagion 
of a foul mental disease, mortal to the better life of the heart 

He then rode on upon his w\a 3 % and Jack Williams returned to liis 
companion in the cave, wiiose first question was, " What liavc you 
done the young cove out of, JackT’ 

"1 have done him out of nothing. Bill,” he said; "first, because 
I did not w'arit, and next, because he has devilish little to be done 
out of.” 

" Whv didn't .voii w'aht?” a.sked Bill Maltby; "he bad money 
cnouglljLlast night, and it’s no bad joke to clean out such a guil 
as tharT 

" He's not such a gull as you think,” answered Williams. " There’s 
a jyQod deal of determined devil in him,*I can tell you, as j'ou’ll find 
'but one day. Then, as to money, he said^ie had got very little. But 
if ho had bad the Mint in his breeches pocket 1 wouldn’t have put my 
hand in; first, because he’s alw'a^'s been civil and kind to me, and, 
next, because he’s one of us in some sort already, and will be 
more so before long.” 

"Ay, ay, so you think,”. said Bill 3laUl)y; "but you’ll find 3 'our- 
self twdsted there. His* mother •will give liim money enougli when 
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she ^ind8 he's resoJuta mth her, and then hell see us all at, the 
devil.” 

^ Williams looked at him with a grim smile. You arc mistaken, 
iiill,” he said. “ There are some roads on which, if you take hut t.wo 
or tJii'ce steps, you never can go hack again, do what you will, and ours 
is one. This lad lias already got ids feet upon it, and tliores no going 
/>ack lor him. — Ihit let us talk about this other job. When did you 
say I he fellow 'tvould pass by?” 

“ Why. I told him to meet me over at Sturlon at three,” answered 
his eoTiipaiiion, “and that 1 would get him a good sale for his stuff ; 
so he’ll pass hero about two. Now you see. Jack, we must settle what’s 
to be done; for f sup])ose you w'on't like to tinish him exactly ?” 

“No," said Williams, thoughtfully ; “no, not unless he shows fight. 
Then, when one’s l)loo<l is up, no one can toil what may Lappen. But 
what of (hat ? J don't see Avhat diflcrence that makes. The Iuav says 
it’s all the, same Avhether you relieve a fellow of the superfluous and 
let him go, or cut liis pipe, and stop his Avhistling. One’s hanged for 
it all the same, if one’s found out.” 

“ Ay, blit I’ll tell you Avhat differeiiec it makes in this matter," said 
Bill Mabby. “ You see, if you intended to do the thing out and out, 
I must stay Avidi you. and lend a hand ; but if you do not, 1 had bet- 
ter go oil to Stnrtoii, and speak to the fellow.s there about taking 
some of bis slulf, 'riieu I can meet him, and be quite civil to 
him.” 

“ Ay, ay, Bill, take care of yourself,” replied Jack AVilliams. “ Tlicrc 
-don’t look cro.ss at mo- 1 think you are quite right. 1’here is no 
use of putting two heads into a noose, Avhen one ivill do. What has he 
got about him !" 

‘ A cool liiindrcd, 1 should think,” rci»licd Billy Mallby; “I saw 
him flush a live pound note of the Huntingdon bank ; so 1 ju.st gave 
Jiiiii a hint, as a friend, that lie liad better get them changed, for that 
there was a talk of that moncy>shop going. He answered, he luul sold 
for a, hundred at Huntingdon and Kimholtou three or four days ago, 
and then he had heard nothing against the hank. He thanked me, 
howcA’cr, lor my advice ; and .sai<l, he would get all he had changed 
before he went further.” 

“ He seems to be no fool, then,’’ said Williams, in a thoughtful 
tone. 

“ Yes, he is—aud no, he is not.” answered Billy Malthy. “ Tic 
seems quite a ninny in some things, and sIircAvd enough in others.” 

“ A sort of man to rcmcinhcr the cut of one’s jib Avclh oh 

asked Jack Williams; “and to swear to it stoutly afterwards, ‘1 dare 
say 'f” 

Malthy nodded Ids head, jaiid his companion mused for several 
minutes. His next ivords showed upon what his thoughts had tufricriT 
for at length he said abruptly, “No, I won’t do for him ! it’s not come 
to that yet, Bill : but I’ll take care he slia’n’fc see me. You go on to 
Sturton, and leave the rest to me. — A"ou are quite sure of the way he 
' Avill come ?” 

“ Quite ; unless the devil puts his foot in it,” answered Bill Maltbyc 
“ for I told him of the red post, and of the ‘three roads, and that if he 
went either to the right or to the left he would, lose himself. So h 
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said lie would take euro ; that he was fond of a country walk, huf did 
not want to he one of the hahes in the wood.” 

The rtcouiidrel laughed gaily at his own <?ouceit; some further 
conversation took place, and at length the younger man took his 
departure for the little town, liumming a slang song, as carelessly 
as if the dark weight of crime rested not on his heart— no thought 
of punishmciit here or liercafter troubled tlie enjoyment of the hour. 

His comxianion disxihiyed a different aspccL; for, going a little fur- 
ther into the cave, he seated himself, crossed his long sinewy arms 
upon his broad chest, and with his eyes bent upon the ground, and his 
lirow gathered into a frown, remained in gloonu" thought for the next, 
hall' hour. 

At length, rising quietly, he sai<l, ^Mt is time to he jogging, the fol- 
low can’t he long first and going into the rcM-osses of the cave he put 
a brace of ])istols into his pocket, a powder flask, a small bar of iron 
like a marlin spike, and wrapjied up a pair of thick boots in a bundle 
witli some clothes. Then taking a heavy stick formed of a sajiling oak, 
with the rounded root at the end, he thrust it through the. tie of tlio* 
handkerchief, which contained his goods and chattels, laid it on his 
shoulder, and walked out of the cave. 

With a slow step, and looking round him on every side, he ad- 
vanced, forcing his way througli the trees, till he reached the side of a 
small path, which ran from Mallington to Hturton. 

Tie lay and listened for the coming foot-falls, and moodily he ponderc 
over Ihe past and the present. Yet he thought not to forbear. Wliy 
should he forbear? he asked himself. If is lot was drawn, his fate 
sealed, his road chosen. There w*as no returning. Kevcrtlielcss, when 
a thrush sitting on the tree above his bead began to pour forth its 
afternoon song, there was something in the sound that seemed to touch 
him. It was like the voice of an ungcl in }>ity calling to him to foi' 
bear; and, whatever Avcrc his thoughts, he murmuretl, “ I will not hit 
him hard.” 

A footstep was coming near ; and rising up he looked through the 
branches upon the path. There was n gaily-dressed man — he whom 
we liave described as coming upon Morton and Louisa Charlton as 
they sat by the stream — walking slow ly forward w ith a sauntering and 
selt-eonccitcd air. 

Williams grasped the thick stick he had brought with him, thc^ 
bundle had been cast down long before. He set his teeth, compressed 
his lips, and hardly breathed. His heart beat, though he would have 
stilled its beatings; his temples throbbed, though in moments of 
greater danger his bosom had been calm, his brain cool. Jt was not 
fear, it was not doubt that was upon him — it* was tlic troubled expec- 
tation of crime. ^ 

- — ffVo or three more steps, and the w'ayfarer was close to him ; he 
passed the tall tree and the low bushes, and then a thundering blow 
upon the he^id dashed down his hat upon his brow% and laid him on 
the ground. The bludgeon w^as raised again to strike him as he lay, 
but he was silent and motionless — so still that his vciy tranquillity 
seemed to plead for mercy. 

“ .1 liit him harder than F rntended,” said his assailant, running round 
the bushes, and gazing upon his victim. Then, bending down his 



head, he listened. He breatIu3S ! He is hut stunned;” and quickly 
putting his hands into the. traveller’s pockets, lie drew out a heavy 
purse eraminod -vvcll nigh lull of gold ; there was a pockcl-ljook also, 
with sonic bank-iiote.s in it, but that he threw down again, and, satisfied 
V. ith his prize, gazed round him for a moment, 

^riien darting back behind the bushes, he snatcdied up his bundle: 
I'lif, l)ef‘ort3 he wont, returned to take atiothcr look at what he had done, 
t/o bent down his liead again, but noiv ho could hear no breath ; and 
wifli a quick step lie hurrieil away up the patli fora eou]>lc of Iniiidred 
ya.rds then turned into tlic wood again, and, pursning a circuitous 
came out upon the common at the back of Mallingtoii ]*urk, 
.-ouio two miles from the scene of his crime, and quite on the otlioj* 
side. At this time, indeed, it appeared as if lie were rutlier going to, 
(joining from, the s}»ot where the deed had been committed ; but 
there was close by a small country road leading down, under the park 
\\all, to aMallhigton, and scarcely had his feet entered upon it when he 
beheld two labouring men w'alkiiig on before him. 

ills first impulse w'as to quit it again, but a scicond thought made 
him (piicken his pace and come up with them. He knew neither, but 
one gave him good-day as he w'ent, and entering into conversation, he 
proc(!cdcd in their company till they reached the hank of the river. 
'J’lieie the course of his two companions led them to the right, wdiilc 
his went to the left, for he had already told them that he was going to 
Mailington, and, leaving them, he w'alked stoutly on till they wore out 
of sight ; then seating himself on the bank, he took off his shoes and 
stockings and washed his feet in the river, looked round to ensure that 
lie was not observed, and taking the thick boots out of his bundle, put 
a stone in each of the light sailor’s punijis, and cast them into the 
water. 


CJIAPTEll XIX. 

Tnr; man lay quite still, with liis head partly turned on one side, and 
his liar beaten down till it reached his eyel)row^s. The back of the 
hai, indeed, was quite knocked in, for there the bhnv had fallen. • His 
eyes were closed, too, wdien his assailant walked away, and his liand 
remained extended, with a little memorandum- book fallen from it. on 
the grass. Hut as soon as the retreating footsteps become somowJiat 
faint, the eyelids were sli.ghtly raised, then fully lifted, and he gazed 
down the path which the robber had taken. Williams w'as still in 
sight, Init W'as lost, the moment after behind the trees ; and the traveller 
lifted his head and listened. Then raising himself slowdy on his arm, 
he sat up, and put his hand to hishrow^ pushing off his hat. A stream 
of l»]ood from the back of biS head, wdiere one of the knotted periutg 
ol‘ the stick had cut the skin, follow'cd and trickled down his neck,” 
while his eyes rolled somewhat dizzily, and he leaned his cheek upon 
his liimd. He uttered not a wwd, however, for several minutes, but 
once or twice put his left hand up to the spot where ho had received 
tlio blow. He then ro.se, but he soon sat down again, Avitli a faint 
look • and. after a little, crawling to the spot where his pocket-book 
lay, he took it up, and looked over the coutonts. None of the notes 
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had been taken, and he innraiurcd, — Thank God, it is no worse! 
He has got all the guineas, though— the villain ! — but I must get back 
home somehow, and have ray head looked to. lt*s a bad knock, but I 
think the skull is safe. I wish 1 could have got a good look at him. 
It was not that young fellow, Maltby, as he called himself— that s (;leiir 
enough. I wonder if J can walk now;” and, rising once more, he 
kept his feet better, and lookid about liim. 

Gradually, as Ire recovered from the first effects of the blow, and his 
ideas became more clear and collected, he began to feel a stronger de- 
sire to punish his assailant, and to think of the means of doing so. 
Though a fop of tlic lower school, and as vain as a nightingale, Mr. 
Tobias Gibbs was by no means a coward; and if Williams had met 
liim face to face, although the latter was by far tire stroiig(u- man of 
the two, a severe contest would certainly liave taken place ere Mr. 
Gibbs parted with tlie money of his employers; for that respectable 
geiitbman was the country traveller for a large and wealthy Avbolcsale 
perfumery bouse in London. Nevertheless, as he knew not by whom 
he hud been attacked, nor bow many confederates might be neai^, he 
hesitated a little us to his proceedings, and was deliherating upon the 
next step, when an approaching footfall, and the sound of a liglit air 
of the day whistled clear and merrily, made him turn round and look 
the other wny. A moment after a man, whom he had seen the evening 
before at !Mallington selling fruit, appeared through the trees, walking 
(piictly homeward. 

»Siay a moment, my good fellow,” said the traveller, feeling him- 
self re-assured by his aspect ; “ I wish you would help me a little, or 
at least let me walk home Ho Mallinglon with you, for 1 have been 
knocked down.” 

“ Lawk-a-mercy, sir so you have!” cried the man, looking at his 
bead : why, who the deuce did you find to (juarrcl witli iii Wcnlock 
Wood I” 

Nobody !” replied Mr. Tobias Gibbs. Nor did any one quarrel 
with me.” 

“They must ha’ been poachers, then?” said the peasant. 

Mr. Gibbs contented himself with replying, “ Worse, my good friend, 
a groat deal worse; for he has first broken my bead, and then taken 
my purse.” 

“What sort of a fellow was he?” asked his new friend. “I know 
most all the people about these parts.” 

“lean hardly tell,” answered Mr. Gibbs; “for T only got sight of 
him just as lie was going through the trees yonder, and then only saw 
his head and shoulders. He seemed a tall stout man, though.” 

“ Well, the best thing for yon, master,” said the jieasant, “ is to take 
hold of my arm, and toddle back to Mijllington, to have your bead 
Jiioked to. Jt s a bad knock as ever I sec.” 

“ Oh that is nothing,” answered Mr. T^ibiius Gibbs. “ A few <li‘cs.-- 
ings of Grimsditch’s famous vulncniry salve will set that to rights in 
two days.” 
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CHArTER XX. 

In a small house upon the Kentish side of the river Thames, to which 
dwelling you entered by a door hetwegn an old iron-shop and a rng- 
warehousc, there was a front room, with bars over the windows. The 
passage by w’hieh the foot of the stairs was reached ^ylm long and 
narrow ; and, besides the outer door, was an inner sort of wdeket, ANdiicli 
was kept always locked. A step or two further in than the wicket was 
the door of a small room on the left hand side, usually containing a 
turn-up bedstead — an old man, shaved once a fortnight — a young 
woman, washed not iniieh oftener — and three small children, who 
generally went without ablution. All the accessories were sallow, tlie 
jiassage was of no colour hut that of dirt, and the fragments of a piece 
of oilcloth which liad once carpeted it onl3' served to make the visitor 
stumble. 

The ebainbor was only tenanted by two persons : the one 
occupying a chair, with his arm .leaning upon the mahogany, and his 
whole ligurc cast back in a sort of reckless daring attitude, as if he 
felt himself perfectly at case wdiere lie tvus. The expression of the 
other’s features was very difierent ; it was anxious, thoughtful, annoyed, 
and yet displaying an etlort to cast off the load of care. He leaned 
bjick on the sofa, with his hca<l somewhat bent forward, bis hrow' 
slightly contracted, and his eyes looking at the face of his companion 
from umh'r the drooping lids with a steady and thoughtful glance. 

The other w^as short very short — but remarkably broad set; his 
hrow was high and wide, but the back of the head, though somewhat 
concealed by a quantity of thin light hair, that floated in graceful 
weaves all over it, was as round as a ball, somewhat protuberant above 
and behind the cars, and large where the base w^as joined by the thick 
ne(»k. His complexion was pale, as if wdtli tliat sort of sickness which 
"procjccds from intemperance of some kind, blanching the cheek and 
hollowdng the eye w ithout diminishing the corporeal powers, at least in 
its earliest stages. 

IJctwccn the tw'o stood a bowl of strong brandy punch, to wdiich 
each helped himself from time to time, w'iihout filling the glass full, or 
drinking it off hastily; but sipping the contents quietly and leisurel.y, 
wdiilc they conversed. It was evident that they had not met to drink, 
hut drank merely' because they had met. 

The one tenant of the spunging house — ^lie who sat upon the sofa — 
the reader need hardly be told w'as Alfred Latimer ; and tlie other, who 
sat near liim, was a prisoner Avhom he had found there wdieii the clear- 
sighted officials of the sheriffv pounced upon him and hon? him off, and 
towdiose conversation he ha^ been indebted for scvei-ul cbccrful liouis,.,. 
whi(di might otherwise havd been passed drearily enough. Hut he was 
indebted to him for nothing else : for, sad to say, the conversation of 
the debtor's prison, call it liy wdiat name you will — Fleets, King's 
Ueiich, Whitceross-street, or spunging-house — is full of nought but con- 
tamination and evil. Dark and ,sad is that companionship found 
there ; and during the ten days that Alfred Latimer had spent wdthin 
those w^alls, one after another, as they had come and, gone, the passing 
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tenants of the prison had each taught him some lesson of fraud — ha^ 
each habituated his thoughts to the contemplation of some nor vi(^( 
But the man who was now beside him had been his constant monitoj 
had first jnade him acquainted with the wavs of the pJiice, and Inu 
afterwards iiiforiucd him of a thous<ind horrible antecedents, which art 
constantly befalling the men who end in the prison at last. lie hiiij' 
self was an epitome of all the faults, follies, and vices —nay, J wouh» 
say crimes — wliich can he committed in society wifhout actual punish- 
ment ; and he had arrived at that state where evil ‘‘ becomes man s 
good.” and he boasts of the wickedness he has done. The youngc;' 
broiler of a man of station and wealth, lie had set out in life in an 
honourable profession, with powerful friends, and sufficient fortune, bul 
the latter Iiafl been soon spent, and the former soon alienated. One 
vice followed another, and with a combina-tion of headstrong violence 
and shrewd cunning, he had avenged himself upon the connexions wlio 
had abandoned him, both by using their names to procure the ’means 
of his own gratification, and by rendering their relationship with him 
a disgrace to themselves. Through many a long afternoon he hud 
amused his young companion with talcs of what he had done informer 
years ; of the duels he had fought, and the honest men he had slain to 
shield himself from the consequences of other deeds ; ay, and of the 
tricks and devices he had used to make the shot take clVect, and to an- 
ticipate the fire of his adversary. It was all true, too true, and yet he 
boasted of it ! Then he spoke of those whom he had swindled, and of 
all the cunning arks he had used to cheat and rob without calling on 
his head the arm of the law; and many a wild adventure and narrow 
escape was told between, wliich, seasoned with wit and eloquence, for 
he possessed both, and gilt with jest and sophistry, for he spare<i 
neither, were full of interest to his hearer. 

The effect upon the mind of Alfred Latimer was what might be 
expected. It was not to incline him to follow exactly the same course* 
for the difference between the two characters marked out a sci)arat c 
path for each ; but it was to sweep away every vestige of principle. ll<‘ 
went into that foul place, reckless, vehement, full of fiery passions and 
<langeroiis weaknesses, but with some hesitations and some doubts. Jis 
ten days his doubts and hesitations were gone virtue was his scorn, 
honour was a name, and pleasure of one kind or another was the only 
good. 

He had been telling his companion his circumstances and situation : 
and, oh ! how merrily the other laughed to hear that he had suffered 
himself to be refused money by a wealthy mother. 

Why, what would you have done?” demanded Alfred Latimer, 
somewhat ashamed of his ignorance in the eyes of his companion. 

‘'Done?” exclaimed Captain Tanker ille. " ^’here wore twenty 
things to be done. Just wiitc a cheque in Jier name for the money she 
ought to have given you ; Or, if you did not like that, supply yourself 
from the plate chest. We should always make our relations do what 
they Wight to do — it is a duty we owe them. Or, if you did not like 
to do that, why not come up to town, and order three or four thousand 
pounds worth of things in her name — have thorn sent homo to your 
lodging, and transfer them to a fence or a pawnbroker? I could tell 
you a dozen of making fathers and mothers, and brothers 
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and uncles, periorm the duties ol relationship !” and again he lauglieii 
merrily. 

While it was still ringing upon his lip the door opened, and the 
master of the house put in his head, saying, — Mr. Latimer 
here is a gentJoinan wisl*es to sec you and, looking towards the door 
the young man beheld Mr. Morton coming forward from the top of the 
'.airs. 


CHAPTER XXL 

iMoi^TON looked roiirnl with an expresion of countenanee not alhr 
getlier easy to deserihe. There was pain in it and surprise ; but as his 
eyes rather wandered round the miserable room he was tmtering, than 
iiirncd with any ieeling of commiseration towards its tenants, it was 
easy to perceive that his feelings were more general than particular; 
and, in tnith, he Mas at that moment asking himself — “ Docs the law 
of England really and truly consign unhappy wretches who have cani- 
tracted debts, which- - often hy the result of accident or misfortune — 
they eapiiot pay, to such an abode as this, to he preye<l upon by a set 
of harpies who 'wring from them all that they have left '# The old 
munishinciit-df ever there was such a one — of throwing a man into a 
])it full of serj)cnts -w'as better than this.” 

Whatever were his reflections, Alfred Latimer started up to receive 
liim Avith a very dilfcreiit air and manner from those M'hicli he usually 
horo. 

“Ah. !Morton,” he sai<l, “this is very kind of you, to come to sec 
me: for 1 sui»posc you arc not grabbed yourself; and so that must l>e 
yrmr motive.'’ 

“ That alone,” replied the young gentleman. “ J wish to h.n o a few 
minutes’ conversation AAuth you, boAvcver, Avhen you arc at leisure,” 

“Oh! ])y-;uid-ljy Avill do,” sai'd Mr, Latimer; “come, sit down and 
lake some punch.” 

“ Xo, 1 thank you,” ansAvered Mortmi ; “I ncA^er <lriiik punch. 
Put, by your good leave, I should be glad to. speak AAdth you soon, as 
my time i.s very short./’ 

“ Well, you can speak nOAV.” replied Alfred Latimer. “ This is only 
my friend. Captain Tankerville. — Captain Tankcrvillc, my friend, Mr. 
Morton.” J 

(kiptain Tankorvi'le rose and boAA'cd with a cold air; for it is A\’On- 
derful how soon men, much accustomed to the Avorld, contriv'e to sepa- 
rate th(i classes of luaiikiiid one from tl>e other, — the Avheat from the 
chaff, — and appropriate to t.hem.sch’'cs that Avhieh may serve their pur- 
poses, and none other. In. an instant Captain Tankerville perceived 
that Morton was a man neitner to be gulled nor to be led — neither to 
bo his dup(; nor his eomps^iion. It w'as not worth Avliilc either to be 
civil or to be rude, lioAveA^er ; and, after paving received a slight incli- 
nation of the head in return for his boAA% Alfred’s fellow-captive sat 
doAvm again, rcsohxd not to quit the field AAuthout necessity. 

Morton tmt the matter A'crj' short, saying, “ What 1 have to com- 
municate, Jjatimer, must he in private ; fi>r it refers not only to your 
OAATi affairs, -which you might not care about cntcrijig upon before that 



geuticman, I)nt to those of others, who might not judge such a coui*se 
expedient. Can wc not go into another room T 

No, no,” said Captain Taukcrville, rising at this strong hint. If 
I am in the way I Avill beat my retreat. Good-evening for the present, 
Latimer;” and he walked towards the door. The young gentleman 
accompanied him so far, saying something about his conference not 
being long, and then roturned to jSlorton. 

Well, what news from Mallington, iMorfon ?” asked he, ladling 
himself out a little of the punch that remained. “I su[>pose my good 
mother has hoard of this atfair, though i did not tell her. J VI have 
died upon j)ri.son-allowancc rather than have wriUen one Avord to 
her.” 

‘‘ There you .are very AATong,” replied ;^[orton, in a grave tone- 
‘'Whatever inav be Mrs- Oliarlton’s faults, want of atlectiou for you 
is not among.st them; and it is at lior re({ue.st that 1 came to tOAvn last 
night.” 

“ Lilt ha.s she sent the money ?” demanded her excellent son. 
"What the devil is the use of sending you, unless she lias sent the 
money.” 

"That she could not,” replied Morton, feeling his check begin to get 
a little warm at the perfect heartlcssne».s which the youth displayed. 
"Mrs. Charlton, in her tenderness for you, and in the distress of mind 
which your situation occasioned^ Avas induced to lay bclore mo the 
state of lier affairs in a manner Avliieh has proved to me, an<l Avould 
prove to you, the utter impossibility of her paying your debt.s. She has 
not the money ! She lias only her jointure, and--uay, do not inter- 
rupt me till 1 have done -anil that 1 am sorry to say lias been cuciiin- 
bered A^ery considerably in couseijuencc of her having kept up since 
Mr. Charlton’s death the same establishment Avhich existed during his 
life. Your debts, it seems, aniouut to nearly a thousand ])oniids, and 
it Avouhl require the saerifiee of several years’ income for her to pay 
tliose and her oAvn also.” 

Alfred Latimer leaned hi.s head upon his hand, eAddenlly not liking 
at all the idea of being left a prisoner for years. All ids dreams of 
pleasure and adventure Avlicri he should have regained his liberty wore 
put to night ; and after having remained for some moments in silence, 
he said, “ Well, then, 1 suppose 1 must go into the Bench and get the 
rules.” 

^lorton purposely made no reply ; and the next instant his young 
companion looked up laugliing, as if a ncAv thought had struck him, 
exclaiming, “ M orton, I have a better plan than that.. You get your 
marriage oA'cr with Louisa as soon as possible, and then lend me the 
money out of her fortune.” 

“ My marriage Avith Miss Charlton !” said ^lorton, gravely, and in a 
tone of surprise, for he had entertained no idea that Alfred Latimer 
had so completely settled tlic matter for hfiai in his oaaui mind. " jMy 
dear sir, you arc speaking of a matter us determined Avliich is very far 
from being so. .Doubtless Mis^s Charlton is Avorthy of the affection of 
perjsons much higlicr in station and fortune than myself; but ” 

" Pooh — pooh, nonsense, Morton,” replied Latimer. " Do you sup- 
pose I haA’o not got my eyes? You are in love Avitli Louisa, and 
Louisa Avith you, a'^id my i Mother has m.ade up her mind that you shall 
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marry her; but/’ he adde(?, after thinking for & moment, I should 
2 iofc wonder if she made ,you pay for it. You know Louisa when she is 
of age can marry any one she likes, with iny mother’s consent ; hut if 
that consent he not given, and she does marry, the whole property 
goes to my respectable parent, and 1 don’t know lier if she does 
not make wlioever does gain her consent come down pretty 
roimdly.” 

Tliis u'iis a ra.y of light to Edmond Morton, wliich served to illnmi- 
natc at once every dark point in Mrs. Charlton's conduct towards him. 
Art seldom veils itself so completcl.y as to pass altogetlier undetected, 
unless the passions or foibles of those on whom it is practised lend it 
very vigorous aid. Such had not been the case with ]Morton, for tliough 
no man is without some touch of vanity, his was not of that degree or 
kind which could make him hclievc that ;Mrs. Charlton had 1 )cen so 
completely fascinated Avith his good mien or high qualities as to make 
him her own frc<jueut guest, and her step-daughter’s constant com- 
panion, Avithout some secret motive. Ncv'ertheless, to set up her hus- 
band’s child for sale to tlic best bidder was something almost too 
gross and shameless to be bclievctl. 

“ Come, come, Morton,” said his companion, after indulging him in 
a reverie for a few ininiitcs, “ whatever you may have cx]>ccted with 
fjousia, it Avould be Avell Avorth your Avliile to gi\’c my mother a good 
sum — ay, even as much as half her fortune — and tlie old lady cannot 
well ask more, I. should think. You Avoiild then get four thousand a 
year at least, and a very beautiful girl into tlic bargain — a}', and the 
best girl in all the Avorld too.” 

Morton listened to him to the end, and then replied, “I think, 
Latimer, you mistake your mother’s vioAvs, and 1 am (juitc sure that 
you mistake rno altogether. You AAnll hu<l that, Avliatevor may be 
my feelings, 1 am not one to make a matter of merchandise of Mass 
(.’harlton’s hand ; that you may 'depend upon. But to return to otljt;r 
matters. TJiere is an easier, a more honourahle Avay of relieving you 
from the difficulties that press upon you, and of delivering you 
speedily from tins place. I infoimcd your mother that 1 thought 1 
(iould arrange the matter, and during this morning I haA^c ascertained 
the fact.” 

Ay !” said liis companion ; hoAv is that ?” 

“ Tlio money can ho borrowed,” replied lilorton, “ on the property 
Avhich is settled upon you. My solicitor has a client Avho Avill advance 
it.” 

“ Ay, at ten per cent., I suppo.se,” said tlic youth ; “ and eat up the 
Avholc income Avith interest.” 

“ No, not so,” answered ^Iort;on, at four per cent. I would not 
meddle with any usurious ^transaction, and I have told him to IniA^e 
ready tAvclve hundred peumds, in case you like to take advantage of 
the proposal. Then, witli all debts paid, you Avill have soineAvhat more 
than tAvo hundred pounds to go on -with, and I trust that Avith the 
someAvhat severe AA'arning you haA’^c renciA'cd, you will see the necessity 
of limiting your expenses by your iinfeme.” 

Whatever I do, you are a capital felloAV, Morton, ” replied Alfred 
Latimer, “ and have set the matter ritdilNipr me a devil of a deal better 
than Tankcrville would have done. n^AAjpuld hiyc had mo set these 
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I’llditors at defiaace, take the nifes, and lire jollily upon what I have 
got." 

Perhaps he might wish to help you to spend it,” observed Mortoii. 

Take care what you say of him ! ” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, laugh- 
ing ; he is a fire-eating fellow, and has shot several men upon lighter 
words than those.” 

“ So I have heard,” answered Morton, calmly : but I am not very 
much afrai<l of such things, and gentlemen before they fight ahva}> 
take care that the persons whom they so honour arc those who arc 
justified in requiring it.” His tone and look were perfectly com}»oseii 
but proud — almost haughty.; and Alfred Latimer was a good <leal 
struck with an air which he had never before seen his companion as- 
sume. ‘‘Were it not so/’ continued Morton, “every blackleg and 
sharper would cany all questions'at the pistol’s muzzle. But what do 
you say to my suggestion t Does it meet yonr vie^vs 

*‘Oh, of course it does,” replied Latimer, ‘‘and the sooner I am out 
of this cursed place the better. I declare the room stinks of broken 
mahogany.” 

‘'Rum-punch and cigjirs,” added Morton, wdth a faint smile. 
“ How'cver, you cannot quit it to-night. To-morrow we must get you 
h/iij ; and then I will leave you to settle the rest with my solicitor, foj* 
I have business that calls me back to Mallington.” 

“What, have you not done sketching?” said Alfred Latimer, with a 
gay laugh ; “but I shall join you there as soon as all is arranged, tor 1 
have some .skctehe.s to take, too, of objects as prettv, to mv eves al 
least.” * - 

Morton -was silent, for the words of Alfred Latimer might have 
several senses : but he could hardly venture to take tlieni in one 
honourable to the speaker. “ God gnint>” he said at length, somewhni 
abruptly, “that some honourable HtUichnient may bring and ILv you 
there. It w'ould he the very best thing for you. However, 1 will di- 
rect my solicitor to find yon bail, and will be with .you about twelve 
to take yon to Lis office. So good -day to you, Latimpr.” 

They shook hands, and Morton departed, leaving Alfred l/atimer in 
a deep fit ot thought. What was his Miind revolving so earnestly? 
-Di^ ht feel grateful for the kindness he received ? Vv.as he touched 
by the interest taken in his fate? "Was he busy with good resolutions 
for the future ? Alas ! no. His first qne.stion to himself was.-~“ AVho 
tlm devil can thi.s fellow be? He speaks as if he were the Prince of 
Whales. A poor painter ! —pooh ! I should not wonder if he were 
the son of some rich East Indian, who has smothered a Begum, and 
brought over iicr money chests. It is a caxntai countr3", that India.” 


CHAPTER XXL,, 

a street not far from the inns of court, though not exactly 
within tlieir solemn ]>rccincts~#-a little more airy and chceiful than 
those dark recesses ot tlie 1;iaV. but still sineiling strong of red 
tape and blue bags— arc numerous houses inhabited by solicitors, 
whose doors, like .those of nlacc to which in some respects they 
bear a considerabltf resem^Iaa'l o (inasimich as those who once get 
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into them have a difficulty in getting out again, and arc pretty well 
tormented while they are in), stand ever open to receive the poor sinners 
whom fate or folly lead to enter. One of the best and cleanest houses 
in this street was number fortj^-three, but yet the passage by which one 
entered would have puzzled (Edipus if the Sphynx had asked when it 
was washed ; and in the midst, just beyond a large door-mat, which 
appeared to have been placed there to prevent people from cariyung 
any of the dirt away with them, there was — nay, there is, for it is 
impossible it can have been removed — a large black stain of ink, which 
must have been spilt nearly at the same time as the blood of Pavid 
Itizzio on the floor of sad Holyrood, that store-house of tragedies. At 
about ten o’clock on the morning succeeding the day of Morton s visit 
to Alfred Latimer, a gentleman, mounted on a handsome bay horse, 
stopped at the door of number forty-three, and instantly a groom rode 
up to take his rein. 

Dismounting slowly, he entered the passage, and w^alked on ix) a 
room at the end ; and opening tlie said door he found himself in the 
presence of eight or nine clerks, shut up in boxes or pens. He was 
jiot the least abashed, however, and when tlie head common-law clerk 
advanced from the stall, with a sweet smile, the gentleman only in- 
quired w'hcther Mr. Quatterly had yet arrived 1 

The <dcrk assured him that Mr. Quatterly had been there for an 
hour: and, without more ado, Mr. Morton, for he it was, walked up 
the stairs, and opened a door on the lirst floor to the left. Within wtis 
another door covered with green baize, impervious to wuml and sound, 
and it also o])cned, under the young gentleman’s hand, disclosing a 
<romfoi tabic room within, ornamented with a large table, covered over 
with intiumorable packets of papers, aJl tied up and labelled ; a largo 
book-case, filled with books, in brown calf^ all looking so like each 
other that they might have been taken for one family; and an elderly 
gcfjtlcm.aij, besides sundry chairs and a lamp, the flame of which, like 
that on Yc.sta’.s altar, was kept ever burning by certain virgins, w'Jio 
lived in the penetralia of the temple. The elderly gentleman at the 
table, Mr. Quattcrly, had passed his meridian by several years, being 
now fifly-ciglifc, or fifty-nine. To sec him sitting one would liavc said 
he was six feet high ; to see him standing one soon perceived tliat he 
w'as not more than five feet seven. The upper part was large, round, 
and bulky ; the lower part minute enough to make an almost ludicrous 
contrast, wdth the rest. See how round, and smooth, and almost soft 
his face scen^, with its rosy cheeks and its little nose, (libbon liim- 
self, notwithstanding Madame da Deffand’s terrible mistake, had never 
such a pair of checks as that ; and then those merry little twinkling 
black eyes, with something both of high manly sagacity in them, and 
of childlike fun, how* they neep out from under the liun eye-brows. 
Yon sGC' he is as bald, too,^ a haddock, except just over the ears, and 
in the fat back of his neeJ, where the grey hair flows away in a pig- 
tail. He is a .stout man, too — rather too stout, inclined to be a little 
corpulent, yet active. Then his tdothing is somcwdiat peculiar ; a 
black coat powdered on the coto’, a ^eckcrchicf as white as snow, a 
Avhite waistcoat without a spciic, though somewhat yellowdsh from 
London washing ; but those dpb knee trt^eclies. and those grey worsted 
stockings ! — surely that is noV in kec.lafA Mr. Qfattcrly. But per- 
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haps he may consider his legs iinworthj^of their trunk, and treat then 
accordingly; or is it that from their littleness he regards them niort 
tenderly, and wraps them in all that is wannest '! That is probabl \ 
the right solution of the enigma ; and 1 declare the man has got a paii 
of silver buckles in his small shoes. 

Such was the gciitlcnuin in whose presence Mr. Morton now ap 
peared : and, when the latter entered the room. Mr. QiiattcrJy was 
Jookiii^r steadily at the shagreen case of a pair of spectacles which lay 
upon the table hefore him. 

“ Ah ! good morning, sir ; good morning," he said, as soon as ho be- 
held Morton, at the same time rising and putting a chair for him, 
though, as he moved about with a ligM step, he seemed so top-Iieavy 
that it was Jjardly possible not to think every moment he would topple 
over. “ Be seated, my dear sir, be seated. What news from his Ma- 
jesty’s country seat in Surrey ? You saw your lost mutton, 1 suppose., 
last night. Bray, did you tind him shorn to your hand ? as, according 
to all rules— and those of the King’s Bench especially — he ought to 
he, though the fleece of those who get in there one would think were 
hardly worth plucking." 

There arc always persons quite ready, my dear sir,” replied Mor- 
ton, wdth a smile, “ to gather up the gleanings which more legitimate 
husbandmen have let fall." 

“ A cut at the lawyers !” cried Mr. Quatterly, that’s unkind ; that’s 
unfair. ‘ Nemo ropente fuit turpissimus.’ It takes five years to make 
an attorney, hey '! J know what you mean. But, ])ray do not call us 
all hushandmen. 1 have nothing of the husband in me, though 1 
think I know some one who has ; - ha ! ha ! ha!” 

There was a merriment, a joviality in his laugh that was not to be 
resisted; and Morton joined in somewhat more quietly, adding, as 
soon as the cachinnation of the lawyer tvoiild allow of his being heard — 
But, iny good friend, have you got the deed prepared as far as possi- 
ble '!■ for I would fain have it settled at once." 

Settled I ’’ said the solicitor; he is thinking of the settlements 
already. How these young men’s wits do get inflamed with matri- 
mony as soon as the spark is bl,ow'n into a blaze — that’s not a pun, 
niind’you— it’s a fine light of imagination beautifully expressed ; for 
tliough you may he a spark, and a gay spark too, yet you have not 
shown yourself easily fanned into the nccc^ary state of combus- 
tion.” 

“But an answer -an answer, my dear sir," said Morton. “Is this 
deed ready, us far as may he '! lor I wish to carry the young man out 
of the temptations of Jjoiidon as soon as may.be.” 

“ Pooh ! leave him alone, and he’ll come home, and n\^t likely 
bring a fat tail behind him,” answered thp lawyer, having recourse tt^ 
one of his favourite illustrations. “The tcLnptations of London ! ,Did 
ever one hear a sane man talk of such things *? 1 never found any 

temptation in Loiuion. All mine have been in the country. By the 
way, 1 hope you have thought o^ me this year. I must have a pop at 
the birds, and you, or your late ii^xthcr, have always provided me." 

“Oh, yes!" replied Morton, “you shall Lave enough. Come 
do^vn to me at !MaUingtoii, pCub I will giT'e you enough to do.” 

“To draw the ^ ttleme^tamevr’ crihd Mr. Quatterly, with anew 



?iurst of laughter : but from what I hear, you have £^i*eady bagged 
tJic best oi* t!ic game there before the season, you poacher. " But I’ll 
|eome, and if 1 leave you a single cock pheasant my name's not Quat- 
tcrly. Can draw the settlements after dinner, fall asleep over them, 
send them up to Bell, get an opinion that nobody on earth can read, 
and leave a whole generation of lawsuits for the l)enefit of my clerks 
and ihciv child roil. Must take care of the poor boys in the office, you 
know. But conic, I sec you arc impatient. Now to business, \\ljat 
<loes the young fellow say? That is the first question. 1 have known 
,\'oung dogs so fond of that kennel, that nothing would get them out of 
it, and there is no use of draM'ing deeds unless one is sure they will be 
signed.” 

“ But. m3' dear sir, I told 3'ou I was sure,” replied ^Morton, in a tone 
of vexation ; “ lie will sign it M'illingly -he was traiisportgd at the veiy 
idea.” 

no, no — not transported 3'et !” cried jVI r. Qiiatterh' : “soon 
niiiy he! for auglit you or I know. H(fs on the Iiigh road, it w'oiild 
seem ; and taking the high road is one step to transportation, if not to 
the gallows. He's in a spunging-housc, I think you said. No fear of 
his not being well cleaned out, then, and lit for white-washing. Had 
lie got any one w’ith him '--a }H)or parson, who had spent too much in 
gin-and-water, and seven children, or anything of that sort; or a 
maiden lady of iiine-and-tliirty, who had been ruined by lawyers and 
sal volatile ( Those are the sort of companions that make a man 
transported to get out.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Morton; “he had with him one Captain 
Tankerville, a very dangerous penson, 1 believe.” 

“Oh, the villain !” cried Mr. Quarterly; “if he’s in, it is, indeed, 
high lime to get the other out. Jf he carried in w ith him a single 
virtue, or a half-crown piece, that fellow will pick his pocket of it. But 
to set your mind at ease, I sat up last night for half an hour, and drcAV 
up a little memorandum, as good ‘.is a deed, w'hieli one of the clerks is 
Just noiv w riting out. It will be done before twelve, and you can pack 
him up in a hamper us soon as it is signed, and scud liira off to Mal- 
liugton 1)\' the night coach, taking care to put him in head foremost, 
and write upon tlie other side, ‘Keep this side up!’ it is his only 
f.liatiec of having his brain turned right again.” 

“ But, my good friend, w'c must contrive to get bail for him before 
f can l)riiig him here,” said Morton. 

“ Why, bail him yourself, or bring him in the sheriff’s custody,” said 
Mr. Quarterly. “M3' name will make them all compliance; but, I 
forgot — your mystery — 3’our mystcr3' ! — and, mctliinks, you forgot too. 
If you come with him here, you will have your name shouted from 
<derk to clerk to split the welkin. Thatwdll nei'cr do. ]-.et me see;” 
and turning to a book w'it'i two brass clasps, he read : — “ IMr. ^Jhvistlc- 
ton at eleven— Johnny Di'^mow^at three — Sir Arthur M‘Moro at half- 
past. AVell, 1 can go to him at half-past eleven, for ^J’w istleton only 
wants to borrow fifteen thousand pounds on a mortgage in the moon. 
That’s a pro})ertv easily conve3'cd, ami’ then I can go to the lad myself. 
You can meet me there, for he migh^. prove refractory about leaving 
me to settle wdtli the creditors, and :i,s in the rine^. it is as wf*i1 

to have a backer.” 



'‘But he cannot iG^ct out without the creditors being paid, or having 
security/’ replied Morton. 

‘•Oil; people get out wonderfully/’ answei’ed Mr. Quatterly; 
as to security, there is nothing so safe as a hackney-couch and a ten 
pound note, but one somotiineH breaks down, and tJic others turn out 
forged. .However, it is as well not to bail him at all, for then he must, 
either both sign and pay, or rcinaiu where he is, but you will never get 
yoiir money, I can tell you, for his mother has the property for life.” 

“The loss will not be great/’ replied Morton, “and 1 shall be well 
satisfied if we sucticed in rescuing him.” 


CHAPTEE XXII I. 

Alfrbt) Latimku and his dear new-found friend, Captain Tankervillc, 
sat at their breakfast at about eleven o'clock, and the table was, 
covered in a way that the <lrawing'room of the gpimgiiig-houac seldom 
»a>v. AVhat a curious sensation that very collocation drawing-room 
of a spunging- house ” gives. J*erhaps nothing on earth brings forth 
the jiainful points in any painful subject more than when some image 
is accidentally combined with it to which wc have been accustomed to 
attach ideas of pleasure. The drawing-room of a spunging-house I The 
drawdng-room of a prison ! The place where we have been accustomed 
to spend pleasant hours, to enjoy our allotted portion of relaxation witli 
those most dear to us, the name of that jdacc connected with a prison ! 
— -with suflering and sorrow, and want and captivity l—What a con- 
trast ill that strange combination ! However, there they sat ; the 
money w'hich Latimer had got for his horse was not yet gone ; and 
with the true spirit of his class of men, he thought that as he was soon 
to bo free and have somewdiat more than two hundred pounds in his 
pocket, it mattered not how speedily the sum he had was spent. He 
had therefore invited Captain Taiikcrville to breakfast, and had oi’- 
dered and paid for all sorts of things — broiled ham and fish, coflee and 
tea, muffins and rolls, sw'oatmeats and honey. The Cerberus of the 
house, at the first mention of his wants and wishes, had divined, from 
long experience, that the gentleman who had visited his prisoner the 
night before had come to announce his speedy liberation, and he con- 
sequently determined to make the most of his time. He got every- 
thing that was required, therefore, with great promptitude, and charged 
him three times the value for all. Never were such dear eggs set 
down upon a table ; never did York or We.stphalia produce such ex- 
travagant ham ; never did a fishmonger ask such a price for fish. But 
it was then, and is in a degree now, a part oT the law of England that 
all its officials should have a privilege of skinning the unfortunate, 
and trading in the follies of the foolish. ^ 

Alfred Latimer had toldhis evil counselled almost all that had taken 
place between him and Mr. Morton. He had not, indeed, told all, for 
Louisa’s name had never been mentioned. There was something so 
pure, so sweet, so good in the veiy idea of the sister of his boyhood, 
that, bad as he was, and hardcred as he was growing, he shrank from 
•the very mention of her cxist^3nce in the presence of one wdiom he 
instinctively felt to^'|3c coard’^p;^mind, a?!d gross in habit of thought. 



** So,” said Ca])taiu Taiikerville, with the slightest possible sneer 
upon his li]), this Mr. Morton, it seems, wants to take you })ack and 
tic yon to your inotlicr’s apron*string again. If 1 Avorc yoti, I Avoulcln’t 
go; I’d stop here in Ijoiidon as soon as I liad got the money, if it 
were only just to show them tluifc they couldn’t make a baby or a fool 
of me any more.” 

•' So I sRould,” answered Alfred Latimer laughing, but T have other 
t hings that draAV me to Mallington besides my mother’s apron-string. 
I ve got some business to do there, Captain ; but as soon as that is 
<l()ne f shall come back again.” 

“ Well, I wish to Heaven!” said Captain Tankerville, ‘‘that while 
you arc getting this money you w'oiilcl get fifty pounds for me. 1 can 
]>ay you in three mouths, but in the meantime it’s a great bore to be* 
ke))t in for thirty pounds all that time.” 

“Oh ! ril lend you the fifty pounds,” replied Alfred fjatiiner, “for 
liiero will be more than Iavo hundred after paying all my debts, which 
I am to have to start me again.” 

“ You arc a devilish good fellow, Latimer,” said his companion, “and 
i'in very much obliged to you ; so much obliged, indeed, that I’ll just. 
gi\ (‘ you a hint which you may take or not as you like. Here you are 
lo get tAvelve hundred pounds. It is nobody’s giving to you, but raised 
uj)ou your own property ; and so it is your own, therefore you may do 
Avhat you like with it. Now, Timson, the officer, tells me that all tlur 
iletainers against you do not amount to two hundred pounds, and if I 
were you I’d just, pay them off, put the other thousand in my pocket, 
lake a start for the Continent, and let the rest of the scoundrels who 
nave bills against me whistle for the money, lieyond iloubt they have 

cheated yo\i out of two-thirds of the amount, and I d see them all 

J)efore 1 paid tliem.” 

“ Oh ! they have cheated me enough, 1 know.” said Alfred Latimer, 
“ and what you propose isn’t ii bad plan. 1 could easily run down trom 
Mallington to Southampton,” he continued musing, “and get over to 
Havre.” 

“To be sure you could,” answered Captain Tankerville. “I did it 
once myself throe or four yeiirs ago. Instead of going over to Calais, 
wliere 1 thoiiglit they would Iw oii the look out for me, I went round to 
Southampton mid got clear off. The fact w^as, I had been called out by 
(ireen, of the Dragoons- He was a devilish good shot, I knew, and so 
Avus I. Noav 1, being the man called out, had by right the first fire ; 
but my fool of a second gave that up, as tliey are getting into thi: 
habit of doing, and agreed that we should fire together. Both Green 
and I looked out sharply for the w'ord ; and 1 am sure enough that we 
should both have gone head over heels together, but somehow or 
another 1 tired just half a second first, before the word was well out of 
Filzhcrbert's mouth. 1 ^ppose I was a little nervous” — and he 
laughed Avith a Ioav, unpleJiwaiit, meaning laugh. “However, they swore 
that 1 had fired before iny time, and as Green Avas as dead as a door- 
nail it A\^a;s expedient that I should take myself off as fast as possible. 
The tAvo seconds, however, kept their oaati coumsel, thanks to the laAv, 
Avhicli makes tlie seconds principalsi if the matter is brought in 
murder, so the affiiir Avas Imshed up,\>vit the tw'o fools would never 
speak to me aftcrAvards, just if I we,*e to/stand still and be. 



shot through the hend. Green would not have gone a bit the less for 
that, so it was just as well to take care of rnyaelf/’ 

What might have been Alfred Latimer’s reply to this very cjUHlid 
communication cannot be told ; for just as the other brought it to a 
conclusion, the CerborUvS came up announciug Mr. Quatterly ; and the 
young gentleman had only time to ask “Who the Devil’s ho ?” when 
the large head and shoulders of the worthy solicitor appeared, with 
the little legs walking busily underneath them. He looked at (Japtain 
Tankorvi Me with a sardonic grin, his .small black eyes sparkling un- 
])leasantl.y, and the cornel's of his capacious mouth turning do^Yn. 

“All, captain he said, “you beret ^"ou’vc changed your lodgingl 
.see-— you’re right, you’re right— ^ To fresh fields and pastures new.’ ” 
‘^Of course 1 did not come here willingly, s»r,” replied Captain 
Tankervillc, “but I shall soon be out, that’s one comfort.” 

“JVo, no, no,” said Mr. Quatterly, “ it may be a come forili, but not 
a comfort, surely” — and ho laughed at his abominable pnn— “but stay 
where you are, stay where you arc. The Surrey side is best. Letter 
air even in King’s-bcncli-walk than Horseniongcr-lane, ea]»tain.” 

“Sir, do you intend toiinsult met” asked the other, with his brow 
<larkcning ; if so 1 shall know ” 

“No, no, not at all,” replied Mr. Quatterly, “not at all, captain. 
Tin a great coward ; I never fight — I’m too big to fight: I npverfouglit 
but once, and that was -with my fists. Didn’t mean g-pthing un- 
pleasant, but you know the place where one last secs a min naturally 
roeur» to one’s mind when next we meet him. You knotv my way, and 
how J rattle on, and you should only laugh at it — ‘ The little dog 
laughed,’ you kno>v, ‘ to sec such sport, fhough the dish ran away with 
ilie spoon.’ But this is Mr, Jjatimer, J suppose. 8ir, my biisincs.s is 
with you.” 

“Well, then, Jiatimer, I will not interrupt your hnsincss >vith thii? 
person,” said (’aptairi Tankervillc, wdth a very savage air ; and he 
walked out of the room, finding the presence of Mr. Quatterly hy no 
means a relaxation. 

“ 11a ! ha ! ha !” cried the good solicitor, sitting down. “ Well, Mr. 
Latimer, adversity docs make us acquainted with strange bcd-fcllows. 
But to business, sir. I wait upon you at the desire of a client of mine, 
Edw'ard Wilmot, Esep, and another client of mine, Mr. Morton. The 
one has a sum of money to lend, the other ha.s requested that it may 
be lent to you. He has explained the nature of the security ; and as 
the deed cannot be properly drawn up for some time, 1 have brought a 
little iiiemoraiidiiin of agreement which will servo the purpose in the 
interim, being umvilling to keep you in such a place, and amongst such 
a set of scamps, a moment longer than is necessary. 1 thought 1 should 
find Mr. Morton here.” 

Mr. Latimer at once commenced inquiries directed to find out how 
Mr. Quatterly iuteuded to. pay the moneV ; but that gentleman in- 
formed him that it would be requisite'^ to pay all the detaining 
creditors in the first place, and then to discharge the bills of all the 
others, a list of wdiich had been obtained from Mrs. Charlton, to whom 
they had all at various timei applied concerning her son’s debts. 
That done,” he said, “ I will Kand over the balance to yon.” 

Alfred Latimer, ^lowxv CIV dciqurred t^tbe payment of lii.s debts by 



ainy. other hands than his own, saying, “ You do not tlxiiik I should like 
to be arrested again, I suppose'!” 

‘"Not at all,” rci)licd Mr. Quatterly, ‘‘not at all. Cun have no ob- 
jection to your paying them yourself; but you know, my dear sir, the 
detainers must be discharged, or yon cannot get out.” 

“ Ves, I know tliat," answered the young man ; “ but it would look Jis 
if 1 could not be trusted, if 1 Avere to have any one else pay tlic rest of 
!he people but myself.” 

“ V'^cry true — so it Avould,” said the solicitor, who perfectly sxiw 
ihrou^h the whole maiimiivre, and suspected who had promi>tcd it. 
‘‘ Well. Ave Avill pay the detaining creditors hrst, and then leave you to 
settle w’itli the others. Ihit the sheriffs ofhec must first 1)C searched, 
and Ave may as Avell liave that done while Ave arc waiting for Morton. 

1 will go and send the man below to do it;” and he Avafkod out, and 
closed the door behind him. 

‘‘ lie so good,” he said, as soon as he got into the den Ifoloxv, and had 
closed that tloor too, “ to send round as fast ns possible to all those 
persons named in that list, and tell them, Avith iiiy (Compliments, to 
lodge detainers against Alfred Latimer, Esq., for the amount ot their 
bills before one o’clock, or they Avon’t l)o paid. Thou, at half-past one, 
search the ofiice, and come up and report. Don't go to the people your- 
self, that would not he regular. Send some one you can trust. Do you 
iiiidcrstaud V* 

" Oh, yes, Mr. (»>uatterly,’‘ replied the man, Aviuking Ids left eye, “ I 
twig:” and the solicitor returned to the young gentleman above, and 
entered into plciisant coiiA'crsatiou Avith him. 

“Airy here!” he said, looking out of the Avindoxv ; “airy, Mr. 
Latinnjr; and, doubtless, good society.” 

“ Wh,y, you do not sccui to think the only society I have got very 
] Peasant,” replied the other, “if one may judge by the Ava.y you spoke 
to Captain Tankerville.” 

“ No offence meant, I can assure you, sir,” replied the laAvycr ; “ he 
has been twice accused of swindling, it is true, and once of forgery — 
all through a mistake, no doubt — all through a mistake : but, never- 
fhcloss, cliara(;tcr is a very funny thing. It is Axry like a certain gcnlle- 
inan mentioned in history, and named llumpty Dumpty, about Av-iiom 
tlicre is this legend : — 

4 

* Huiupty Dumpty sat on a Avail, 

Hniui)ty Dumpty gt)fc a great fall ; 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Cannot set Huiupty Dumpty up again.’ 

And so it is Avith a man’s rejmtation, Mr. Latimer. It takes a great 
many horses and a great many men to set up a character once fallen ; 
friable materials, sir, — friabl/ materials — easily cracked, and not easily 
mended.” - 

Mr. ( Quatterly meant ay ell, A^cry avcII ; and had Alfred Latimer been, 
as he supposed, a young man standing on the brink of evil, his obser- 
vations would have been as avcII directed as they were meant; but 
there is a particular point of moral dcgi^idation Avlicre the sight of the 
dark gulf into which vice plui^es man ‘is more dangerous than ser- 
viceable, and tliat is Avhen theylarc in it ' 



Such wan the state of Alfred Latimer, lie knew more of hi;> 
own coiidiict than the man who spoke, and his only reHection was, 
“AVcll, then, there is no use of tryin.u*. Fiu in for it, and must 

on.” 

While tlicsc tliouLflits were passing;' ll)rou<:*h his mind, ]\Ir. Morton 
was ushered in. After a f<i\v minules had passeil, the solicitor seemed 
to ,^row somewhat impatient, ami inqiiir(‘<l if Mr. Latimer knew the 
amount of th.'hls already appearing against him in Ihe slierifl s otliec. 

The young gentleman answered h'ohlly, “About two hundred 
pounds.” 

Mr. (hiattcrly re] died, “<)!j I if that is all, i hav'e money enougli at 
rny- hankers t(> give eln'qncs for the amount; if it had been mueh 
more I mu.-t hav<j gone Iioine to get it. But tliis fellow' is so long that 
I do not know' what to do; 1 shall he too late lor my next appoinl- 
ment.” 

Berliaps you had better go to yonr appointment, my good sir,” 
answered Mortoji, “and return with the amount.’ 

“ Well, perhaps 1 had,” sai4l Mr. (piattcrly. “ It wiil he better, too,” 
he eoutinued, looking at Morton, “ bceause Mr. Latimer wishes to pay 
all the other lulls himself.” 

“ Indeed !” said Alorton, gravely. thought you intended to re- 
turn to Mallington at. once, Ijatiiuer ?” 

“And so I do,” ro))bod the young gentleman, sliai'idy : “hut 1 in- 
tend to stay a day in town lirst. There is no ohjeetiou to that, 1 sup- 
pose T 

‘‘ 1 liavc no right to objeet, though 1 am, sorry for it,” answered 
Aforton, gravdy. 

“ A letter, sir,” said a dirly-faced, .sal low-go wmed maid, putting a note 
into Air. Latimer’s hands: “ eight pctice, if you please.” I'hosc were 
days wlien peni^v postage had lud been invented, and Alfred Latimer, 
paying the ])astage without further iri(|iiirY, except liow the letter came 
to be so late, which W'as explained by the fact, of its having gone to 
his former lodging, looked at the hack a.s if ihe handwriting was 
strange to liim. 

Air. Quattorly at the same time took his departure, saying lie Avonld 
soon l>e hack, and A1 or ton w'alki?d to the window^ to leave his com- 
jianion to read the epistle ho had just received at his ease. The con- 
tents, whatever they Avere, seemed to produce a strange change i?/. 
Alfnal J^atimer, foi', after having vented an oa,th, and the exirlamation, 

‘' That she shan't, hy !” he began to walk up and down the room 

ill a state of great agitation. 

“T say, Morion,” he continued, after a pause, “ th.at d- d coach does 
not start till nine, I think. AVould you mind joining me in a chaise 
down'l” 

“ 1 cannot w*ait till to-morrow%*’ replied'dds companion, "otherwise 1 
should be very hiqipy.” . ^ 

“ Ay, but I have changed iny mind,” said Alfred Ijatimer; “I shall 
go down to-day as soon as this felloAv returns. 'What a lime he is I 
Do you mind starting at once'?” 

“No.” replied Morton, a li^.tlc embarrassed. “ I must, indeed, go 
home for an hour, but 1 will rejoin you in that time, Avith a chaise, if 
jou like.” 
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do, do, therc'fi a good fellow,” cried Alfred Lalinior. You 
can go and got ready at once, if thatV all.” 

3iorton sinilc<l almost sadly, for he could conceive no very good 
motive which could have oxjcrated so sudtlcn a change in a mail of 
Alfred Ijatiracr r disposition ; hut, agreeing to his proposal, he took his 
departure, and left him alone. TJie moment he w^as g<mc the young 
gentleman hurried to his dirty bed-chamber, gathered together tlu^ 
few clothes he had with him, and placed them in a portmanteau, whit h 
lie had brought from the lodgings where he Jiad been arrested. 

At, the end of tliat time there was a knock at the street door, aiul 
Uie voice of the sheriirs ofHccr wjis heard speaking to his man us th<‘y 
' iilercd togetJjcr, almost immediately succeeded by another knock an<l 
:hc tones of ^Ir. Quattcrly. The slierifFs officer and the solicitor then 
walked uj) , stairs together, and Mr. Latimer w'as called out of his bed- 
room. 

The officer w\‘is a l ery different ])Oi*sonago from his man — a very tall, 
Miin, neat persomigc, in a blue satin cravat, tied tight, and hi.s voice 
was sweet and coniplacent. Happy to hear it's all arranged, JMiv 
l^atiiner,” he said. “ 1 have been down to search the office, and find a 
low little matters lodged this morning. Let me see, I’ll just run them 
up:’’ and, sitting down, be soon made out an uccouut. amounting to 
uiiic bimdred and seventy pounds, which,, with costs, charges, &c., 
welled the Vliole to about one thousand and nine. 

Alfred Latimer gazed with astonishment.— Why, Tankcrville told 
me, Ml'. Quincy,” he said, “that there was hut two Inindrcd.” 

“Ay, sir, that was the day before yestcr<lay,” rci)lied the officer. 
“ '!''hese have eome in since and bo ran his finger <iowu a long list at* 

: lic bottom of a paper be held in his haml. 

“ it does not matter, you know, my dear Mr. Latimer,’' observed 
^Ir. (Quattcrly. putting on a pair of tortoise-shell speetaules. “ As they 
\v<Tc all to be paid, it is better to get it all over at once; save you 
•.rouble, you know, and be sooner done. There are few men who ov^cr. 
like the man in the moon, come down loo soon to find their way 
Norwich ; and you’ll have more time to uinu.se youi-self if you do stay 
ill London till to-morrow.” 

‘*'1 am going down ut once, sir,” said Alfred Latimer, in a siilleu 
tone ; Mr. Morton is to bring a chaise <lirectly.'’ 

“ Ay, a scmsiblo man, IMr. Morton,” rejoined Mr. (Quattcrly ; “ a ven, 

sensible, excellent man, indeed. Few like him, sir; few like Jam.' 

But now, Mr. Quincy, to business.” 

And t hat business was soon settled. The hills were paid in full by 
Mr. Quattcrly; the eo.sts in part, for he thouglit fit to dock some ex- 
cessive charges ; and tlie sheriff’s officer knew his character too well to 
make aught but faint resistance in his own case, and contented himself 
with Mr. Quattcrly ’s engagement to p)ay the rest of the amount, if it 
could be legally enforced, in the ca.se of others. 

When all this was settled, the worthy solicitor turned to Mr. Latimer, 
saying, “And now, sir, there’s the chaise, ! hear: Morton is the most 
punctual man on earth— always to the lick of the cloc'k. After the 
little expense.? of the agreement, &c., Mr. Liitimer, tljcre i.s a sum due 
to you of one hundred and — leLme sec— call it one hundred and ninety 
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pounds. Ife can settle any other little matter afterwards. Will you 
have it in money or a cheque ?” 

“All in money,” answered Alfred Latimer; and Mr. Qiiatterly’s 
pocket-book instantly disgorajed the amount. Morton was in the room 
a moment after; and though there was a little anger in Alfred La- 
timer’s licart at being frustrated in his hopes of receiving the larger 
sum, yet he was even more eager than ever to return to Mallington 
without a moment’s delay, and, as soon as it was announced that he 
was free, he descended the stairs, and sprang into the chaise, without 
giving one thought or one word to Captain Tankervillc. Such arc the 
friendships of th^c bad. The other saw him depart from the window ; 
and* clenching his fist, with a fearful oath, he exclaimed, “The black- 
guard has bilked me ; but, curse me ! if I don’t do for him some 
day.” 


OHAPTEll XXIV. 

“ It is strange,” said ^Morton, as they rolled through the crowded streets 
of the city, “ and yet beautiful as strange, that if one could trace each 
of the multitude that is passing by us, and examine his fate and history, 
we should find, as a general result, that the cheerful and happy laiai, 
the light and easy heart, is the property of one who has his passions 
and his conduct under due control.” 

“ I xlo not know that at all,” answered Latimer; “ wc find plenty of 
very good people who are very miserable.” 

“!Not long, and not often,” answered Morton ; “ of course I mean in 
the aggregate. It is undoubtedly true that sonnws and misfortunes do 
aflect tiic best, and from that very fact one author of great talent, but 
no very strong religious feelings — I mean Voltaire — has drawn an in- 
ference of a future state where there shall be compensation for such 
suffering ; yet, when griefs and anxieties do fall upon the good, how 
much more easily do they bear them, with how much more resignation 
and calmness, than the wicked !” 

“ 1 do not sec why that should be," answered Alfred Latimer ; “ if I 
Avore a good man, and I never pretend to anything of the kind, I 
should only be the more angry and indignant at being punished for no 
offence.” 

“That is not the usual course of human nature, Latimer,” replied 
Morton. “ Wc always bear chastisement which avc have deserved more 
impatiently than that which we have not.” 

“ Btit I do not see that you have any cause to judge from all these 
peoide's faces that the good are a bit happier than the bad,” rejoined 
his companion ; “ look at that fellow' there, coming along Avith such a 
dark, eager look, as if he would cut cA'^body’s throat that stopped 
him. XoAN', from his dress and his manner, and from the Ioav boAv 
which that shopkeeper is making him, I would bet any money he is 
some rich merchant or man upon ’Change, with his pockets full of gold, 
and cvciything on earth that he can desire.” ^ 

“ Not improbable,” replied Morton,* “ he looks very much the sort 
of man you have described,’*-. / 
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" Vydl, then, I am sure he does not look happy,” rejoined -f\lfrcd 
Latimer, 

“ Most likely he is the reverse,” said Morton, with a smile ; ^‘but. 
that is quite consistent with what I said. It was, that those who are 
the happiest — ay, and who generally look the happiest too — are those 
who liave their passions under due control. -Now, a man may have 
everything on earth he can desire, as you say, and yet be rendered 
miserable by not having his passions under due control. For aught 
we know, that very merchant or banker, or whatever he is, may liave 
the passion lor Avcaltli upon liim to such an extent as to be as much or 
more a vice Ilian the love of Avomen or the dice-box is to others^ I 
spoke of all passions, not of one or two ; and one of the great mis- 
lakos Avliich the world in general makes is to select a certain class of 
vices from the many, as the objects of reprobation and punishment. 
Wo are full of conventionalities, Avhich render ns more tolerant to some 
:dasscs of evil — aj, even to greater or more heinous crimes — than 
others. Some are even the objects of praise and approbation ; and 
many, very many, vices, as society is constituted, arc tlie sure roads to. 
worldly prosperity —but, mark, 1 do not say to happiness; that is a 
eery dificrent thing. What is a greater vice than the greed of gold — 
not the honest desire of independence, not the honourable effort to 
rise by genius, industry, and perseAxrance ! 1 look upon that man 

who devotes his Avhole soul to tlie aceumulation of Avealth, Avho stints 
ind Avears down the inferior drudges Avho aid him in its acquisition 
that lie may have the greater share, Avho refuses to open his hand or 
liis heart to misery and Avant, or only' iindraAvs his jiurse for the 
world’s applause — even if he commit no fraud, no deceit, to gain his 
2 Tids-'-I look upon that man, I say, as more vicious than the mere 
libcrtiiio.” 

Alfred Latimer relapsed into silence. TIis companion’s reasoning 
ilid not convince him; for he had ncA'er formed to himself any other 
idea of happiness than the satisfaction of his Avishes, nor could he form 
iriy conception of it. He had loimd, indeed, that even whore he had 
the poAver of attaining tliat Avdiich he believed to be all he wanted, 
it had not produced content. Morton’s words served, at least, to show 
him that there were other sorts of happiness than aii,y he had 
rlreamcd of, and he musfed over the suggestion, assailed by thoughts to 
which he Avould not give admission. 

At length, however, the observations of the solicitor came back to 
his memory, and he drew from them a long train of reasonings in his 
DAvti mind, all tending to confirm him in the course he Avas determined 
to pursue. “ It is never any use,” he said suddenly, “for any man Avho 
has once taken a way for himself different from Avhat the world calls 
right, to seek to change it ; fo^, as that Mr. What’s-his-namc remarked, 
tto man can ev'cr get liimselt' into good repute again ; and even AV^crc 
that possible, he would himself alw^ays have a hankering after the 
things in which he had indulged himself, which Avould get the better 
:>{ him sooner or later,” 

“Oh dear, no!” exclaimed Morton, laughing; “if that Avero the 
ease I am afraid half of our young men in Kngland would only go on 
i’rom bad to worse all their lives. Few in the unbridled days of youth 
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<lo not commit many errors. Many, very many, even in more mature 
years, fall before some overpowering temptation : but Cod Ibrbid that 
either the one or the other should shut us out from all return. It is 
only against the man who wdlfully and delihcratcly chooses the wrong 
course as tliat which he is determined to follow, that the door can he 
riaid to he closed. J<'or every other there is always an opportunity of 
retreading his steps -of nhandoiiing evil, and Hccking right. lie may 
liavc t.o sfcnigglc against habit as well as j)assion, that is true. Jt is a 
natural consequence of his laults, and, if lie thinks righl-ly, a W(dl- 
<iescrved punishment. ^I'licn, as to wdiat wa.s said hy Mr. (huxtterly, 1 
think you must have mistaken him. He could only allude to jieivons 
WHO, by sonx'. base and dishonourable action, had deprived llicuiseh c.; 
or ever of tl;c esteem of hoiio.st men.''’ 

Alfred Ijatimer fell into thought again. He asked himself, perhaps, 
if he wore in that position, and he might feel that if he had not rdl liio 
ymidoms of the disease, be had at least caugiit the infection. I'iu* 
reflection was not pleasant to Jiiin ; but yet lie hululgod it till it 
became too o]>pressive to bear, and then casting it off he roused hiiu- 
sclf to eon verse on anything else. 

On they went, (hen. with the rain falling fast, tlie >sky quite covered 
with clouds, the sun down, and the moon far below the horizon, li 
was as dark as pitch, not a ray of light served to guide them, and th'‘ 
very road was hardly to he distinguished from the grass beside it. tlic 
drenehing torrent having changed its colour from a light yellow to < 
dark ‘brown. The storm yioltcd against the windows, and j-attled upon 
the top of the chaise, and large drops of water found their way in 
through the crevices. Still the postilion rode on in his jacket, either 
following the invariable custom of bis fellows, never to put on a great 
coat till they are wet through, or fearing to leave his horses, one of 
which was somewhat uumaruigcuhle, in order to get at it. At length, 
going on at a furious rale for little more than, an liour, they roaciicft 
Mallingtoii Common, and there, ap}>arcnt]y thinking that, as they 
had nearly arrived at the end of their journey, it might he as uell 
to protect himself from the storm, the tlrivcr stopped and got 
down. 

Instantly Alfred Latimer thrust his head out of *1110. window, de- 
manding, What the devil are you stopping for now i Vou are just at 
Mallington. Co on to the inn.” 

*'■ I’ll only just get iny great-coat, sir,” replied the driver, and at tiie 
same moment he adva^iced towards the splinter- bar. 

The young gcnilomaii swore a loud oat.h, and whether the horses 
heard it and did not apjirovc of it, or took itjor an intimation to go 
on, they started off at once, broke from a trot into a canter, and from a 
canter to a gallop. 

Morton sat calmly in the back of the carriage wdthout moviryg hand 
or foot ; but Alfred liatimcr' exclaimed aloud, •‘Confusion and the devil ! 
they will ])reak our nocks down the hill, or Jiavo us into the river I By 

they are oil’ the road ! They will be into the gravel-pit. I will 

jump out.” 

But before he could execute bis purpo.se, or liforton could beseech 
him to desist, the chaise received a violent jerk, then plunged forward, 
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loaiiiii,!!: to one side, as the near lore-wheel went over a hank, Ihcn 
rolled over and over witli a terrible crash, and at length fell on its side, 
> and lay Avitli something striking hard against the front i)anels, like the 
i'cet oi a horse in agony. 


CHAPTEft XXV. 

'• Latevieu said Morton, raising himself partly in the carriage, with 
•ercat pain, for ho was severely bruised. Jhif Aifred Latimer madc^no 
re]dy ; and, j)iitting his arm Ihroiigii the broken window, his coin- 
panioii opojKMl the (looi* of the earriage and got out. ^I'hc ^larkncss was 
})rt>rouiid, the rain falling in torrents, and it was impossible to see 
anyllung hut the dark oulliiK^ of a stce]) hank, dowTi wdiieh the chaise 
had rolled, tin; vehicle itstdf, nearly broken to jucees, and the two 
horses, oikj lying perfectly still, the otlier still ki(^king in the traces, 
hut more and more faintly every luoincnt. A sound, however, was 
.hear<l above, as of sonic one ruiming. and Morion raised his voice and 
: iiout(’d aloml. At first he was not lieanLluit he called again, and then 
the post-boy anstvonMl from the h:mk al>ove, exclaiming, “(food heaven! 
t\lierc are you, sir t” 

Here, at the bottom oi’ tiic hank,” answered Morton; “ Mr. Latimer 
is much hurt. Ihui as last as possildo toMallington House, bring down 
hovoral of the men. and a large chair or hoar<l, and Hglits. Lose not a 
moment ; hut hid them not alarm Mrs. Charlton till we ascertain the 
irnth. lie (pii(!k, he (piick 1” 

^JM\e man ran ot1 again, knowing tliat he could render no assistance, 
even to ids horses, wdlhout the means of seeing where they wore ; and 
Morton remained by the si<le of the veliicle. lie himself felt that, 
iiiongh sevorciy bruised, he was not seriously injured, and tying a 
Immikcreldef round his liaiid. which had been cut by the glass, he 
leaiiod over the cliaiso, and tric<l to di.scovcr how' Latimer wuis lying. A 
moment after he heard a step, and then a voice exclaiming, Hid not 
Mjine one halloo out just iiow't Wlio's tlicrc't” 

“ IVe have heeu overturned into the pit/’ answered Morton. “ Is 
tiiere any place nearer than Mallington tvlicro wx can get help, my 
iViend i I’or Mr. Latimer lierc is much hurt, if not dead.” 

“The devil he is!” cried the man, vrlio had now' come near, and 
;mcmed, as far as the darkness would allow Morton to judge, to he a 
stout-built, short man ; “ that's a had job indeed. Ihit we'll get lielp 
very soon from Widow Browm’s cottage ; ’t is hut a stone's throw. J’H 
be hack directly.*’ 

“ Bring a, light/’ said Mortpn, *‘if you can get a laiiicm.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the man, and away he ran. In iive minutes, 
iho gentleman who remained by the chaise saw a dim spark like a 
will-o’-tlic-wisp, moving at a little distance, and then heard voices. 
Then, coming on through the rain, with their figures becoming more 
distinctly visible by tlic light of a horn laiitorn Avhich one of them 
<'arricd, he i»erccived tw'o men and a w'oman. Tlu'y did not, indeed, 
seem of a veiw' jircpossossing appearance, by the yellow' glare that iell 
upon their countenances when they approached ; hut, with good lore- 
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thought, one of the men had brought a large rug, in which to move the 
gentleman who had been most injured. 

The first thing to be done, however. >vaa to ascertain his exact eon- ^ 
dition ; and taking the lantern, Morton held it into the chaise, and by 
its light discovered Alfred Latimer lying just where he had fallen, witli 
a gotxl deal of blood about his face. His hand Avas still round one of 
the liolders in the inside of the vehielc, and his eomi)aniou <*.ould per- 
ceive that the fingers seemed every now and then to tighten and then 
relax their gras]>. 

While he Avas making these observations, one of the men said in a 
low voice to the other, “ That horse tliat’s under is as dead as a stone, 
and this has broke his fore log right through,” 

‘‘ II (‘re, lei^d me a hand to make this rug into a sort of hammock, to 
carry Mr. Latimer uj) to the cottage,” said the other man. Is he 
living or dead, sir ho continued, addressing Morton. 

lie is living,” answered Morton, “ ami I trust only stunned. Cut 
that strap which keeps the door from going further hack, and then, if 
one goes to the top and another kneels on the side, avc can lift liim out 
without shaking. Iniii muclu” 

** Now, sir, let us carry Inm to the cottage, and lay him flat down on 
a bed,” said the short sitilor-likc man, who formecl one of the party; 
“that’s llio best thing for him till the doctor can be fetched.” 

“ It would be better to carry him home at once,” replied Morton ; 
“Mallington House cannot be far, if I judge rightly Avlicrc avo arc.” 

“It’s more nor a mile, and that a good un,” said the Avomaii. 

“ Besides, the cottage is just in the Avay,’' rejoined the man ; he 
can be moved* after the doctor comes, if ho thinks it safe.” 

“ If the house be as far as that, the cottage Avill be best,” replied Mor- 
ton ; “ but I thought this pit was close to Mallington.” 

“ Yoirre thinking of what avc call the first pit,” replied tlie othe* 
man ; “ this is the third.” 

Alfred Latimer Avas then placed in the rug. Avhieli by this time liad 
been gathered together Avith tAviiie at the two ends, and the Avomau 
going before with the lantern, the two men carried him forward on a 
little path, Avhich AA'as seanajly traceable along the bottom of the gravel, 
pit. ■ The party then issued out upon the common, but they had not 
reached the higher ground Avhen Iavo or three lights Avere seen coming 
a little to the right, and a horse’s feet Avcrc hcarcl upon the road. 

“ Here are the people from Mallington House,” said Morton. 

“ Ay, and that’s the doctor’s horse,” rejoined the Avoman ; “ I’d knoAv 
his trot among a thousand — ITl give him a call and raising her 
voice to an unearthly shriek, she shouted, “.Hie ! doctor, doctor ! Dr. 
Nethersole.” 

The hui'sc’s feet were checked in an instant, and as they paused 
they soon saw the Avorthy surgeon leading his horse carefully across 
tOAvards the spot Avherc he perceived their light. 

“ Goodness gracious, sir ! this is a sad aflair,” said Mr. Nethersole, 
as soon as he saw IMorton. “ Yon seem to he much hurt yourself. But 
hoAV is Mr. Latimer? Is he dead?” he continued, gazing anxiously at 
the burden carried by the tAvo men. 

“ No,” ausAA'orod Morton ; “ he is not dead. That, at least, is certain ; 
but he is quite insensible. These good people say there is a cottage 



near, vlicre lie can be taken. Will it be better to go thither or to 
proceed to Mallington House r 

“ Oil ! to the cottage on every account,” said Mr. Nethersolc. "^Ko 
time is to be lost ; and besides, Mrs. Charlton, who is luckily out at 
dinner -with the Markhams, would be dreadfully shocked if she arrivetl 
just as her son was being brought in, in such a state.” 

According to Mr, Nctlicrsolc’s desire, the men proceeded at once to 
the cottage, which lay in a little nook of the common, not a hundred 
yards further on; ami the young gcntlcinun having been laid on a bed 
in the hack room of the lower story, the surgeon proceeded to Examine 
him, while the room became gradually crowiled with servants and othc]* 
people from Mallington. ]\lorton stood near while the surgeon pursued 
Ids investigation, and gave him every aid in his power while he felt the 
head, traced the position and line of the limbs, and ascertained that 
no fracture had taken jilace ; hut Morton could not, even while thus- 
occui>ied, avoid hearing the remarks of several of the inhabitants 
of idallington Avho had come uj) with the servants of the house, iii re- 
gard to the general character of ^lothcr Brown, as she was called, her 
son, and their associates, which were not very much in their favour. 

Mr. iS^ethcrsolc, after (luc perquisitions and a little touch of medical 
mystery, declared that no bones W'crc broken, but that, though the 
skull was not fractured, yet he feared concussion of the brain had 
taken place, for which bleeding would be immediately necessary, and, 
after that, jicrfect quiet. It was (luitc out of the question, therefore, 
he said, lo remove the young gentleman to Mallington, 'as, if done in 
the first instance, venesection might come too late, and, if attempted 
afterwards, fever might, be supcrindnecd. After tliis oration, he or- 
tiered the young gentleman to he undressed, and placed in the bed 
•where he lay. He then bled him somewhat largely, and the effect was 
certainly such as he could have desired, for, as t lie blood flowed, Alfred 
Latimer drew two or three deep sighs, opened his eyes, ami looked 
about him. 

Mr. Nethersolc placed his finger on his lip, saying, “Not a word, 
my dear sir. Lie perfectly still; take no notice of anything; open 
not your mouth, or 1 will not answer for the consequences. Jjct the 
room be cleared, and open that window. Now one of the servants 
must stay with the young gentleman till I can return. 1 will sit up 
with him myself to watch the symptoms as they appear; hut he must 
not be left while 1 am necessarily absent for an hour or an hour and a 
half. Here, Wilkinson, you arc the vciy man. Sit by Mr. Latimer 
till I return; do not let him speak or move till I come back ; and yon, 
Widow Brown, keep the house quite quiet. No gossiping, no bilking, 
no drinking and squabbling, remember. I know you all, you know; 
and I will have my orders obeyed.” 

AVidow or Mother Browil promised compliance in a very humble 
tone ; for Mr. Ncthersole, or “ the doctor,” as he was called, was a veiy 
important personage with her class. After having given these direc- 
tions, and seen the room disencumbered of the crowd, tlie surgeon 
again sat down by the sick man’s side, felt his pulse, nodded with a 
well-satisfied look, and then rose, saying, in an oracular tone, “ The 
circulation greatly relieved. 1 will be back soon, my dear sir, and 
bring something to compose you. Now, Mr. Morton, if you like w^o 



had better walk back, to Mallin^ton ; I think yon will need a little 
attention yourselb and the fewer persons round Mr. Latimer the better.*’ 

“Very wxll,” replied Mr. Morton; and, bending:: down, he added, 
‘"Good-by, for the present, Latimer; I will see you early to-morrow.*’ 

“ Why, wdiat the devil is all this about, Morton asked -Mfred 
Latimer; “ 1 have broke my head somehow.” 

JiutMr. Ncthcrsolc insUintly interfered, holdinj^np his ^ill^;•er Avitlia 
grave look, and saying, “fS’ot a word, not a Avord, as you value a our 
life. Come, Mr. Morton, conic ami, walking out Avith the young 
gentleman, they issued forth upon the common. 

Morton’s first question was in regard to Mr. Kidhorsolo’s real opinion 
of Alfred 1/atimer’s situation ; hut who ever got a direct ausAver Iroiii 
:i medical man'/ lloAvever, he made out Irom the cloud of pros and 
cons in Avhich the surgeon cnvclo])cd his oi)inioii, that lie did not see 
any very dangerous symptoms at that time, but that ilie young gen- 
ilcmau haA'ing decidedly reeciAXMl a .slight concussion of the brain 
might at any moment during the next t.liree or four s iiocomc siuL 
dculy Avorsc. Mr. Ncthersolc would then have fain ascertained ex- 
actly hoAv the accident had occurred, rcmeiii boring duly that lie had an 
account to render to all the old ladies of Mallington. But M ortoii, in the 
first place, thought fit to satisly himself as to Avhat Avas the state ul alliiirs 
sit Mallington llouse, inquiring Avhether Mr. ^Ictlicrsole could leU at 
Avhat hour Mrs. Charlton tvould return, and Avhether tlnu’c was an\ 
chance of the news being carried to herAvlicre she Avas dining." 

“ answered the Hiirgcon, promptly ; “ the man you sent aci-od 
AAdth great discretion 1 find : for, on 1 •earing that Mrs. C.'luirlton was 
out, — Avhat a sweet creature she is! don’t you think so, Mr. Morton / 
-“-he made iovo incii-scrA'ants come down Avithliiin to me AvitJiout going 
in at. all, lost Miss Charlton should hy some means hear of the event, 
and be frightened out. of her life.” 

“Then Miss Charlton did not go Avitli Mrs. Charlton?” ledccd 
Morton. 

“jNo, ray dear sir, she declined,” answered the surgeon. “You 
knoAY the young gentleman tJicrc Ij;us been ratlier yNirticular in lii.s 
attentions, and people do say that he is not very agreeable to tlie young 
iady. ila, ha. ha !— you understand.” 

“Perfectly,” replied Morton, drily; “but I think it might be as 
Avell if 3 w'ere to go in, as aa’c pass Mallington Bonsc, and give Miss 
Charlton the first ncAvs of Mr. Latimer’s situation myself. She can af- 
terwards break it to his mother in a more gentle manner than any man 
could do.” 

The surgeon agreed fully that such a plau^w^as a very pro])cr one, 
and perhaps he had some faint notion, that the young gentleman might 
wish to have five miinitos of Miss Chari ton’s company alone, and that 
she might not object to grant it. Whatever w’as Morton’s vicAv, they 
walked straight u}) to the gates of Mai lingi:on House ; and there, while 
Mr. >1 ethorsoln w as urging liis young companion to come down to him 
as soon as his conference Avith Miss Charlton Avas over, and liaA'O his 
oAvn injuries examined, all their plans Avcrc disarranged hy the rush 
up of Mrs. Charlton’s carriage, and by her instant recognition of the 
Iw^o gentlemen, as the butler came forth -vrith a light to open the 
oater-gates in answer to their summons. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ An, Mr. jMorton } is that you r cried Mrs. Charlton, Icttini^ down the 
carriage window : pray, come in.” 

The carriage dashed on up to the house ; and, thougli the distance 
(roni the gate to the door was not more than twenty or thirty yards, 
the lady had descended from licr vehicle, tripped into the house, and 
vralkcd up stairs, ludore Morton and J\ir. Nethersolc arrived. The 
latter gentleman, understanding that, in the changed circumstances of 
the <!:iso, he would not be one too many, thinking, too, that if Mrs. 
Ouiriton were by any chance to faint at the tidings of her son's situa- 
tion his assistance iiiight he necessary, and, having his lancet rcarly, 
tmd his l)andageH in liis pocket, he jinlgcd that he might as well walk 
>n with the young gentleman, and take his share of tilings to come. 

Morton advanced first with a grave air, and asked the butler if he 
iiad said anything to his mistress regarding the accident. 

‘^Xo, sir,” replied the man. "‘She asked why I came out to open the 
gates; and 1 only replied, because Wilkinson was out. J thought you 
could tell her better than 1 could, sir.” 

\i was a task, however, that Morton could gladly iia\ e dispensed 
vrith ; for he was neither fond of inflict ing nor of witnessing jiain : but 
noverihcless, fortifying liLs mind for the undertaking, he j.rocceded 
/.lowly up the stains, and entered the drawing-room, the door of which 
Mrs. Charlton had left, open behind her. Tlio lady ■was st-iUiding in ii 
graceful attitude, with her hand leaning on a table, while a sweet and 
•onrlcous smile illumined her count cnauce, and welcomed Mr. M(>rton 
before he appeared. Louisa, who hud exchangcil a lew words witli her 
step-motlier, was seated on a sofa, with a book before her, and her 
lovely face, too, was raised towards the door, with a look of well-])leased 
expccuition — ay, and something more than expectation ; i’or there was 
a light in her deep eyes, that let one sec beycAid them to lior heart far 
more tlian she intended — the light of Love, beaming from two as sweet 
lamps as ever lie kindled ! The moment, however, that Moi’ton ap- 
peared, witli the blood still upon lii.s face and his hand tied up, her 
eheok turned deadly pale. She spoke not a word, hut she ro.se at once, 
and then feeling her knees tremble caught the arm of the sofa for 
suj)port. She knew how she loved him then, if she had never fully 
known it before. 

Mrs. Charlton, on her pari, uttered a pretty little scream, and cx- 
clairnei], “ Good Heaven ! Mr. Morton, what has liappcncd ’/ You have 
mot with some accident ! Yon arc hurt !” 

“ A^ery little, my dear madam,” replied the young gentleman ; '“in- 
deed, si'arccly at all. My fa*ec lias been Kcratched willi some broken, 
glass, and my hand cut ; but we have every reason to be most thankful 
that, the accident was not worse, for it might well have proved fatal to 
myself and my companion, instead of inflicting a few wounds and 
bruises, which vdW be w'cll in a few days.” 

The sound of his voice, and the firm tone in which lie spoke, com- 
forted Louisa a good deal ; but still .she felt very faint, and she sat 
down again, not at all sure how long she could stand. 
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Now, Mrs. Charlton was alarmed too, for she was very quick in the 
combination of her ideas ; and there were three distinct facts before 
her, from wliich she drew a deduction very near the truth. There, 
was Mr. Morton hurt; he acknowledged having a companion in inia- 
adventiirc ; and that companion was not now with him. If that gen- 
tleman had nothing of very great importance to communicate, he 
would not have thus presented himself at Mallington House, she 
thought, till he had washed his face and hands. If her son had been 
able, he would have come Avith him. Her son was unable, and that was 
the important fact Morton came to communicate. -All this passed 
through her mind in a moment, and she felt very much alarmed ; but 
Mrs. Charlton Avas not a Avoman to faint. It Avas a thing that she never 
did ; and tliis was certainly not an occasion on Avhicli she would have 
commenced the practice. She Avas very fond of her son, it is true, and 
she had spoiled and indulged him very greatly in youth. But it was 
not for his sake she had done, so, it was for her own. She loved him 
as her right hand, or her right eye, because he Avas a part of herself ; 
and, perhaps, she Avoi^d sooner have lost her right hand or her right, 
eye than him, if she could have done so Avithout any pain or danger. 
Limb against .sqii,.5hc would not have hesitated, I think ; but if sutler- 
ing — personal suffering, or risk — Averc tbrown into the sctalc Avitfc 
mutilation, I'm afraid Alfred Latimer Avould have had but a poor chance. 

“ Speak, my dear sir ! — speak, Mr. Morion,” she said ; *' you hav(5 
more to tell — Alfred Avas Avith you, is it not so ( Alfred is hurt?— tell 
me the truth, ihy dear friend, i can bear it.” 

The last were nearly the same words Avhich she had used when the 
servant ran in to inform her that her first Imsband had destroyed him- 
self ; and she did boar it Avith wonderful philosof)liy. 

Morion answered in a manner to remove anxiety as far as possible 
without deviating from truth. 

‘Mic is much better, my dear Mrs. Charlton,” he said; ‘‘he ay.vs, 
apparently a good deal hurt at first, but he recovered wonderfully as 
soon as Mr. Nethersole bled him. There arc no bones broken, happily, 
though he was for a time stunned by the fall ” 

“ Thank God !” cried Mrs. Charlton ; and Louisa echoed her Avords 
with truer devotion. 

The surgeon advanced to i>lav his part; for, during the short dia- 
logue A\duch had taken place, Morton had purjiosely put himself for- 
Avard, fearing that Mr. Nethersole might so overload his account witli. 
medical terms that the tAvo ladies might be left in ignorance of whether 
Alfred Latimer were dead or alive. TJ&t Avorthy gentleman now pro- 
ceeded to justify his caution by explaining 4.0 Mrs. Charlton, in the 
darkest possible manner, the situation of her son; and what he had at 
first apprehended, as well a,s Avhat Avas noAV to be guarded against. For 
aught that the mother could gather from' this communication, Alfred 
might have been a marmalade ; but Morton stepped in to her help, 
saying, “ I see you do not exactly understand Mr. Nethersole. It is 
merely that Latimer lias noAv quite rccoA^ered both his speech and his 
senses ; and though our good friend thinks it would be imprudent to 
remove him from the cottage to Avhicli lie was at first taken, yet there 
was no great elianeo of any danger resulting from the accident. Is it 
not so, Mr. Nethersole T 



Precisely, sir,” replied the surgeon; and Mrs. Charlton, sinking 
into a chair, gazed in Morton’s face, thinking what she ought to do 
next. 

“ I should very much like to go to him,” she said, after a moment’s 

pause ; “ but the carriage has gone away, 1 fear, and ” 

It rains dreadfully,” said Mr. Nethersolo, finishing Mrs. Charlton’s 
sentence nearly as she would have finished it herself. Do not think 
of it, my dear madam ; ] will stay with him all night, I propose to 
return immed lately.” 

“Ido not sec any necessity for your going,” added Morton, “ for he 
is so much better that I doubt not a few hours will remove all* 
c-haucc of danger, and Mr. Nethcrsolc particularly recommends quiet. 
Onp of your servants — Wilkinson, I think, is his name — is with your 
son.” * 

“Thank you, Mr. Morton — thank you,” said Mrs. Charlton; “you 
are very kind In me, in every respect — kinder than any one of iny 
own relations, 1 am sure ; and how 1 can ever be grateful enough 
I cannot tell. But pray let me hear how this accident has liaj)- 
pciied.” 

“ I heg pardon for interfering,” said Mr. Netherfu)le, with a smile, 
“Jmt I must really here exert my authority as a disciple of Galen. Mr. 
Morton is hurt, Mrs. Chariton ; wo none of us know bow much — for 
he has given himself up entirely to Mr. Latimer, and has taken no 
care of himself whatever.” 

Louisa, wdio, as the reader has remarked, had not spoken a word, 
raised her eyes to Morton s face with a look of tenderness mingled 
with fear, as if imploring him, for her sake, to attend to his own 
safety ; but Mr. Nethersolc went on, — “ He is wet through, too, so that 
it is high time that he should change his dress, and allow me to 
inquire into the injuries he huvS received. Wounds and bruises, appa- 
rently slight at first, are ol'ten the most dangerous if not attended to. 
Before he gives any account of w'hat has taken place, then, I say autho- 
ritatively, let him go home.” 

“Home!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, in a fit of enthusiasm, “can 
Mr. Morton have any home in Mallington but this house, after all that 
he has done for its inmates I will take no refusal, Mr, Morton; 
ring the bell, Louisa, my love.” 

Louisa rang without an instant’s delay ; and as Morton was excusing 
himself on account of having no change of dress there, saying that his 
portmanteau had been left with the chaise on the common, she joined 
her all-persuading voice, exclaiming, “Oh ! do, Mr. Morton. Clothes 
can he soon got from the inn.” 

“Well, I must obey,” answered Morton, with a smile; and as the 
butler entered, Mrs. Charlton exclaimed, “ Tell Windsor to have the 
yellow room got ready for Mh Morton directly.” 

“And send down to the inn for what Mr. Morton wants,” added 
Louisa, for the first time giving any orders in her own house. 

“ I think your portmanteau is hero, sir,” said the butler ; “ I told 
the gardener to bring everything out of the chaise, for Widow Brown 
and her people are not to be trusted where they can pilfer.” 

“ You are a wise and prudent man,” said Mr. Nethersole ; “ they 
are, indeed, not the most honest set' in the world ; but have Mr, 



Morton’s tliing:3 taken np, and ivLile the room is getting ready, I can 
oxamine bow far he is hurt,” 

“ I am really not hurt at all," replied Morton, addressing Lonisii.,^ 
more iLan the last speaker. I am an old soldier, accustomed lo 
knocks and bruises, and not made of very fragile materials originally. 
But if it must be so, 1 submit ; and if 1 lind you up when 1 returm 
my dear madam, 1 will toll yon bow all Ibis unforlunate allair took 
place.” 

“ Up !” cric<l Mrs. Charlton ; why, ii, is only a quarter to f en yet. 
The truth, is, those Maikliams arc such bores, and one hcai-s so little oi 
anything bui. dogs and liorses, partridges, phoasanls, and foxes, that I 
always order the <?arriagc a quarter before jiinc, and in such a iiightas 
this one could not keep the servants out.” 

AVliilc' Morton and Mr. Nelljcrsole were gone, Mrs. (/harl ton ques- 
tioned the butlei’ as to wliat. he knew of the accident, and obtained the 
general tacts, as fay as. the man knew them, ^riic chaise had been, 
overturned into the gravel-pit, he said, both the horses killed, and the 
carriage broken all to pieces, having fallen down a bank full fifty feet, 
high. This, indeed, >vas an exaggeration, but it served with the rcs(. 
of the story to^^jnakg i)oor Louisa's heart feel cold, and her check 
to turn deadly pale. Mrs. Cluirlton went on (picstioning liiin, how- 
ever, forncarly a quarter of an hour, not at all minding, perhaps not, 
oornprehendiug, the mental torture which her step-daughter was 
enduring; ami at the (Uid of that time Morton retunied with tin; 
bloo(l washed from his lace, and his fine hair waving over his forehead, 
brought a little more forward than ordinary, to bide a wound upon his 
temple, which Mr. Ncthcrsole had just covered with black plaster. 

That gentleman accompanied his new patient; hut after a few words, 
of assunince to Mrs. Cliarlton and LouisJi that !Mr. Morton was not 
severely hurt, and giving a warning to him that he had better kee]> 
liimsclf as quiet as i)ossiblc for the next two days, for fear of producing 
feverish symptoms, be retired to visit his ■own house for n few minutes, 
and then once more cross the common in the midst of tlio drenching 
rain, to sit up through the night with Alfred Latimer. Truly the life 
of a country apothecary is a hard one. 

Leaving Mr. Netliersolc, however, to pursue his way, we must sit 
down with Mrs. Charlton, Mr. Morton, and Louisa, in the comfortable 
draAving-room at Mallington. The reader can very well divine how 
Morton explained what had occurred without our entering into the 
detivils of what ho said, lie was not, indeed, one of those men who 
love to he the hero of their OAvn story, nor tvould ho on the present 
occasion linger, witli painful minuteness, over every point of horror 
and dismay ; for he Avell knew that poor Louisa had already siifl’ered 
more on his ac<'ounb 'than he ever Avished to inflict upon her ; hut he 
told the talc briefly ; stated how the man had imprudently got doAvui, 
and left his horses— hoAV they had run away — and how, in a few seconds, 
the chaise was dragged over into the pit. 

Mrs. Charlton was greatly touched at his account of her son’s con- 
dition; now that she found she should not have to go out over the 
common to nurse him ; and she w^as in high good humour with Mr. 
Morton, expressing her gratitude again and again for all he had done. 

But Mrs. Charlton gave proof of her gratitude in the Avay w'hicli Mr. 



3fortoii coiiM have most desired : for, after talking with him for half 
an hour, she rose suddenly, ns if rccolloctiug that he had had no 
refreshment, and, blaming hciself for her negligence, declared she 
would ^0 and order some ,saj)per to he iiistautly prepared. Kow, she 
could ([iiite as well liave ordered it where she sat : and, therefore, it h, 
hut fair to suppose that she considered the feelings of the two lovers, 
which she kiuiW I hem right well to be; ami giving a hint that she had 
!wo or three little things to do, she retired, bidding Louisa let tier 
know, in her own room, when supper was announced. 

A liiiut smile came across Ijouisas lip at conduct which she did not 
eery well understand. But slie Iiad soon to turn her thoughts to 
otluu’ ami swe^etor things; for Morton immediately came ov'or, feat 
down on the sofa beside her, and, taking her band in bis, pressed bis 
lips upon it. 

“ You have been grieved and agitated,dear liouisa,” ho said : “ but I 
trust thaf- good rather than evil may result to Latimer from this acci- 
dent ; and 1, yon see, am unhurt. 

“ T eaii s{!arecly think it possible even yet, Edmond,” she replied. 

‘‘ WIkui I think on that awful fall it makes my heart' still beat;” and. 
she closed her eyes fur a moment, with a slmdder, Morton gazed at 
her as she sat with the long black lashes resting on t he soft pale cheek., 
for she had no(. yet recovered Iier colour ; but when she opened her eyes 
agaiii, mid tliey met liiat warm yet tender gaze, tlie rose came brightly 
back. 

•• 2\ay, nay, Morton,” she said, ‘‘do not look at me so. There, yon 
are smiling at my fears; but you cannot tell what a woman’s fcc^lings 
an) ill such eases. 1 dare say if we wore accustomed to go through 
dangers as you are, we shouhl treat them lightly too; liut we arc 
always left at home, with nothing to do but to ponder over tJie perils 
of those wo love and she bent down her bead for a moment, while a 
tear sparkled uiion her eyelids. It di<l not roll far down Jier cheek, 
for her lover’s lips brushed it away: and he soothed her tenderly with 
assurance that he never did, and never W'ould, expose himself to uii- 
aecossary danger. 

“ And yet,” she answered, ‘‘1 .shall never see you leave mo Avithoiil, 

T dare say, conjuring’ up all .sorts of perils, lint tell me, Edmond; 
what is the real state of ])oor Alfred, — and have you contrived to dis- 
oid angle him from those difliculties into which he had plunged him- 
.selfT’ 

“ 1 have, my beloved ! ” replied Morton. '‘He is now freed from all 
ombarrassineiits if he wdll keep himself so. l fear that will never be 
the case, however; for he has been brought up in habits of extrava- 
gance ill which he has no right to indulge. Hut 1 should propose to 
you one thing, dear .girl, which T know will he agreeable to yon. Tho 
ineomc In; bad at first is so mtich diminished, that, with his habits, it 
will iKiver be sufticieut. I can sujiply him for the present as far as he 
needs it, hut it is always a humiliating thing to be under obligations 
to one who is ncarl}' a stranger; and l think, wdicn Louisa will con- 
sent to bo my wife, it. may be as well for her, as her owm act, not only 
to make some addition to Miu (‘harl ton’s income, but also to settle 
sucli a sum upon liim as will put him beyond all ordinary temptation 
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to incur fresh debts. You may well do it in your quality of sister; 
and perhaps it mif^ht rouse any better feelings within him to merit 
your kindness.’* 

“ You are always generous and thoughtful, Edmond,” replied liouisa 
Charlton; ^^and it shall be just as you j)lease. 1 can only say that 
you go before my wishes, though, perhaps, 1 might not have ventured 
to {U5k you to make such a sacriliee.” 

“1 wish to make none, dear girl,” replied Morton; “ this should be 
done before you are my wife, that it may be all your own act. Other- 
wise it will lose part of its effect upon him. It will bo enough for me 
to cancel the bond he has given for the money 1 Ixave furnished, and 
thXt shall be done, Louisa, on our w’cdding-day. ] need not tell Louisa 
Charlton that wiiatcvcr she may choose to do with any part of her 
fortune before our marriage, it will be well pleasing to the man she 
has chosen.” 

“I wish my poor father could liavc heard you, Edmond; it would 
have removed many of his anxieties on my aeeoiint,” W'as Louisas 
reply; and she loaned her head upon her lovers shoulder, while tlic 
tears again filled her eyes. 

“Of one thing 1 have ahvays heen satisfied,” said Morton, “'tluit 
wealth ought ever to be looked upon, not as a l)cnelit eonferrcal upon 
mirsclvcs for our OAvn gratiheation, but a precious trust eoiifided to us 
for its dtic administration to others. In whatever hands it aeeii- 
inulateSj'to whomsoever it descends, it- is but as a stream collected into 
a greatWeSorvoir to fertilise and refresh all that is around it. If, by 
what I propose, you can rechdm this young man, the employment of 
your fortune will be noble and good ; and even should the experiment 
altogether fail, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have done your part. Then, as to Mrs. (Uiarlton, the income she pos- 
sesses is not sufficient, and of course will he less when you are no 
longer with her.” 

“ It is very strange,” said Louisa, thoughtfully, “ I mean my father’s 
will. There are some i)arts of it I do not at all imdcrstand. He 
seemed to love her very much, Jind yet he leaves her with an insiil- 
iieient income. I do not think he altogether relied upon her judg- 
ment, or her — her - her aflcction for me ; and j'ot he ” 

She paused, and Morton added, “He leaves you dependent in some 
degree upon her caprice, you w ould say, my Louisa. We shall see how 
she attempts to exercise the authoritp^ she has received. Of one 
thing, however, I am sure, that the law would read that ])art of the 
will somewliat differently from what she supposes', perhaps set it 
aside altogether. At all events, dear Louisa, I have your promise, 
rich or poor, you arc mine. Is it not so, mr beloved ?” 

“Oh, Edmond ! ” said Louisa, “you know that 1 could only wisli to 
possess w'ealtli to place it in the hands oi one who would u.sc it as you 
w'ould. Hut coiird you really — nay, 1 will not ask the question, 
Edmond— -1 know you w'ould take her you love, ricli or poor; but 
what ought she to do ; ought she to consent ?” 

“ I will give her no choice,” answered Morton, pressing her to liis 
heart. “ She has given her promise — she has made no eoiidition. She 
is fast bound, and cannot escape.” 
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I do not wish it, Edmond, I do not wish it,” repeated Louisa, ear- 
iiestl}’. “ 1 should hardly have lortitude to east away such happiness, 
even for your sake.” 


CHArTER XXVII. 

Aftek ^lortou and Mr. Nethersole had left Mother Brown’s cottage, 
Alfred Jiatimer lay lor several minute.s gazing up towards the ceiling 
ol' the back room in which lie had been placed, where a good deal 
.more lath was apparent than plaster, and that portion of the latter 
which remained was principally supported by long lilaments of bor’se- 
hair, wJiieli not unfrequently suffered a large mass of mortar to hang 
v/aving about in tlic 'wind. A small deal table, notched at tlie edges 
like a school-boy’s desk, and with “1’om Brown” cut in large capitals 
in two or throe places, stood in the middle of the cliainher, and on it, 
in a liattered tin candlestick, was a solilary lallow candle, witli the top 
of the wick spreading out into sooty Inngi, and the grease welter- 
ing down the sides- A tattered old chintz curtain half comrcaled 
the windoiv ; hut where the sash appeared it showed many a piece of 
glass wanting, in one spot pasted up 'with brown paper, while in 
others the gaping aperture was stuflcil up with dirty rags. To these 
interesting objects the young gentleman turned his eyes, afier he had 
studied the canopy over his head for a considerable time, and then he 

exclaimed, “ J) n it ! This is very strange. Why J feel all knocked 

about : and wliorc the devil 1 am, J can’t tell. Surely that is Wilkin- 
son. Why, what is all this't Wlicrc am 1 t How came I herc t’' 

It was very evident that, as not uncommonly happens in such cases, 
the blow he had received on the head had obiitcrated all memory of 
ilic events immediately preceding. It is generally judged expedient 
to touch upon the subject of Ids state as little as possihlij with a 
patient so circumslanced ; hut Wilkinson had not studied the matter 
very deeply, and he consequently set to work, and told him all that 
had hajipcncd. Tlu; tale seemed to awaken Alfred Latimer’s remem- 
brance : and when he heard that he was in Mother Brown’s cottage, he 
-iiistaiilly showed that his recollection was quite unimpaired, by saying 
in a low voice, “Wlicrc arc my clothes, Wilkinson t But them here 
on the bed, and do not lei the people get at them, for there is a good 
sum of money in one of the pockets. Don’t lose sight of them for a 
minute, Wilkinson ; for it would be a devil of an affair if they 'were 
to t,akc that.” 

“ Don’t you think it would be better to send it to mistress to keep 
for you, sir?” asked the* servant. 

“ No, curse it ! she would keep it with a vengeance,” answered her 
dutiful and respectful son. ‘*1 should get it hack as soon from them 
as I should from her.” 

“Then, why not give it to Mr. Nctliersole, to take care of for you 
till you are well,” replied the man. 

“Well, perhaps 1 may,” rejoined Latimer ; “ that’s no had thought 
“ — hut the doctor is gone, isn’t he '{ ” 

Wilkinson made him understand that Mr. Ncthersole would soon be 
back, and then >varned Mr. Latimer that he ought not to speak, but to 
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remain quiet. AUred Latimer, however, was not a man to restrain 
himself in anyth in^j: ; and lie contiinic<l to ask questions, and to swea: 
at his companion if he answered briefly or remonstrated, till the ser 
vant’s patience hoconiiii?^ near its end, he replied, “Indeed, Mi-. 
Jjatiincr, I must obey the doctor’s orders, and as you will not keep 
silent, I will ”o into tJic other room, Imt 1 will take care no one (amn s 
in Avithout me.” 

“ (jio to the devil, if yon like," replied Alfred Latimer; “but snuil 
the candle lirst.” 

The man dul as lie was <lircetcd, and left the room. About half an 
hour after thisaMr. Nothcrsole returned, and havini;^ heard from tin' 
servant in the outer room, that iMr. Latimer was very iiiimaua.;;-(\Ll)h.-. 
be replied, “I Avill keep him (piict. I shall stay here till luornini;- ; 
so yon can ‘either remain or , 2:0 home for an liuur or two, as you like • 
only lie back by live o’clock, for 1 have a. (uis(i 1 must see.” 

VV'ith this warning the sur<»con walked into the otle r 7*oom, and 
dxen, sluittin^ the door, lie held up his rine;er ae^ain tv) .Mr. Latimei 
not to speak, sat down l)y his bed-side, and felt Jiis ])n(se. “A lilth; 
fever,” he said, as if speakinj.^ to himself. “ I am afrai<l tiscrc lias ]»ecn 
some excitement here. In your <!a.se, Mr. Latimer, Itar]M)eratos is as 
g'ood as Hippocrates, aiul bettei-; but we must make them go hand in 
hand — Silence, my dear sir! silence! if you please. J am going to 
sit by your bod-side all iiiglit; and if you want anytlxing, just hold u]‘ 
your finger. 1 shall divine Avhat you want., and give it to you.” 

V be devilisk clever, then,” said Alfred Latimer aloud, fa' i 

want something now ” 

“Not a word!” said aMr. !Neth(U‘sole, sto]>]!lng both his i?ars : i 
Avill not listen to a word,” and, ajqu'oacliing the table, lie pulled :: 
phial out of his pocket, poured almnt a tliird of it out into a Jitth^ 
cnp. and jiresented it to the patient, saying. “ Drink tliat. Then turn 
round on your right side and try to get to sleep. Thai, v. il! compose 
you woiKloriiilly,” 

“ AVhy I’m (piito composed already,” answered tlio other. 

“You won't be soon, if you go on so," answered M r. N’ethersole. 
drily, ** for in, two hours you’ll be in a burning fever if you talk at all ; 
in Dvo <hiys you Avill l>e lying eomposed enough ; and in less than two 
weeks you will go out ef t.hat door with your feet foremost.” 

This speech had the <lcsired cficci. Alfred Latimer did not at all 
like the prospect so unceremoniously prosonted to Ijim, and he hn 
<lown as ho was bid, and kept silence, while Mr. Nethersole seated 
himself in the chair by his sivlc, and taking a niodical book out, of his 
pocket began to rea<l. Xiiic times did IMr. .Nethersole snuff the 
candle ; and then, as t here was no use of* srfuffing it any longer, li<‘ 
Avent into the next room and got another. Mother Brown had gom' 
to bod; her .^^on was snoring in a cha'Ir; and Avhon he returned Hie 
Avorthy surgev>ii found that Alfred Latimer was Ijreathing hard too. 
The example he judged a good one, and Ixending dviwn liis head upon 
his arnis lie Avas sot>n in that strange mysterious state, wherein tiu' 
distinction hotwoen the life of the body and the life of the soul i; 
more jihun tlian in any of the other phenomena of our marvellous e.\- 
ifitenco. 

He had gone on for some hours, and Alfred Latimer aviyb .still in 





sound and comfortable sleep, •wh^n the worthy snrp;f ‘oii was sudd only 
awakened by the openint^ of the door. He fooked np, and saw the 
widow’s son bcckoninir to him. 

Here’s your boy, doctor, wants you t|uiek/* said the man, in a low 
tone. 

“The deuce he does,” ninrmnrcd the snrg‘eon ; ‘Hhat Mrs. Til son 
«*()ine hefore her time I— she always does — I never saw an vt hi eg; 
like it.” 

Jt w.'is, indeed, as he supposed; and after a brief conference with 
the ))oy at the door, ho returned and looked at his patient, and then at. 
his waieh. The former was still enjoying tramiuil repose, and the latter 
pointed lo a quarter past four. 

" Wilkinson must bo back in tlircc-qiiarfcrs of an hour at the 
farthosl,” said Mr. Ncthcrs.olo, “and ]Slrs. Tilsoii can’l; w'ait, that's 
certain. No great harm can happ(Mi : for he's doing quite well. Here, 
’rom,’ he continned, put ling his head info the next room, and speak- 
ing in a low voice to Mother Brown’s son ; “ W hen W ilkinson retiirns tell 
him to give his young master one half of that draught; and to send 
to me at Mrs. Tilson’s, at Shedhurv, if anylhing goes wrong;” and 
going out he mounted the horse the boy had brought, and rode away. 

T1k‘ moment he ha<l gone, Toiu Brown set. the bottle down u})on iiio 
Table, and put his forefinger to Iiis forehead. He was a didl-looking 
man ; but yet there was a keen cunning light stole (ml of his some- 
what- obli(pie eyes when he thus set himself to consider, which had 
something dangerous and sini.ster in it. , • 

'riircc-qiiarters of an hour," he said, nutditating*, “ that's well nigh, 
an hour, may like. Howsonidever, J won't do notliing alone. 1 ’ll 
take advice and have help; for he might got upright hy chance, and 
one would have to put him out of pain. Nobody would know it - One 
knock 's as good as another, and he’s in such a smash T 'wouldn’t be 
seen. lie said he’d a lot o’ money — I heard nn ; but he didn’t say how 
much, so Avho can tell. We might take a bit, and leave some upon 
account. Jdotlier could hold the candle while J took the money, and 
Jack stood by wi’ the })oker iTady to stoj> noise.” 

it was a jjcrilous moment for Alfred liatiincr ; and the man walking 
10 the foot of the stairs (railed liis mother ; hut in -;o low a voice that 
she did not hear. 

“ What’s (the matter ?” siiitl^some one in deep masculine tones. 
“He's not dying, is he ? ” 

“ Booh, no !” cried 'Upfe’^Tlrowu. “Nothing like it at present. I 
want you. Jack William^ and mother, too. (do and f-ive. hen* a shake 
in t'other room. ’ 

.lack Williams, without reply, went and woke ^1 other Bnnvn, who 
hurried on some rags of clothes, and descended to the room where 
Williams and her son were already in conference. As she went down 
she stumbled ovcr.au iron pot whitdi had been carelessly put at the 
foot of the stairs ; and the pot, on being disturbed at tliat hour of the 
night, uttered a loud complaint. Alfred .Latimer started, turned round, 
and gazed about him. The door between his room and the next liad 
been left partly ajar, and he heard the sound of voices speaking. They 
were subdued ; hut yet many, na.y, most of tlio “w ords, were distinct to 
an car quickened by a slight degree of feverish excitement, and he 
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heard the tongue of Mother Brown^ as she was called, going pret 
sharply. 

It’s no use taking the flimsies,” she said ; “ they’d be knowed ai 
traced directly, and we should all get nabbed. But I don’t see the 
can be any harm in seeing what yellow boys may be in his pockets, 
would be spoony enough to let them go, Avhen he’d know noihii 
about it. He was always a careless hand. I've heard ; and he mig^ 
ha’ dropped ’em while they were Jugging him out of the chay, or arte 
wards, or any bow. ” 

take the fUmsics, iooF said her well-educated son. If w( 
couldn’t flash them ourselves, avc could get some one to do it. So J’< 
take all — make a sweep out, and I know what ” 

“Well, what do you know?” said a voice which Alfred Latimer in- 
stantly rccoghised as that of Jack ‘Williams. 

“ Whj’, I should not like to do anything to him sleeping/’ answered 
Tom Brown; “ but it would not be a had job if he woke, and got a 
quiet knock o’ the head — a little would do it now, and no one the 
wiser.” 

“ And I know what, too,” resumed Jack Williams aloud ihat 
none of you shall take a penny of his, or lay a finger on him. Why, 
confound you all, he's one of our oum friends, .and we should act like 
gentlemen to one another. He’ll make as fine a fellow as ever lived 
one of these days, if a set of puling fools do not get hold of him, and 
preach the spirit out of him. But I don’t think there is much chance 
of that. The lad's young, and has not had much experience, yet he is 
sharp enough, and I have seen signs of a bold strong heart in him, and 
a determined spirit. I’ll have no tricks, Tom Brown ; so look you, 
Mr. Latimer is under my protection, and let people take a penny from 
him if they dare.” 

The conversation did not only fall upon Alfred Latimer’s car, but 
sunk into his heart. The boldness with which Williams stood forward 
in his defence touched one of the few better points about him : and 
the language that he used was immediately put in strong opposition to 
that which Quattcrly had epa^oyed. The latter had shown that in 
the higher ninks of life, a rep™to|pn once even stained could never be 
rendered wholly pure ; the foi™|p|proved that good feeling of a par- 
ticular kind can bo mingled with ^mes and faults of a very deep die. 
He fancied that the door was closed ’Yipon him in one course, and that 
it was open in another; and that low-toned conversation was more in- 
jurious to every good principle than the most potent arguments could 
have proved, if addressed to himself directly. 


CHAPTEE X^VIIL 

On the evening after the accident with its consequences, has 

occupied so much of our attention, aboSPhalf an hour before nightfall, 
the graceful figure of Lucy Edmonds was observed walking near Mal- 
lingtou Park with a basket on her arm ; her fair face was sad, and her 
eyes bent down upon the ground. 

There w’as one watching her; and when she came into the part of 
the wood where the trees closed thickest. Jack Williams "walked out 
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from amongst the nearest group of poplars, and advanced to meet her. 
Lucy started ; but it was the suddenness of his appearance alone that 
surprised her, and her manner clearly showed tliat she had lie Id com- 
munication of some kind with him before. 

“ All! Mr. Williams,’* she said, “ I did not expect to see you here.” 
No, Miss Luc 3 %” replied the man ; “ but I came to meet you, for 1 
watched you out; and f thought you would like to hear the truth of 
how he is going on, poor fcilow/' 

Lucy turned towards him with a look of apprehension. “ doing 
on!” she cried — Poor fellow ! What do you mean, Mr. Williams? 
Oh ! tell me, what is the matter now?” 

“ What I have you not heard ?” asked Williams; '^wln^, lie has inet 
with a had accident; hut don't frighten yoiirsclf--~he is hotter and will 
do well — that is, if his spirit? arc kept up; but don't frighten yourself; 
he will do very well, I tell you. Jlut the matter is this, as I was saying 
— I wrote him a note, you know, telling him that your father wished 
you lo marry 3 "Oung Garland ; and off lie set from London directly. 

Mr. Morton, a gentleman who has been staying down here ” 

“ Oh ! I know him very well,” replied Lucy Edmonds ; he has been 
several times to sec my father.” 

“ Well, he was in the chaise with .^fr. Latimer,” continued AVilliams; 
and they came on at a great rate till they reached Mallin.gt.ou Com- 
mon, about eight o’clock last night. There the horses ran away with 
them, and went over the hank into Mother Brown's Pit. Mr. Morton 
was very little hurt, but poor Alfred was taken out speechless.” 

The man paused, and Liic.y wrung her hands in bitter grief. But 
you say he is better?” she cried, after a moment’s silence. “ Oh ! tell 
me true, Mr, Williams.” 

“ Yes, he is better,” answered her companion — “a good deal better; 
but I knoAV what would make him quite w’^ell.” 

“ And what is that?” demundecl Lucy Edmonds. 

“ Jf you would conic and sec him. Miss Lucy,” said Williams, ‘‘or 
promise to do so to-morrow ; it would do him more good than all the 
stuff out of Dr. Ncthcrsolc’s shop.” 

“ That is impossible,” answered Lucy Edmonds, firml}'; “ how could 

1 go up to Mallington House ? — and besides ” 

“lie is not at Mallington House,” replied AVilliams, interrupting 
her; “ he is at Mother Brown’s cottage, on the common. You could 
come quite well, and nobody know anything of it.” 

“ N 0 ,” answered Lucy, “ I jiromiscd father that I wouhl not sec 
him, ami I cannot.” 

“ ’I'hen you arc a very silly girl,” answered Williams, sternly ; or 
else you are going to do what your father wishes, and marry young 
Garland. Ay, ay ! Count upon a w'^oman’s love ! It is no more to be 
loaned upon than one of those sedges. But I’ll go away and toll him 
to break his heart for you no more ; for that you have got a new lover, 
and care no more for him.” 

“ Oh ! do not, do not be so cruel,” said Lucy, weeping bitterly ; 

“ you know that w hat you say is not true. Tell him, if you will, not 
to think of me any more; for my father says he will never let him 
have me. But do not tell him I have or can forget him, for that is 
false.” 
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‘‘Well, I will fell him/’ replied Williams; “but he won’t easily be* 
lieve YOU love him much, if you will not come to see him even when 
he is lying sick. lie will think that you do not wish to know how 
he is.’' 

“Oh / he knows bcttci-,” replied Tiucy : “ho kno^vS(4 '♦^oiiJd gi\'c 
anything in the world to hear every day how he is.” ,, 

“ Well, f can lot you know that,” said Williams. ‘‘ If y6u can come 
out about thi.s place of an evening — say at this time — 1 will he dowii 
and tell you how ho is going on, for J am lodging at Widow Jiroun's. 
and 1 see him very often.” 

“Oh I do, do," cried Lucy, eagerly. “I will come wlieiicvor I can ; 
but*do not Avait long for me, for my father might send me somcwlierc 
else. Ihit 1 vill come Avlienever I can. indeed 1 will.” 

“Well, you are a good girl after all, iftid do love him, I believe, 
replied Williams. 

“ Oh, you know I do, too well !” answered Lucy Edmonds. 

“ Then you are very silly for not following your love.” auswered tl>o 
man; “fathers have always such crotchets; and if a girl did not take 
her own way, no girl would ever nuiiTA^ the man she loves. If Mr. 
Latimer did not mean hiir by yon, it would be another thing; but he 
has offered to marry you at once — ay, and he will marry you too, what* 
ever your father may say, for love wdll have its way.” 

“ liut my promise,” said Lucy, wdth a deep sigh. 

“Nonsense about promises,” answered Williams; “ they never hold 
good* long against love, Lucy Edmonds. However, I will bring you 
word lioAV Alfred is going on every evening about this time ; and you 
can come and hear it if you like : so now% good night.” 

Lucy bade him adieu, and, wiping the traces of tears from her eyes, 
svalkcd on towards her home. Williams remained gazing after her ; 
and his feelings were of so strange and mixed a nature, lliat w*c may 
well pause to look into them more closely. He gazed after Lucy 
Edmond.s, I have said, and certainly with some admiration of her 
beauty ; but it was with no thought of robbing Alfred Latimer of the 
heart lie had w*on, even if it had been possible ; and the only observa- 
tion he made to himself Avas — “She’s very pretty; it is a pity lui 
should not have her.” 

After Lucy Avas gone, he sat down upon the stump of a willow, and 
began to ponder on the future and the present. “ She Avill make him 
a SAvect Avife,” he thought; “and though she’s very different from Mar- 
garitta, yet she Avill suit him. If we can get together money enough 
to buy a schooner out there, and set ourselves up in one of those beau- 
tiful little is]an{ls, w*c may carry on gloriously. J can sail the ship, 
and he can do many things that 1 cant. It’s just, the life to suit him. 

I AA'ondcr if he’il consent. If we carry off pretty Lucy b^" force he'll 
be obliged ; for he must be off as fast as possible. I have him there ; 
and then it will be the best thing he can do, 1 long to sec Elack .lack 
flying over us ; but 1 must not let him squander away his money Avith 
Bill Maltby and such felloAA^s, We’ll have no Bill Maltby amongst us 
either. He’s a pitiful knave — cheats at cards and dice. Well have 
bold fellow*s, that can fight only ; and then Avell make fine w*ork Avitli 
the turbans. But he has no notion of my plan yet, and I had better 
sound him. I'll tell him some stories of what happened last year at 



Ziinte, and fiee how he likes it. But once ^ eve carried Iier of?) lie must 
' 4 (); ijnd then what bettor could lie do?” 

Such were ftomc of the thoughts of him who deserved the name of 
rufiian more than villain; but there were many other ideas crossed his 
mind, fleeting, ti’ansitory, and strange — sensations ratlier th/in thoughts, 
.making ;i strange mivod mass of good and of evil, of coarse tierei'iicss, 
and many softer emotions. When he returned to tlio common, a car- 
ria}iv. was standing at, t.lie nearest jioint of the road to the cottage of 
Widoiv Brown, and Williams at- once recogiiiRcd the liveries of Airs, 
riiariion. jfte saw. likewise, the horse of Afr. JVethersoIc; and he 
walked on with a leisurely, sauntering pace, still keeping ivithin sight, 
blit atreetiug to amuse himself with looking at the sliriibs and bushes. 
Be then ilesccnded into the ])it, in which ho saw some people gathered 
about lb 0 spot where the chaise had fallen ; and he found that the little 
crowd was occupied with tlie removal of t he two dead horses iu a cart 
for. Air. Al ark ham’s keiaicl. In one of the persons there assembled, 
however, be instantly recognised a gentleman whom he had no great 
biclinatioii to meet, namely, Air. Bibbs, the traveller 'with wdioni he had 
m:i<lc a somewhat nnjileasant acquaintance iu Wcnlock Wood. But 
Williams was not one to suffer even conscience to cow him; and he 
ga/x'd upon the other’s face vitli a stern and stodfast look, more like 
licit of an injured ))crsou than of one who bad committed an injury, 
lie, was Mirv inucli surprised, however, when Gibbs advanced to meet 
dim with a pleasant smirk upon Ids liiee, saying, *“ Ah, Air. Williams ! 

1 am very glad to see you.” 

“iudeiMl!” said Williams, w'ithoui relaxing a feature of his face; 
*‘th:u is more than I can say to you. — What makes you glad to see 
me, ]n’ay ?’* 

••Because, Air. Williams,*’ replied ilu! traveller, always like to do 
justice : and though, when T last belield you, 1 thought you very like 
ihe man win) kno<*ked nu* down .and robbed me oii the other side of 
j1i(‘ water, 1 am now convinced that I was cpiitc mistaken.” 

Williams replied, drily, *• Uii ! you arc, are you? Well, ])ettcr late 
tluin never. But let it teach you not to suspect innocent people a, gain. 

I shoultl like to hear, however, what it is has convinced you at- last.” 

“ 1 will tell you in a moment,” said Mr. Gibbs. ‘'In the first place, 
she man must have been tailor than you: in the next place, he wore 
different shoes; and, iu the third place, 1 find you changed a five- 
pound not.e that very day at the inn, and another yesterday at the 
liiicndrapei's. Now, no notes were taken from nio ; and a man is not 
likely to take another man’s money when his own pockets an; full.” 

•* lie may want t o fill them fuller,” answered Williams, •* so that’s no 
j’casou, Air. What’s-your-iiamc ; but as for me, 1 got. my jiay and 
prize-money when my ship was i^aid off; so 1 had cnougJi of my own 
for the time being; hut whx^i it is all spent, if you Avill tell me which 
way you arc going with a good lot of gold about you, I’ll sec wdiat J 
can do with yours.” 

lie spoke laughing, and Air. Gihhs laughed, too — quite heartily. 
Nay, he oven added, “ AVell, I did you injustice, Air. Williams; I heg 
your pardon for it frankly, and as it’s growing dark, if you will come 
down to the Bagpipes wo will liavc a bowl of punch together, and for- 
get all grievances.” 



I can’t just now,” answered Williams; but I will to-morrow night 
if you like.” 

Mr. Gibbs agreed to this change of his proposed plan, and Williams, 
seeing the top of Mrs. Charlton’s carriage, the sight of which he just 
caught over the bank moving rapidly away, turned upon his heel and 
entered the cottigo. 

^?ievera\ of the persons who bad ovevbcard Ibvs couversaWon stared 
at Mr. Gibbs ; and one of them, a surly carter, w^ho knew Jack Williams 
ire//, uttered in a murmur between his teeth — what was probably the 
internal opinion of all — Well, you're ii fool, if ever there was one." 
But in this instance, at least, Mr. Gibbs was not such a fool as people 
thought. The cart moved off with the two dead horses ; and the pco« 
pie, Avho had been gathered round, followed it. Mr. Gibbs remained 
for a monieift or two bebind, then stooping down, as if to tie his shoe, 
he pulled something out from beneath a bramble bush, scratciiiiig him- 
self a good deal as he did so; and then climbing the bank, he paused 
as soon as he got into the clearer light wliicli the higher groun<l 
afforded, examined something which he held in ids hand attcnlively, 
and walked straight away to Malliiigton House. 

Mr. Morton was dressing for dinner, when a servant entered his 
room, saying, “ There is a person below, sir, who wishes to speak with 
YOU (lirccily upon business of importance.” 

“Indeed!” said !Morton, “did he give his naincT’ 

“ He said his name is Gibbs, sir,” answered the footman, “ and that 
be would not detain you a minute.” 

“ 1 know no such person,” replied the young gentleman, looking at 
bis watch; “however, as there is time, tell him that i am dressing; 
but if his business be of real impoiiancc, he can sec me here. If not, 
let him call to-morrow.” 

T''hc man retired, and in t wo or three minutes returned, ushering in 
Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. Gibbs bowed low, very low indeed; and then hemmed and 
bowed again, while tlie servant shut tlie door and retired. 

“ Well, sir,” said Morton, waxing somewhat impatient. “ AVhat may 
be your business 

“ My name is Gibbs, sir,” rejoined the other, Avith a most agreeable 
smile, “ and yours is Morton '! ” 

The young gentleman boAved his head. 

“ I'his pocket-book, then, I suppose, belongs to you,” said Mr. Gibbs, 
in rc])ly to this mute assent. 

^Morton started and turned round. “Yes, sir, it does,” he said ; “I 
must have dropped it in getting out of thc^ chaise last night — it is 
very strange 1 did not miss it.” 

It would, indeed, have been strange, if he had not been so near 
Louisa Charlton ; hut that altered the 'case. Mr. Gibbs placed the 
wetted and soiled book in its oAAUier’s hands, with another Ioav 
bow, adding, in a marked and peculiar tone, “ I Avas obliged, sir, to 
open it and examine the contents, to ascertain to Avhom it be- 
longed.” 

This intimation, from some cause or other, seemed to give Morion 
cause for thought, but at length Avith a light and half-laughing look, 
lie replied, “ I understand what you mean, Mr. Gibbs ; and all I can 
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say is, that I must trust to your discretion, which, if it prove stable, 
shall not go unrewarded. 

“ Pray, do not mention such a thing, sir,*’ replied Mr. Gibbs : “ my 
discretion you may fully trust to without any reward ; and, indeed, 
there is a subject on which I have wished to speak to you for two or 
three days, which will show you how discreet I can be.” 

“ I think 1 must ask you to choose another time, Mr. GihV)a,” replied 
IMorton, looking again at his watch, 1 must go down as soon as 1 
am dressed, ” 

“ IPiien you please, sir,” answered the traveller, “ but, before you 
are dressed, 1 can give you an inkling of the matter. I think you 
take a good deal of interest in the family of a park-keeper over the 
river, named Edmonds 

1 do certainly,” said Morton ; “ he is a very good, respectable 
man.” 

“And in liis <Uuightcr, I believe, sir P’ rejoined Mr. Gibbs. 

Morton drew up his head, and looked at his companion in some sur- 
])rise. ‘*1 do not understand your meaning, sir,” he answered. *‘1 
have once, or p(uhaps twice, seen his d.aughter, but J take no other in-’ 
terest in lier than in the rest of his family. Pray explain yourself.” 
“AVhy, I thought, sir — 1 thought,” replied Mr. Gibbs, hesitating; 

T thought 1 saw you — T am sure it was a gentleman— speaking with 
her, for nearly an hour, about a fortnight ago in the park ; and he 
came from this house, and went hack to this house. And now J thought 
-that is to say, 1 suspected -1 mean, I imagined — it might 1.>e interest- 
ing to him to know, that she is in the custom of meeting -that is to say, 

1 am sure, she has met four days ago, and to-night, too -^a man, named 
Williams, who was supposed — that is to say, accused— of knocking me 
down aiul robbing me in Wenlock AVood, when I was here last.” 

^’ow all this information was interesting to Mr. Morton ; for it gave 
him a clue to part of Alfred Latimer’s conduct, at least he thought so. 
The lads of liis having seen Williams (whose name had been mon- 
lioiied in his hearing) at the cottage of Widow Brown, of the man’s 
meeting that night with Lucy, and of their preceding interview four 
tiays before, connected themselves with the letter Aliredfljatimer had 
received, and with his eagerness to return to Malliugton immediately 
after having read it. AYiih Morton all was at present fancy ; it wjis a 
conjectural collocation of circumstances, and the proof was yet to be 
obtained. But how ? was the difficult question, To act as a si)y, or to 
employ a spy upon any other man’s actions, was not to be thought of ; 
and he resolved to let matters take their course; evolve themselves as 
they would, and at the same time to employ the information he had 
received as occasion might require. 

“ In the first place, Mr. Gjbbs,” he replied, when his cogitations 
cainc to an end, “let me infonn you that you arc mistaken in sup- 
posing that 1 am the person whom you saw talking with Lucy Ed- 
monds. I never spoke to her out of her faiher’s house in my life, and 
at the time you mention was not a visitor here. May I ask how near 
you were to the person you supposed to he me ?” 

*' Oh dear, sir, I was a long way off,” replied Mr. Gibbs. “I was at 
the top of the house amusing myself, as. I usually do, with this little 
instrument/' and he pulled out a small telescope from his pocket. 
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From the window of my room/’ lie continued, “T command the park 
on one side, and the hill up to the common on the other, and J see all 
that goes on in the place.” 

should not think it a very profitahlc or very worthy inquiry, 
sir,” replied Morton, “ hut every man has hi^iastes ; and, as meddling 
with other people's business is not <uio of mine, I can have nol.hing 
further to do Avith the matter you liuvc mentioned, except, indeed, to 
say it would he, J think, but an net of Christian charity to warn poor 
iidmonds, that his daughter is jdacing lierself in dangerous circum- 
staiicos. That would be drawing some good from perquisitions Avhich 
1 cannot advise you to pursue further.” 

*'^You mistake, sir ; allow me very respectfully to say, you mistake. ' 
said Mr. Cihbs, with some warmth. ‘‘ You must allow me, sir, to clear 
myself. 1 do not use my telescope for the purpose of prying into 
other people’s alT'airs, though I can't lielp seeing them if they come in 
my wa 3 ^ Sir, the truth is this: 1 have been knocked down and 
robbed near here. AVc could not idcntily the man; but I am quite 
sure of who ho is, and I am resolved to bring him to justice. 1 h:ivt‘ 
jixed my eye upon a particular man, sir, and he shall liiid that he can’t 
escape that eye. i watch him and his doings every moment I have to 
spare, and ere long 1 shall get hold of the end of the clue.” 

“That alters the case very materially, Mr. Gibhs,” replied Morton, 
“and 1 trust that you will suececd ; but, in regard to this poor girl, it 
would, I think, he but right to s])eak with her father upon the subject, 
and leave it to him to take such steps as he may think tit.” 

“ May 1 ask, sir,” said Mr. Gihhs, in a low tone, “whether he is ac- 
quainted or not Avith eortaiu circumstances. I wish to act discreetly, 
sir; and would not, for the world, betray a secret which had aeci- 
dentally fallen into my possession.” 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Gihhs,” said Morton. “ Ihit, to aiiswi'r 
your question, be is not aware of anything; no one, iiidee<l, is. 'JMjc 
matter is of no great consequence, indeed; l.>ut every man has his 
Avhim.” 

“Oh ! certainly, sir, (*crtainly,” said Mr. Gibbs. “But 1 Avon’i. de- 
tain you long^*, sir ; and if you liaA^c any^ further cominaiuls for me 
you will firnl me at the inn, sir ; for 1 have det^ermined not to quit tliis 
place till 1 have got the right koav by the car.” 

Morton then liastcned doAvn to the draAving-room, but avus disaj)- 
pointed in his hope of finding Louisa alone. Mrs. (.'luirlton was, 
indeeu, not yet down ; but Dr. Western was seated on the sofii by the 
side of his fair Avard. 

“ Ay, ni 3 ^ young friend,” said the clergyman, with a laughing look 
fx>wards Ijouisa : I am very much in the way here, but 1 Avanted to 
speak to you, so I came early, oven at the risk of being the unfortunate 
third — Nay, Louisa,” he continued, seeing hoy rising as if s-he re- 
ceived what he said as a hint to leave them, “you know 1 am the 
friend of both, and give my hearty consent — so if you run aAvuy, 1 
shall think that you wish to hide your arrangements from me. 1 have 
nothing to say t o him that you may not hoar, though, perhaps, the con- 
fidence h not quite reciprocal. Morton, have you done Avluit you said 
youAvould?” 

“ No, my dear sir,” replied Morton, 1 have had no time.” All to- 
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vlay we have been in the strait* waistcoat of society, and yesterday, 
vvliile Avc were live minutes alone t.oe^ctlier, we somehow talked of other 

“ (.)]) ! I know' how quite well/’ answered Dr. Western; “but what 
need of time? — one minute wdll do it. My dear Louisa, let me intro- 
duce a friend of mine to you ;” and leadine: Morton iq) to her, with a 
-ay look, he wdiispcrcd a w'ord in her car. 

i^ouisa (diarlton gazed in Morton’s face with an expression of sur- 
l>rise almost amounting to alarm. Jhit Morton, notwdthstauding the 
good doetors presence, threw his arms round her. saying, “ What, my 
helovod ! can a name make any difiVronee to you ‘I ” 

murmured Louisa oh ! no; but this takes me very mneli 
b}' surprise."’ 

“Our good friend here is wrong,” said Morton, “in telling you thus, 
<lear Jjouisa. Nay, he is wTong in telling you at all as yet ; for all is 
not settled, and 1 wdshed it to b(.‘ so fully before I spoke.” 

“it is you who are WTong, Morton,” replied Dr. Western ; “ the par- 
son of the parish is ahvays right. There should he no secrets between 
two peof)le circumstanced as you are. Nay, more, I have to tell you, 
sir, that all is settled, as I will prove to you, if youwdll come aud par- 
iak(; of a plain dinner wdtli me to-morrow', at. five, and then take a 
long wall-j^ JiOuisa shall share the dinner if she will, but not the 
ramble ; and in the meantime, ma’am, remember that though J have 
taken tlic liberty of telling you other people’s secrets, you are not to 
To 1 low' my bad example.” 

As Jic spoke. Mrs. Charlton entered the room, and found .Morton, 
Louisa, and Dr. Western standing close together, with somewhat too 
evident symptoms of having been engaged in secret conclave. She 
made no observation, indeed ; but a sliglit smile, somewhat sarcastic 
and triumphant, crossed her lip, as if she would have said, had she 
thought tit to speak w'liat wms passing wdthiii, Ah ! you think that J 
am l)lind ; but you arc playing my game wdiile you imagine you arc 
playing your own/’ 

])r. Western at once entered into conversation with the lady, tell- 
ing her that “lie had asked Miss Charlton and Mr. Morton to dine 
with him on the following day, ;ind trusted she would be of the 
party."' 

“ i suppose, in propriety, I ought to he,” replied Mrs. Charlton ; 
“ ])ut really, my dear sir, 1 have so many different things to do, that 
liouisa must go without a chaperon for once, especially w'hen she if* 
going to her guardian’s house. Alfred tells me that you have been to 
sec him, doctor, for which I am very much obliged.” 

“ T thought it a duty, my dear lady,” rejilicd Dr. Western ; “the ac- 
(fOiints that reached me were, so alarming that 1 feared I should find 
him very ill. There seems little the matter, however, Imt a few' 
bruises; aud I should think you could bring him home quite safely 
to-moiTow.” 

Leforc Mrs. Charlton could reply, the door was thrown open to 
announce dinner, and the rector, advancing, gave her his arm, while 
Morton followed with Louisa. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mother Brown’s cottage was certainly by no means a pleasant placc^, 
and yet thither must 1 once more lead the gentle reader. 

In the outer chamber of the cottage, which was divided into four 
rooms, two above and two below, and by the side of the large ill-con- 
structed chimney, sat Tom Brown, the widow s son, with an old yellow 
greasy tobac(;o-pipc in his month, puffing away clouds of no very 
fragrant silioke. Sometimes a momentary smile would change the 
expression of his dull face, yet in general a heavy frown still further 
contracted that meauinglcss and animal forehead. It is not necessary 
to inquire what emotions i)roduced either the frown or the smile ; but 
their course was soon after interrupted by the entrance of Williams, 
who spoke w’ith him for a moment or two by the fire, and then turned 
towards the door which led into the inner chamber. 

“ Ah ! said Tom Brown, “ there he lies on his back, like a dead 
crow, when he’s just as w’cll as you or 1, .lack. AVell, I shall go and 
take a walk — I wonder what the devil he keeps lying there for " 

“ He knows what he’s about,” answered Williams ; but don’t you 
go far, Tom, for wo may want you. Where’s your mother /” 

“ Oil ! she’s gone down to Mallington to buy some pork,” replied 
her son ; and, thus saying, he walked out of the door, and closed it be- 
hind him. 

.Tack Williams in the meantime entered the room where Alfred 
Latimer lay ; and the moment that he appeared the young gentleman 
started up in his bed, without any sign of pain or sickness, exclaim- 
ing, “Well, I’m devilish glad you’re come at last; I thought you’d 
never he here.” 

“ Why, I had a good deal to do,” said Williams, “and one can’t ma- 
nage obstinate people in a minute, Mr. Latimer.” 

“ Ay, that’s what my mother said of me this morning,” rejoined the 
young gentleman. “ IShe was over here, and wanted me to go back to 
the house ; for she and that old fool Western have been laying their 
heads together, and settling that this was a very bad place for me to 
stay in, so that, fever or no fever, I ought to be brought over to Mal- 
lington. 1 w'ouldn’t go, however, and then, just to drive me, she said 
she couldn’t spare Wilkinson any longer.” 

. “ AV hat did you say to that P’ demanded jRek AVilliams. 

“ AVhy, I said 1 could spare him very well,” answered Alfred La- 
timer, “ and so sent him about his business, glad enough to get rid of 
him. I promised to come. over to-morrow, however ; so whatever is to 
be done must be done to night.” 

“ Oh ! I’ve got all ready,” replied Jack Williams, “ if you are strong 
enough.” 

“ I’m quite well,” replied Alfred Latimer. “ There’s nothing the 
matter with me ; but I’ve been thinking, J ack, how the deuce we shall 
get her across the water and through the village without people seeing. 
She will never be able to walk to the other bridge.” 
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To l)c sure not,” answered AVilliams ; that’s what has kept me 
such a time, for I couldn’t liire a x>unt, all I could do. One fellow 
said he was sure I was going to poach the river, and he might have 
his boat seized. However, at last 1 got hold of young Blackmorc, who 
promised to draw his father’s punt up and amongst the reeds there ; 
^ then we can get across in the dusk, without being seen, and have her 
nj) to the cottage at lllington in no time. But mind, Mr. Latimer, 
you’re to marry her, you know.” 

“ Oh — ah ! i'll marry her,” replied Alfred Latimer ; I’ll raaiTy her 
— don’t you be afraid.” 

“No, I’m not afraid,” replied Williams ; “for I wouldn’t help you 
if I thought you'd cheat her; and having given me your promise,'! loOk 
; to you to keep it. So, as that's settled, I’ve got a pack of things for 
you here in the bundle that will make you look as mudi like a game- 
keeper as ])ossiblc, leather leggings and nil ; and if you start over the 
l>ack way just before dusk you’ll find me down by the water. We 
must, get Tom Brown, however, to stay in the boat while avc are 
in the park. It will be awkwanl, however, if she doesn’t come, 
since you have promised to go home to-morrow.” 

“If she doesn’t I won’t go,’’ replied Alfred Latimer. “It will 
<lo well enough, and nobody suspect anything, while I am lying 
hero and siqiposod to be ill ; but if I were up at Mallingion House, 
and going about, they’d say directly 1 had taken licr — but she’ll 
conic, I think.” 

In about toirminutes, the step of Tom lirown was heard crossing 
the floor of the next room in haste, and the moment after he opened 
the door and put his head in, saying, “I say, Mr. Williams, have you 

liecii talking loud with that window open, for there’s been a d d 

fellow hanging about on the outside listening, or 1 am mistaken.” 

Williams started up with a heavy brow, without any reply, and, run- 
ning to the window, looked forth.' 

“He’s gone, he’s gone,” said Tom Brown; “as soon as he saw me 
come down the hill he was off like a shot.” 

“Do you know himi” asked Williams. 

“ I’m not quite sure,” answered Brown, “but I think, by the look of 
him, that it was that dancing-master looking cove who got his head 
broke and lost his money one day.” 

“ He may get his head broken to better purpose if ho comes listen- 
ing here,” said Williams; and then fell into a train of thought, from 
which he was roused after a moment or two by Alfred Latimer exclaim- 
ing — “ Wh 3 ", if he has heard all, our scheme will be blown over the 
whole place.” 

“No, no,” answered his companion, “he did not hear enough for 
that. No names were mentioned, you know ; and he couldn’t make 
out much of it. However, riift down to the bridge, and see whether 
he crosses or not. If we can make sure of him till five o’clock I’ll take 
care of him after that. He shan’t blab till the thing is done, at all 
events.” 

^ “ Stay there till Williams comes down to you,” said Alfred Latimer, 

^Land I’ll give you five shillings for your pains, Brown.” 

People’s estimation of their conscience is very different in different 
individuals ; but, unlike the appreciation of any other thing, the less 





a man has r)f it ihc less value does he place upon it. What is there on 
earth that Tom Brown would not have done for five shillings ? (Jn his 
present errand, he set off at once with so ra])id a step that he overtook 
Mr. Gibbs half way down the hill, and sjiw him enter the inn before he 
took his station on the bridge. The guard he kept was nninterrupted : 
for whether it was that the worthy traveller was conseioiis of being 
watclicd, or whether some other o(*eii]mtiou kept Jiim within, he did 
not issue forth again till the figure of Jack Williams was seen walking 
with a slow pace, and the usual swinging gait of a sailor, down towards 
the side of tlic river. JSo verbal communication took place between 
the two confederates, hut the thuml) pointed back over the right 
shoulder indicated to Tom Brown that lie was to go back to the cot- 
tage, and Williams, walking into tlie inn, asked if Mr. Gibbs was atg 
home. 

Mr. Williams was iulrodiiced into the chamber of Mr. Gibbs, and a 
bowl of punch had been ordered, which speedily appeared. Mr. Gi)>bs, 
wlio paid with a <li‘grce of regularity for everything he bought, which 
he often wished that otliers would imitate, drew fortii a tcn-])ound 
note, and asked the maid who brought the punch to change it ; and on 
her returning with the note imclninged, he applied to his new coni 
punion, but wnthout success. Williams, for some reason, ileclarcd l har, 
he had no change, though his pocket was very heavy, and the girl 
civilly insisting that there was no hurry, Mr. Gibbs was obliged to 
desist. He W'as courtesy itself to gue.st— be plied him with ])unch„ 
he talked to him incessantly, lie ininglod soft allusions to iha fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad with expressions of regret at, having ever been be- 
trayed into tlie folly of Ihinking that a seafaring gcuileman like Mr. 
John Williams could have eoininittcd a highway robbery. 

Williams listened to him with grim gravity ; nothing that l\lr. Gihh,s 
could say could move him to inort^ than a sardonic smile. In shorf. 
Jack Williams was an old hinl, and >vas not to he caught w'ith chatl' 
such as Mr. Gibbs throw down before him. Gn the Balm of Trinida<], 
however, ho was somewhat more discursive ; and when they had well 
nigh got to the bottom of the bowl of pmicli/lic began to twist upon 
his linger the long ringlets that hung over his w’hiskers, and inquired 
particularly into the merits of that fragrant essence. Jt was a subject 
upon which Mr. Gibbs was eloquent, and he enumerated some nineteen 
or twenty of its admirable qualities, till at length iMr. Williams felt in 
his pocket and asked tlic price, producing at the same time a crown 
piece. The ruling passion strong in death showed Mr. Gibbs the op- 
portunity of doing a little- biisines.s, and unable to resist, he said, “ The 
retail price was in truth seven-and-sixpenee, but lie would pass it to 
his friend Mr. Williams at the wholesale rate* of five shillings.” 

Well, then, let us have a bottle !” exclaimed Jack Williams, giving 
another coxcomb twist tp the corkscrew curl. 

Immediately J\lr. Gibbs started up from the table ; and approaching 
a large leather-covered ease, which stood in the window, he divctl into 
the interior thereof to bring up a bottle of tlio Balm of Trinidad. As 
he was doing so he heard the ladle rattle in the bowl, and turned his 
head round, when he saw Mr. Williams helping himself to some more 
punch. 

Tve taken the liberty, Mr. Gibbs,” said Jack Williams, in a slow 
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tone, “to (Ini)k your health duriiif^ your aksence. Shall I fill your 
glass to return thanks t” 

“Thank you. I’m corning hack directly,” said Mr. (fibhs; and, re- 
turning to tlic table, he ]>resentcd his companion with a boltlo of the 
fragrant balm, receivaal his crown piece, and, filling himself a glass of 
punch— it was well nigli the last iliat the bowl coiitainccl- — he drank 
it oir. 

Jack Williams in the. meainvhilo went on .sii)ping his own, openilig 
the bottle of fragrant balm, pulling out the cork, and sinolling tlic 
(ulour witb the. air* of a connoisseur. Jifr. Gibbs then proposed another 
hovsl. and Mr. Williams readily consented. The iaai<l was summoned, 
the ('inptv vessel carried away, and another re jd etc with fragrant liqhor 
speedily phuHMl upon the tahle. By this time, however, , the eyes of 
Mr. (Jilibs luul ac(]uirc(l a somewhat glassy and lackadaisical expres- 
sion. and in a few luinutcs he began to nod ; upon which Jack Williams 
gave liiiu a moaning smile, and taking u]) the bowl, half emptied it at 
a<lraugUi. 1 1 e tlieii sat for about half aii hour longer to watch th(‘ 
})rogrcss of his entertainer's sleep. 

The CaiijJi Ifaroun Alrasehid had a certain powder —Ave arc Informed' 
by oiK^ of the most voracious of all irussihle histories —of which, when 
he Avislied to scud any i>f Ids friends to sleep, Itc used to take a pinch 
and dro}) it into their Avine or sherbet. Noav, whether Jaek AVillianis. 
ill bis travels in tlie Kast, hail possessoil himself or not of the CaUph’>', 
secret, certain it, is that ho intended Mr. Gibbs t,o go to sleep, and that 
Mr. Gi]»hs dutifully complied with his desire. At, length, as the sky 
Avas l)cgiuuing to get a lit lie grey, Williams rose, and taking up the 
wort.liy travidler ill his arms, laid him ijuietly lui his bed; then do 
scemli ng (lie stairsfhc stopped a minute at the bar, saying to Mrs. IMuck- 
rose, “ Vou’vc made that punch devilish strong, marm, and Gilihs has 
got. as drunk as an oavI.” 

Good gracious me cried the worthy landlady, “ I hope luAs not 
uoi.'-w.” 

“ < >li, no,” ansAvered Williams ; “ lie's fallen souml aslee]>, and kft me 
to drink out the howl but 1 find my head cjucerish too, and so Til 
have no more ol’ it. Good night, marm,'’ and aAvay he went. 

Airs, riuckrose and the maid immediately proceeded to as(an'tain the 
facts of the case; and finding the worthy traveller stretched upon hi.s 
bed, {i])parontly in a state of drunken sleep, they left him there, only 
taking tbo }»reca.utiou of patting some towels under his boots that they 
might not dirt the counterpane. 


CITABTKll XXX. 


It Ava.'' a very plea.'^aiil, lii.tll' drive from Mallington llou.so to the 
rectorA , both for Eilmond Al(»rton and Louisa (Jiarlton, and yet it 
would he vei'.v Jifficiilt to say' in what its iJcasantness consisted. They' 
.spoke A^erv little, so that it could not he in conversation. They' were 
aware that, the eyes of the villagci'S were upon them, and therefore it 
was not in what i.s eommonly called making love. Louisa felt a little 
aAA'kwardness in thus first appearing witfi her lover alone, and therefore 
it Avas not in that ease and freedom from restraint which in itself Is an 
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enjoyment. It could only be, then, in being together, but that was 
something, and something very pleasant too. It connected itself by 
the fine links of thought with a future, when they should be always 
together — when, lieart and hand united, and yet separate, they should 
go along the varied paths of life, mutually enjoying the sunshine, and 
cheering each other in the shade. 

When they reached the rectory, strange to say, both were more at 
ease in their demeanour to each other than they liad been vheii alone : 
and the quiet simi>lc dinner at the rc^etory passed over in calm and 
pleasant conversation, natural, straightforward, true. 

As soon as dinner was done. Dr. AVcstcni proposed to his young 
friend that they should set out upon their walk ; and having taken 
their hats and sticks, they issued forth from t he rectory, and bent, Mieir 
steps towards the bridge. At length, wlicn within about five liiiiidrcd 
yards of the house, tliey turned from their course, and ]>cnt their steps 
towards the park-keeper's cottiUgc. Oi)ciiing the door witiioiil, cere- 
mony, Dr. Western led the way in, and looked around; but tlio only 
person the little room contained was Mrs. Kdmonds. She smiled and 
couriesied on seeing the rector ; and, in reply to his question, said that 
Edmonds was up at the Hall, having gone to sj)cak with Mrs. Clialkc*. 
the housekccj)er, in regard to some men who had b(?cn seen prowling 
about. Dr. Western sat down for a minute or two, and inquired in a 
careless tone for his young friends, Lucy and John. 

“Oh! John is tending the fowls,*’ rejdied the mother: “and laiey 
has gone down with a few eggs to poor Janet Hazlewood : she is late 
this evening. I wish slie would come back.” 

“ She should be iu before dark, Mrs. Edmonds,” siiid Dr. Western, in 
a grave tone ; “ and as you say there arc strange men about the place, 
if you would take iiiy advice, you would send her brother with her for 
a day or two, whciicv tu' she goes out.” 

“I will, sir,” replied the park-keeper’s wife. 

She looked canicsUy in the rector’s liicc, as if there were questions 
«he would fain have asked ; but cither from timidity, or some vagin; 
apprehension, sIjc did not put them; and soon after Dr. Western and 
his young companion hade her good evening, and walked towards the 
Hall. It was now nearly dark, and a twinkling star Avas here and 1 here 
appearing in the sky, when suddenly Morton stopped, and said, “1 
thought i heard a scream.” 

“I heard a jay in the wood,” replied Dr. W''c8teni; hut nevertheless 
they waited and listened, ^vo other sound, however, broke the silence 
of the air ; and, after pausing for a few moments, they followed the 
path to the house. The great door of the Hall was opened for them by 
Edmonds himself ; but, although they had been do>vn to his iioiise to 
seek him, neither of the two gentlemen seemed to have any particular 
matter to communicate, for they merely told liim to bring them a light 
into the library, and turned their steps thither themselves. 

I will see him to-morrow,” said Dr. Western, “ and tell him privately, 
when I can admonish him a little ; for though an excellent man, there 
is a certain degree of sternness about him which might drive the poor 
diild to further imprudence, if not to evil.” 

A minute after Edmonds entered with a light, and merely saying to 
Morion, in a respectful tone, that he w'ould wait till that gentleman 
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>.vas at. leisure, for he wislicd to speak with him fora moment, tlic purk- 
keeper retired and .shut the door. '(The dim li^'ht of the tailow-eundle 
penetrated with diliieulty the obscurity of the larji^c old-fashionctl 
l oom : hut Dr. AVesterii walked direct to one corner of the librayv, and 
took down a thick quarto, on which was inscribed the words “History 
of shire.” 

“ Oh ! I have* seen that, my dear sir,” .said Morton, with a smile. “ I 
looked all throiijj^h it before I left London, but it throws no light upon 
that part of the subject.” 

“AVhat an impatient thing is yonlli !” roi>lied the worthy clergy* 
man : and, laying down the book n]->on the long table, lie opened it. and 
turned over several jjuge.s. Besides t lie i>riiitc(l matter which it con- 
tained. there was now displayed upon the hroad margin numerous an- 
notations, written in a small clear hninl, and each signed by a single 
name. Jkdweeii the leaves, too, were several sera])s of written jwijjcr, 
.some of which I^rortou ban.-Iy hacked at ami passecl over: bnt at one he 
paused, and read the whole contents with great attention; and then, 
turning to Dr. Western, he .shook him hy tin; liaiid, saying, “This is 
all that could he desired, indeed ! llow. in the name of gcaal fortune, 
did you discover it, my dear .sir 

“ By a very simple process.” nqdied Dr. Western. “ My predeiuissor 
at iMallington was a great antiquarian and genealogist. At his death 
1 bouglit liis hook.-^ ; and, amongst the rest, there tell into niy hands a 
Tnanu.scri]>t account of this i)art, of the country. On looking in that, 
to see if 1 <*()uld find a clue to what you wanted, .1 met with iiumerou.s 
nderem.'cs to this hook, and especially to the notes and memoranda of 

Lord Malliiigton, after this fashion: — ‘In History of shire, Mal- 

lington Park Jjihrary — the EurVs MS. illustrations.’ I came iq> yester- 
day morning, and very soon .''alistied niy.sell tluit hero was the infor- 
mation re(pjired.” 

“ I must, have a copy of this 1” .said ]\lovtou. “ I suppose that it 
Avonhl be liardly Justifiable to take the original.” 

" I do not .see why/' replied Dr. Western; “but, as a copy will do as 
well, yon had better keep on the right side. We will get u ]>cri and 
ink, and then half an hour will suffice to transerihe it.” 

Dr. 'Western moved towards the door us lie spoke ; but ere lie veaehed 
it. Edmonds, the inirk-kceper, entered wdth a face a little ])ale, and an 
ex}»rossion of intense anxiety in his eyes. “1 am afraid, sir, I must 
go away,” he said, addressing Moi'toii ; “for my hoy has just come up 
Lo tell me that Lucy is not yet at home. I don’t understand it. sir; I 
must go and sec.” 

He evidently strove to speak calmly, hut the father’s a}»prehcnsion.s 
would have way, and his voice Iremhlcd, and his lij> quivered. Dr. 
Western and ^lorton looked at each other Avith a grave and meaning 
glance; and Morton, (rlosinglhc book hetbre them, said in a h>w tone 
of voice to tlic rector, “ Wc can do this to-niorroAV ; let us go with him. 
He may need support and assi.<;tanee ’ 

J)r. West ern nodded his head, ami sjiid, in as easy a tone as he could 
assume, We will go Avith yon, Edmonds. Bnt don't imtkc yourself 
imca.sy, my good man. Your AAafe tt)ld us that Lmw had gone down 
lo poor old Janet Hazlcwood’s. Something may have oeeiirred to de- 
tain her.” 

9 
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The man looked cnriiostly in Br. Western’s face, hut ho made n<> 
reply ; for there was suspicion in Ifis heart which he did not dare utter 
to uny one else till it a:rew into eeHaiiity. The j^ood old housekeeper, 
who had followed him into the hall, took the caudle ami closed the 
door after they had p:one out ; and directing their course across the 
park towards a spot where the tr es came nearly dow^ii to the river’s 
side, about two hundred yards’ distance from the gates, they turned 
tow'ards the marshy pic(;e of ground w’here Williams and Lucy Jildmond.s 
had met the da}" before. 

there no other path slie could have taken in coming home f” 
isked Morion, speaking to Edmonds, who, with lii.s eyes bent forward 
to see if he could catcli a glimpse of her coming form through the 
darkness of» the night, had gone on in silence a few steps before the 
two gentlemen. 

“ She might take the gravcl-w^alk, there, tliat runs through the trees 
above,” said Edmonds; “but f don’t think it likely, sir.” 

“Tlicn 1 will go that w"ay,” said Morton. — “ Where does it join the 
olher path ?” 

“(dose by the osiers, sir,” answered the park-keeper ; and Morton, 
turning away, hurried on to the spot where the gravcl-w'alk, whicli 
Edmonds had mentioned, cntcied the thicker wootl, and tiien pnrsiu'd 
it, as fast as he could go, till it came to the side of the sw'ainp. During 
the last thirty or forty yards, he could hear the voices of Dr. Western 
and the park-keeper speak ing earnestly together, but they ceased us 
soon as he joined them ; and, examining the ground to the right and 
the left as they proetceded, the whole party walked on till tlicy came 
to the park wall. There was no gate nor door at that spot ; but a little 
flight of w'oodcn steps, up one side of the w’all and down the other, 
soon brought them to the sandy lane, beyond which tw-o or three cot- 
tages were seen by the side of the road ; and, advancing to a door that- 
stood exactly opposite}, Edmonds opened it and went in, followed close 
by Dr. Western and iMr. Morton. The park-keeper east a cpiick uml 
eager glance around into every corner of the room. There was an old 
and sickly w’oman sitting in a large wicker-chair by the side of the 
little fire-i)lace, and another woman of the same class, about forty years 
of age, busily making her some tea; but the form he looked for did 
not meet the poor man’s eye, and his heart sank. 

“So Jmey is not here, good darne l” he said, speaking to the sick 
w'oman. 

“Oh! no, Mr. Edmonds,” replied Dame Ila/.lcw'ood, “slie’s gone 
home.” 

“ She’s boon gone w"ell nigh an houlr,” said the other w"oman. 

Edmonds pressed his tw"o hands tight together, but uttered not a 
word. Yet the expression of anguish and alarm in his face instant l.\ 
stnjck the woman wdio had last spoke, and she exclaimed, “ lias the 
poor dear not come home ?” 

“ No,” answered Edmonds; “no, nor is she on the way.” 

‘‘Perhaps you did not take the same path, Mr. Edmonds,” replied 
the younger woman you might pass very close to each other without 
knowing it. I’m sure as I came dowm an hour or so ago, I should have 
never known that any one was along the other walk, if young Mr. 
Latimer had not <iome through the trees, and said, ‘Is that you, Jack V ” 
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;Mr, Latimer is sick in bed at Brown’s cottage, my good lady,” said 
Morton, advancing. “ Yon must be mistaken.” 

“ (.)h ! no, sir,” iinsAvercd Dame Hazlewood's friend. I saAv him 
with my own eyes. He was oddly dressed, to be sure, as if he di«l 
not wisii to be known ; but I’d swear to him anywhere.” 

“ T think there must be an error/’ said Dr. Western ; but before he 
ttoiicluded the sentence, Kdmonds, with a flashigg eye and a burning' 
check, broke in upon his speech, exclaiming, No, no, no ! It was he, 
sure enough. The villain has robbed me of ray child — I know all 
about it. lie lias corrupted her heart, and condemned her soul ; and 
Dod's cnr.se and her father’s be upon both their heads !’’ 

J.)r. W estern laid his hand upon his arm, saying, with a grave blow 
and solemn tone, ‘‘Forbear, forbear !” 

“ I cannot, sir, — T cannot !” cried Edmonds, furiously. ‘‘ He has 
made lier a lie to me ; lie has perverted as pure and good a girl as 
ever lived. She has had warning — she has had counsel — she has had 
her father's commands ; but she has neither honoured his nor God’s. 
-Ml the persuasion of this black villain ! Curses upon him — ay, and 
111)011 licr too ; and may they light upon my head if ever 1 see her 
agaiiH — 1 will go home — I will go home, and break my poor wife’s 
heart with this news;” and, witliout waiting for remonstrance or 
reproof, be flung out of the cottage, crossed the road, mounted the 
stile, and entered the park. 

“ This young man is incorrigible, I fear,” said Morton, after a jiause. 

Such conduct shows a spirit too cormpt and perverted to admit 
oven the hope of reformation.” 

“ We must always hope,” replied Dr. Western, “ but this indeed is 
very bad. f know not well what is to be done ; for in order to rescue 
this unhappy girl from his liand.s, if she be inclined to stay with him, 
we ought to have her father’s sanction.” 

“ Had wo not better follow' him to his house?” asked Morton. 
“ Pcrliaps, by reason and admonition, my dear sir, you might induce 
ilic poor man to think better of this aflair, and take the only means 
that can be devised for saving his child. They cannot have taken her 
iar.” 

*• Tt is vain to talk to him to-night,” said Dr. Western. “His mind 
is in a state that will not h( 3 ar it ; and, whether the law will justify me 
or not, 1 must take his consent for granted, and on my own responsi- 
bility issue a warrant against those who are supposed to have carried 
off this unhappy girl.” 

“1 am sure it was the young gentleman from Mallington House,” 
.joined in the woman who was in attendance upon Dame Hgzlewood; 
“that I can swear to anywhere.” 

“ Then come up to the rectory early to-morrow, Mrs. Wilson,” said 
Dr. Western. “ I will issue tJhc waixant to-night at all risks, but in the 
meantime inquire amongst your neighbours as to which way Lucy and 
lier seducer went, and if you gain any information let me’ know. 
They could not have gone out by the great gates, or wc must have met 
them.” 

“ And they did not come over the stile, I am sure,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
“for the door hadn’t been shut two .minutes before you came in, 
sir,” 
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Do you remember having seen a boat cross the river V* asked 
^[orton. 

Dr. Western, bowed his head wdth a meaning look, but merel}^ re- 
plied, “We had better get home as soon as possible, Bemcmbcr to 
send me any information you may obtain, Mrs. Wilson, udthont a 
moment’s delay.” 

The good woman pi*omiscd to ol>cy, and the two gentlemen, quitting 
the cottage, returned through the park, conversing over what had 
taken place. 

“ This is Sfwl, very sfid. indeed,” said Dr. Weslcrri ; “ and this, my 
dear young friend, is that which forms the most painful part ol a 
clergyman’s existence, to see every admonition and every effort to 
check tlie w;ild course ol passion and folly by the restraints of religion, 
vain and empty ! Here this poor girl, Lucy, has been a regular 
attendant tipon my church. 1 have spoken with her and her himily 
often in private, i have endeavoured to give them on all occasions 
such counsel and admonition as 1 thought would lead them right ; and 
yet, I cannot but fear that I have not done enough, and that a share 
of this fault may rest with me for negligence.” 

“Nay, my dear friend,” replied Morton; “such, I am sure, is not 
the case. You must rcniombcr that prophets and preachers from tlic 
beginning of time have striven in vain to restrain the force of human 
passion. All that wc can do is to labour as far as wc have strength ; 
and very often that labour will be unsuccessful. Dut perhaps,” ho 
coirtinued, willing to lead the conversation away from the points that 
were most painful to his companion, “ wc may be judging harshly of 
this poor girl - wc may be even doing wrong to Allred Latimer him- 
self. That good woman maj" be mistaken ; or, it not, some violence 
may have been used. Do you not remember I tliought I heard a 
scream as wc were walking from the park-keeper’K cottage up to the 
Halir* 

Morton left- the worthy rector at the inn to summon the constables 
of tire place, and take such other measures as were necessary for the 
restoration of Jiiicy Edmonds to her home, while he himself walked on 
np the hill, and with a rapid pace bent hi.s steps to the cottage of the 
Widow Brown. 

At the door of Widow Browns house, ^Morton knocked before he 
entered, and at first no answer was returned ; but upon repeating the 
summons, the voice of the old M’oman herself was heard, in a harsh 
tone, exclaiming, “ Come in ! Why the devil do you stand knocking 
there?” 

On Morton’s entrance she seemed both surprised and annoyed, birt 
changed her tone to a more civil one asu-she asked what was his 
pleasure. 

“I wish to see Mr. Latimer, my good dfame,” replied Morton; “shall 
I find him in the next room r 

Mother Brown hesitated, and, probably, if she had possessed any 
means of ])reventing her visitor from satisfying himself, she would have 
said that the young gentleman was asleep. Certain it is that the lie 
first rose to her lips ; but remembering that she >vas alone, and could 
not stop Mr. Morton from “going on into the adjoining room if he 
thought fit, she replied, “ He has gone out upon the common, sir, to 
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take a little walk in the moonlight He thought it would do him good, 
poor gentleman.” 

Witli thic! confirmation of the siispicionB w'hich had been enter- 
tained against Mrs. Charlton’s son, Morton did not tJiink fit to ask 
any more questions, but merely answering, " Well, tell him I called to 
sec Iiini,” he turned and left the cottage. 

Tlicre had been a light Avithin,and a cloud was just coming over the 
moon, the silvery edge resting half over her disc affording a gleam, 
wliich lasted but a moment, however, till the dark vapour swept across 
and cast its shadows upon the earth. During that moment Morton 
thought that he caught sight of a man’s head and shoulders just 
rising above the edge of the ncigJibouring pit ; but he Avas not 6nc 
easily to apprehend any danger, and he walked quietly, on, merely 
noticing that the figure disappeared more suddenly than could be 
accounted for by the increased darkness produced by the cloud ; for the 
brightness of the sky around afforded siiflicicnt light to see, though 
indistinctly. Scarcely had he passed the spot, however, where the 
man’s head and shoulders had appeared, when he heard a sound like 
gravel falling from the bank into the pit below, under the tread of 
some one springing uj), and he was instinctively turning round 
towards the side wlicncc the noise proceeded when he received a 
violent blow on the head which laid liim stunned and bleeding on the 
ground. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


We must look back for an hour or tM^o, to the period when, about sun 
set, a boat crossed the river from the Mallington side to the sedgy piece 
of ground which wc have more than once alluded to. 

The boat reached the shore, and w^as drawn into a little sort of 
muddy creek, where several large old willows hid it from observation. 
There, one of the two men which it contained jumped on sliore : and 
the otlier laid his head upon the raised part of the stern, and seemed 
to dispose himself to sleep. The other — in whom it required an eye 
well acquainted with his person to recognise Alfred Latiiner — walked 
on, till he reached the path. Thence, after looking round him for a 
minute or two, he crossed through the shrubs and underwood to the 
other footway. There he paused for some minutes, looking up the 
path with an impatient glance, and muttering to himself with an oath, 
“•Jack AVilliams is devilish late — T wonder w'hat is keeping him 
Hark ! there’s a stop ; ” and hurrying through the trees again, he e.\- 
claimed, incautiously, “ Is that you, Jack ?” 

The moment he beheld Daftne Wilson, however, he withdrew before 
he thought she could notice him, and then listened for her retreating 
footfalls. He then turned along the path in the direction of the Hall, 
retrod his steps again, and was once more wheeling round, when, with- 
out having heard any one approach, he found Jack Williams by his 
side. 

‘‘Why, this isn’t the place, Mr. Latimer,” said Williams, in a low 
voice; “if you don’t mind what you’re about she will pass without 
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your seeing her ; quich, get through the trees, and look out on {hat 
other road.” 

“Come along, then,” said Alfred Latimer, “I did not know ^vhicli 
path it was upon.” 

“No, go yourself first,” replied 'Williams, in the same quick 
manner ; “ try to persuade her, first, gently ; I will be close at 
hand.” 

The young gentleman, following this counsel, crossed once more 
through the trees, while Williams hid himself in the brushwood and 
listened. Several minutes elapsed, however, before Lucy herself ap- 
peared, and Alfred ijatimer was beginning to think that she must have 
pas'sed, when he guddcnly caught sight of her, coming with faint and 
agitated steps along the side of the marsh. He instantly sprang for- 
ward to meet her ; but, though joy at seeing him was upon poor LucyV 
countenance, her first words Avere — “Oh! Mr. Latimer, I promised 
never to meet you again.” 

“ You have done so by accident, Lucy,” said Alfred Latimer, taking 
her hand, and pressing it in his; “they cannot blame you; and, in- 
deed, if you had been wise, and loved me as 1 once thought you did, 
no one would huxc any right to blame you — for you w^ould now be my 
wife." 

“ Oh, Alfred !" replied Lucy, looking up in his face with a reproach- 
ful glance, “ you kiioAv too Avell ” — but she did noj|^uish tlie sentence, 
and Jie went on. 

“"You would have me believe that you do love me, Lucy,” he said ; 
“ but bow can I think so when, for a inei'e rash Avhim of your father’s 
— a hatred of me Avithout a cause -you not only make me miserable, 
but drive me to all sorts of iush things. Sec Avhat your imkindncss 
has already brought about. Have 1 not quarrelled Avith my mother, 
gone to London, half ruined myself, and then, in coming down like a 
madman to seek you, because J Avas informed that your father av;i> 
going to marry you to another, have I not been dashed ‘almost to 
pieces V* 

Poor Jjiiey wept, but through her tears she answered, “No, no, 
Alfred ; 1 will never marry another.” 

“ Then be mine now, dearest Lucy,” replied Alfred Latimer, pressing 
her closer to him. “ We have now the opportunity. Do not let us lose 
it. And then my heart will be at rest, and no can tease you any 
more to be another’s wife. I have a boat here which Avill carry us 
across the river in two minutes. Then 1 have got the pretty cottage 
for you that stands away at the back of the commom, Avherc you can 
be quiet and peaceable all night, and to-morroAV wc can go aAvay to a 
distance and ho married immediately— come, dear Lucy, come !” 

“Oh, no, no!” murmured Lucy Edmonds, striving to free herself 
from his arms as he avouUI have drawn hot toAvards the river side, “1 
... must not — I dare not, Allred.” 

“What, Avhen 1 have risen from a sick-bed to come and ask you at 
tbc’ risk of life!” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, impetuously. “Is this 
loA^e, Lucy ? Is this affection?” 

“ You knoAV 1 love you,” she ansAvered ; “ but my fallicr — my mother 
— I cannot, 1 ought not — oh ! 1. do love you truly, but ” 

At the moment Williams appeared suddenly from amongst the trees, 



and iliougli liis touch was not rongli as he took her by the arm, the 
siirjn’ise and terror of the moment called a scream from her lips. 

“ Come, come, Miss Edmonds,” he said, “ there is no use of resisting 

one can see well enough how your heart leads you, and it is too late 
to light Avith it noAv. Mr. Latimer has promised to marry you, in my 
lieariug, and he Avill keep his Avord. Do not keep us here till people 
come, and Ave get into a row, Avhere some of us may lose pur lives. I)o 
kindly what you must do, and think Avliat Avould befall if your father 
were io come up just now.” 

As he spoke he aided Latimer in drawing her along toAvards the 
])oat, hut his last AA'ords seemed to liaA'e more efiect on Ijucj Edmonds 
than anything else. Before, she had resisted, thougli hut feebly; but 
at the thought of her fniher’s appearance at that moment, and all the 
consequences that might, ensue, she murmured, '‘Ch, Hea\'pn forbid !” 
and looking Avildly round, siiftered them to lead her on Avithout further 
opposition. In another minute she was seated in the punt, which Avas 
immediately pushed off by the man Browm, and Avas soon in the midst 
of the river. tSupported by Alfred Latimer, she sat with her hands 
covering her eyes, and the tears streaming through her fingers as the 
boat glided over tlie (dicqiicred surface of the Avaters, now rippling in 
the moonlight, noAv slvadowcd by the clouds, ft took hut a minute or 
two to cross, and as soon as the [unit touched the ground, and the man 
BroAvn liad jiiini)ed out and moored it by the chain, Alfred Latimer 
carried rather than led the poor girl to the shore, and tlien endeavoured 
to support her trembling form upon his arm. But Lucy could hardly 
stand, and avus still less able to walk, so that they were obliged to 
pause for a minute or two, nearly at the spot where Louisa Charlton 
had [dunged in to save the unhappy girl's brother. They liad not been 
long there when they heard the sound of A^oices from the other side. 
Lucy recognised her tathor's tones ; hut it Avas too late uoav, she thought, 

1 0 hesitate or to resist. The die AA^as cast: her fate for Aveal or woe 
teas scaled, and the voiee Avhich had once been so pleasant to her ear, 
now brought nothing but terror: yet it was the terror Avhieh gives 
strength, and not Avliieh oAerpowcis, and Avith a great effort she said, 
“ J can go ! I can go ! Oh. HeaA^en ! do not let them find us.” 

With her lover supporting her on one side, and Williams on the 
other, while the man Brown followed lest his aid should he needed, 
liuey advanced along the road Avhich led toAvards the back of the com- 
mon, Avith her heart neat iug fearfully and her breath coming short. 
At length she paused for a Avhilc, saying, A moment, Alfred !- a mo- 
ment ! I Avill go on again in a moment ! ” 

They all stopped in silence ; and, as they waited, the gay s(»und of 
village mirth reached them from Mallington. 

Oh, how sad it came upon poor Lucy’s ear ! — It seemed (o fell her, 
with a prophetic A^oice, that the light laugh, the joyous merriment, was 
no more to be her portion *upou earth : that she Avas given over to 
heart-sinking despondency, to self-rcproaeh and sadness; that the 
peace and the pleasure, the calm night, the contented day, the spirit 
at rest, and the bosom without care, wore all gone for ever 1 But there 
is something even in such dark and powerful convictions which gives a 
vigour, though it he the vigour of despair. She Avas anxious to fly 
from all sounds that she had loved, for. they seemed to ring the kned 



of departed days; and saying in a low tone, Alfred, I can go.'" 
she resumed her way up the hill. 

The walk was a long one, for the cottage which Williams ha<l hired 
for Alfred Latimer was at least two miles distant from Mallington ; but^ 
laicy Edmonds stopped no more. 

At length the cottage door was reached, but tlie windows were all 
dark and cheerless. There was no light within any more than in lier 
own licart ; and tliougli the leaves of the woodbine and the rose 
climbed over the little troll ised porch, and reached their fibres up to 
the thatch, tluiy seemed like nightshade to poor Lucy l^dmonds, as 
she waited while AVilliams drew the ko}^ from his pocket and o]>encd 
thp door. He had caused everything to be prepared, however, witli 
some wire and neatness. Candles stood upon tlio table, wliieh were 
soon lighted, sliowing a neatly-furnished room, and various provisions 
upon the shelves and tables around. But Lucy marked none of these 
things. It was of leaving lier fathers house she thought ; of disobeying 
his command; of never seeing his face again; of being no longer 
pressed to her mother’s bosom ; of the breaking of all the fond tics of 
youth ; of the los.s of all the dear affections of early days : and Avhoii 
slie looked around all seemed desolation. 

Alfred Latimer led her to a chair, and seated her with her haiul in 
his : but Williams, approaching one of the shelves, took down a bottle 
of wine, and pouring some out into a gla.ss gave it to her, saying, in 
the kindly tone which sailors generally use to the weak and young, 
** Cohie, take that, Miss Edmonds : you are tired and faint, it will' 
be all well in a day or t wo ; and then, wdicn you arc his wife, your 
father will forget and forgive, and see things very differently. Come, 
don’t vex yourself; for you may be very happy if you like.” 

Lucy took the wine and drank it. She would have done anything 
that they hade her; but the inonieut after, though the liopes that 
Williams presented to her mind cheered her for an instant, the voice 
of the man Brms'u, wlio laid just entered, iiuidc her start, and turn 
round with terror. 

‘‘ 1 shouldn't mind a glass, too,” he said ; for it’s a long walk. Come, 
pour us out some, Jack and his words and his appearance brought a 
new source of apprehension into Lucy’s mind. What were these 
comrades of the man she loved t Who were these familial- friends witli 
wliom he consorted ? Were these tlic companions of the son of a higli 
race < Were these the persons he tnistcd and esteemed ? 

Williams, however, answered nothing to the ruffian’s speech, but spoke 
eagerly for a few minutes in a low voice to Alfred Latimer, urging 
him apiiarcntly to some course which he did* not think fit to iiursue. 

Well,” he said at length, ''you are not right — but we liad better go. 
Only remember your promise, Mr. Latimer. Come, Brown ;” and Lucy 
Edmonds was. Icit alone with Alfred Latimer. 

Williams and his companion. Brown, then mounted the little bank 
under which the cottage lay, and came upon the common above. 
Thqre was a small i)ublic-house at the distance of about a quarter of a 
mile, at the door of which Brown stopped, declaring that, as lie had 
been bilked of his wine, the other should treat him to a glass of 
spirits ; and, going in, he tos-^ed off more than half a pint of the liquid 
fire, which is but too readily to be found in such places. He was in- 



clincfi to stop and goissip with some loose chatactcrs whom they found 
in tlie i)arlonr ; but the superior ruffian with whom he was associated 
for the time, forced him out, and took the way with him towards his 
mother’s hut. The man had been drinking before, and the spirits he 
]ia<l taken had soinc effect, not in inebriating, but in raising his dull 
nature into something approaching a brutal sort of energy, 

“ Hang me !” lie said, as they walked along, “ if I should not like to 
ha^'e a spree of some kind to-night. I wish it was the pheasant season, 

1 would dear out Master Edmonds’ covers for him while lie’s piping 
after his daughter.” 

“ (jIo home, and go to bed, you fool,” said AVilliams in a surly tone. 

^Vhell you do anything of that kind, have your head dear, and don’t 
go. drinking and then talking as loud as a babbling old Avoman in a 
passion.” 

The other man felt his own inferiority .sufficiently to he silent, though 
lie Avas not very Avell pleased Avilh his companion’s Avorda ; and thus 
they proceeded till they came to the dump of old fir-trees, about a 
couple of hundred yards distant from Mother Brown’s dAvcUing, where 
her son caught hold of VVilliaiiLs’ arm, saying in a lower tone than he 
liad used before, ‘*1) — ii me, it there isn’t .somebody walking up to the 
house ! If it's some one come after young Latimer, this job Avill all be 

blOAVIl.” 

“Some of the serA'ants, 1 dare say,” replied Williams, looking 
towards the house. “ I hope your mother won’t be fool enough to say 
he’s out.” 

“ Why, Avhat would you liaA’e her say asked her son. 

“Can’t she say he’s asleep?” rejoined Williams; but just then a 
gleam of mooiiliglit passing oAxr the figure they had seen, he added, 
"It doesn't look like a servant either.” 

“1 knoAV Avho it is,” said Tom Brown; “d — n him, he is ahvaya 
meddling, and I’ll break his head some day.” 

“ If you mean (iibbs, you are mistaken, Tom,” replied Williams. 

“ 1 kiioAv Avhut I mean,” rejoined the other, in a mysterious tone ; 
“ and, if that felloAV finds that the young cove is out, you’ll have the 
wliole story ferreted out. But come into the gravel-pit, Jack ; and 
Avait till he i.s gonc.^ 

They then approached the house, and deseended into a pit Avhich lay 
at the side of the road from ^lothcr Brown’s cottage to Mallington. 
There Williams seated himself at the bottom of the bank ; but Brown 
climbed up till he could see oA'cr, and his companion remarked that he 
sought out a large stone, Avhich he held tight in his right hand, holding 
by the turf above Avith his left. 

“ Come, no nonsense, Tom,” said Williams, “ let us hear AAhat you 
arc going to be after.” 

“Notliing, but look out, ”>» replied Tom Brown; and immediately 
’added, “ he’s gone in.” 

A pause of about half a minute ensued, and then the ruffian above- 
said, in a loAv voice to him beloAv, “He has come out again. He has 

found it all out, or I’m ;” and, at the .same moment, he drew 

himself back as if about to descend. 

“ Come doAvn, Tom,” said Williams ; “ no more work to-night. Wo 
have enough upon our hands for once.” But almost at the same 
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moment Brown scrambled np without reply, and his companion heard 
;i blow and a fall. All w'as silent, however ; and, springing up the 
bank like a squirrel, Williams stood upon the common just as the 
moon was coming out again from behind the quick passing cloud. 
Tom Brown was standing at three or four paces distance ; and Morton, 
with his hat knocked off, was stretched upon the ground, with his face 
upon the grass. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Xo'fHTNG had been seen of Mr. Latimer, by any of the people of the 
inn, since the accident; and, just tis the good doctor’s inquiries were 
drawing to a close, the constable made his appearance ; a keen stout 
man, witli hawk’s nose, and a pair of sharp bright eyes, jmt altogethei’ 
parallel in their direction. His own interests, of which he liad a very 
tolerable notion, generally kept his conduct, indeed, more straiglit- 
forward than his look ; and, trusting to this tie, Dr. Western and the 
other magistrates in the neighbourhood generally relied upon him 
with confidence ; nor had they ever hitherto had occasion to repent of 
so doing. 

In the present instance Dr. Western communicated to him what had 
occurred ; directed him to take two or three stout fellows from the 
village, and, without the loss of a moment, to use his best cndosivours 
for discovering where poor Lucy Edmonds had been taken. He further 
ordered him, if successful in his search, to bring her to the Rectory 
■whatever the hour might be ; and, moreover, to apprehend any one 
whom he had reason to believe was a participant in lier abduction 
irom her father’s protection, and to lodge tlicm in the cage for the 
night. 

Harty Soames scratched his head at the idea of these vigorous mea- 
sures. “Well, your reverence kit^ws best,” he said, “what’s law and 
what’s not ; hut if every young man w'as apin-ehended for playing the 
fool with a pretty girl, the cage would be desperate full. I’ve a notion. 
I can’t help thinking that Miss Lucy’s gone williimly enough, tljough 
your reverence seems to think not. I’ve seen young Master Latimer 
more nor once a-hanging about after her : she was precious fond of him, 
too ; as well she might be of such a young gentleman. Am I to take 
him up if I find him with her?” 

“ You are to make no distinction of persons w^hatsoever,” replied Dr. 
Western, not very well satisfied with his constable’s notions of 
morality. “ I suspect, as you do, that Me. Latimer may have had 
something to do with this affair ; and, although I have not sufficient 
proof of the fact to give you a warrant against him, yet I will furnish 
you with full authority to act in the maimer 1 have 4ii*cctcd, and the 
responsibility will rest upon me, not upon you. Bring me a pen and 
ink,” 

It bad been arranged that Dr. W^cstern was to walk up with Louisa 
and Mr. Morton to Mallington House about ten o’clock, but that hour 
had not, yet arrived when the sound of a vehicle driving up iras heard, 
and in a minute or two aftei’, the rector’s servant announced that the 
chariot had come for Miss Charlton. 
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Why, %ve told them that we would walk," replied Dr. Western ; 

and Mr. Morton is not yet returned." 

“ Air. Morton is up at the house, sir," answered the man, ‘^and not 
quite well -so Jones says.” 

Louisa’s cheek turned very pale; and the good clergyman, feeling 
for her anxiety, and knowing that few evils are equal to suspense, in* 
<iuirc<l at once, What is the matter? Did the coaehmjin say ?" 

“ Why, sir, he told me," replied the servant, “ that Air. Alorton had 
been knocked down upon the common, and had been helped home by 
a man of the name of Williams. Air. Nethersole had bled him, and he 
^vas better : and begged Jones to say he was not much hurt." 

JiOuisa Charlton’s heart sank, .and her spirit seemed to ask itself if 
this were the beginning of a fresh course of sorrows — if thq new path 
Avhich she had opened for herself was already i)resenting the thonis 
that are destined to obstruct all human enjoyment. She did not give 
way, indeed : the paleness of her cheek, and a certain appi'ehensivc 
look in her beautiful eyes, were the only indications which showed, to 
the two kind friends who Avatched her, how deeply she felt. But Dr. , 
\Vestcrn understood it all ; and, laying his hand gently upon her arm, 
lie said, I will go with you, dear (diild. J must see into this affair 
myself. Outrages are hocomin. somewhat too frequent here ; though, 

I tloubt not. our young friend is not much hurt." 

Louisa replied by assuring him that she strove as far as possible to 
keep her mind easy, and the moment after the carriage drove through 
I he gates, and stopped at the door of the house. We will not pause 
to analyse poor Louisa’s feelings, nor to toll how they varied at every 

( ep which that pretty little foot set upon the stairs, till at the drawing*, 
room door she had nearly dropped fainting on the carpet. By a 
strong effort of the mind, hoAvcver, she contrived to regain some com- 
mand over herself; and opening. the door, Avent in. There sat Mrs. 
Charlton at a table, quietly Avriting a note, with an air of the most 
complete composure possible — very pretty, very Avell dressed, and very 
placid, she Avas the complete antithesis to all poor Louisa’s feelings; 
and it must he confessed that, though our SAveet friend Avas the least 
splenetic person in the Avorld, she felt almost provoked, as well as 
a little a.sliamed, at the contrast beiAAcen her oavti agitation and her 
step-mother’s profound tranquillity. 

However, Mrs. Charlton Avas a perfect Achilles in her Avay ; she Avas 
quite invulnerable upon all points but self ; and, although it Avould 
not have suited her purposes at this time to have had Air. Alorton 
killed outright, yet a little, bodily suffering, AA’hieh might render him 
more interesting in Louisa’s eyes, Avas far from giving lier the slightest 
concern. She Avould have gone on Avriting her note Avith the fortitude 
of a martyr, if Air. Nethersole had been aetiially trepanning the skull 
«)f lier guest in 4lie next room, provided she had been quite sure 
lie AA'ould not die under the operation. It AA'a.s her part, hoAA^eA'cr, to 
ailect a benevolent interest in Air. Alorton’s situation ; and as soon as 
she beheld Louisa, she laid doAvn the pen Avith a look of concern, 
saying, I did not like to shock you, my love, Avith the hcaa s ; but our 
poor friend, Air. Alorton, has met AA’ith a sad accident ; but do not 
agitate yourself, he is doing quite well. Oh ! kind Dr. Western, I am 
glad you have come ; Morton Avill be delighted to sec you. Pray go 
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up to him— he is in his dressing-room, and while you are gone I will 
tell Louisa all about it.” 

Dr. Western thought more than he chose to say ; but, following Mrs. 
Charlton’s suggestion, he went up to his young friend ; w'hilc the 
■worthy mistress of the house proceeded to relate to her step-daughter 
all the particulars of w'hich she was aware regarding ^Morton’s ad- 
venture. 

Hearing voices speaking wuthin, Dr. Western knocked at the 
dressing-room door before he entered, and on going in found lilortoii 
seated in an arm-chair in his drc-ssing-gowm, with Mr, Nethersole, tlic 
surgeon, beside him. The young gcntlcinan’s face was pale, and his 
head had a bandage round it, but he received the worthy clergyman 
wdth a smile, saying, “ Hard blows seem somewhat rife in your neigh- 
bourhood, my dear doctor, but this will prove of no eonsequenee, I am 
sure, and I hope that Miss (’harlton has not been alarmed.” 

A good deal,” replied Dr. Western, Avho thought fit to speak 
guardedly in the presence of the surgeon. “ I dare say, however,” he 
continued, ** that the report of our good friend here Avill remove her 
apprehension, if he can, as I trust, conscientiously tell her there is no 
danger.” 

I see none,” replied Mr. Kethersole, rising at the doctor’s hint ; 
*‘and 1 trust in Mr. Morton to find a more tractable patient than Mr. 
Latimer has proved.” 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Nether.sole,” said Morton, “ I think that your 
knowledge of the country, and of what is taking place amongst the 
people round, may give l)r. Western and myself some iiisiglit into the 
matter which took me up to the common where I rcccivecl tliis blow.” 

“1 cannot have you enter into any business to-night, sir,” replie<l 
Mr. Nethersole, struggling between a certain degree of curiosity and a 
sense of professional duty, ‘‘'rerhaps Dr. Western can explain the 
affair to me.” 

Morton whispered a few words to Dr. Western, who exclaimed. 

Yes, yes, he wull be able to tell us more than any one. ■ So he was 
out 't Then it is clearly as we thought and turning to the surgeon, 
he informed him of all that had taken place in regard to poor Lucy 
Edmonds, and inquired whether anything had come to his IvTiowlcdge 
which might direct them in their search for her. So well, hoAvever, 
had Williams laid his plans, that even to the ears of Mr. Nethersole 
not a hint had arrived which could give them any insight, into the 
events of that night; but, relying upon all the various petty sources of 
infonnation which were at his command, tlic w'ortliy surgeon j)romiscd 
boldly to bring them tidings of the w’hole affair by the next morning. 
He then added a warning, that quiet was absolutely necessary for Mr. 
Morton, and descended to the drawing-room to make his report to 
Mrs. Charlton and Louisa. 

The conversation between Morton and Dr. Western, after the surgeon 
had left them, took a sort of zig-zag course between the two principal 
events of the night, sometimes turning to Mallington Dark, sometimes 
resting upon Mallington Common. Into the assault Avhieh had been 
committed upon the person of his young friend, Dr. Western inquired 
as a magistrate, ‘hinting plainly that he strongly suspected that the act 
had been perpetrated by Williams, who had' by no means cleared 
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himself to the doctor’s full gatiafaction from the charge of having 
knocked down and plundered worthy Mr. Gibbs. 

Morton, however, rejected the idea at once, exclaiming, “ Oh ! no, 
my dear sir, that is quite out of the question. For several minutes I 
remained quite stunned; and when I recovered my recollection, I 
found this very man bathing my head with water, which he had brought 
up in his leathcni hat. Ho told me he had found me there as he was 
walking home, and had seen a man go away from the spot as he came 
up. Now, I saw the man too, who did it— at least I can have no doubt 
of fact —and he was much taller than this Williams, though not so 
stout and broadly built.” 

J)r. Western shook his head, still unconvinced, and proceeded to ili- 
<jiurc into all tlie particulars, asking, amongst otlicr questions, whether 
ill this case, as in that of Mr. Gibbs, the act of violence had been 
accompaiiiecl by robbery. 

“ I suppose so,” rc})liecl Morton: ^‘but I really have not had time to 
ascertain the fact. The sum I had upon me, however, was very small, 
and, by looking in my pockets, the fact will soon be ascertained.” 

He rose as he spoke to examine as he proposed, but sat down again- 
immcdiatelv, reeling himself giddy; and Hr. Western brought him his 
(!oat and waistcoat, which had been cast down ui)on a chair. His 
w'atch liad not been taken, but his purse was gone, and when he came 
to put his hand into the pocket of his coat, his brow contracted. “ My 
pocket-book is gone,” he said, looking at Dr. Western, “and with it 
the papers I took, thinking they might be necessary in the inquiry wc 
were making this evening.” 

That is unfortunate, indeed !” exclaimed the clergyman, hut they 
were copies, were they not?” 

“ In most cases, tlie originals,” replied Morton. “ They must be re- 
covered by some means.” 

“ They can be of no use to anyone else,” said Dr. Western; “so 
that, doubtless, if we offer a reward they will be restored.” 

“ Wc must couple that offer,” answered Morton, “with an engage- 
ment to ask no questions. Perhaps, it might be as well to have an 
oflicer down from London. They are as much accustomed to negotiate 
with thieves as to aiiprchcnd them.” 

Knowing the great importance of the papers which had been taken, 
and feeling what must be the eflcct of the loss upon his young friend’s 
mind. Dr. Western did his best to persuade him that they would be 
easily regained ; and having succeeded in some degree, the worthy 
<tlcrgyman left Morton to repose, and proceeded to say a word or two 
of comfort to Louisa before he returned to the Rectory. 


CHATTER ^XIIL 

left Alfred Latimer alone in the cottage with Lucy Edmonds/little 
more than an hour after sunset. It was near midnight when he came 
torth again, and he took his way, with a hurried and irregular step, 
over the moor. He watched not the clouds rushing across the sky; he 
marked not the light of the declining.moon while it played as if in 
living sport with the shadows that swept by over bush and tree, and 
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green grass and yellow road, and deep pit and glistening pool, bi 
with his eyes fixed upon the gronnd, and his hand thrust into hi 
bosom, on he went, without pause, till he came within sight of th 
cottage where he had been carried after the accident which had bcfallci 
the cliaise. There for an instant he stopped, put his hand to his head 
and thought. He then went on again quickly, and entered. 

There w'as but one person in tlie little room ; and that was the man 
AViJliams, who was seated gloomily at the table, smoking a short pipe. 

“ Ah ! you’ve come back at last,” he said abruptly; “this is all very 
wrong, Mr. Latimer. I know what you will say ; but it’s all nonsense. 
1 f she is to stay there the night alone, it is no matter whether it be 
ah hour or two longer or not. However, there are other things to 
think of. The matter’s blown all over the place ; and there have been 
people up here seeking you. They have been up at my house, too, 
but I was not fool enough to be out of the way ; and Soames, the con- 
stable, and half a dozen others, have been beating about for you as i f 
you were a cock pheasant under a holly bush.” 

“ WIjo came up here]” demanded Alfred Latimer, not a little 
alarmed at what he heard. “ What the devil has the constable to do 
with itl Who can stop me from taking the girl if she is willing to go 
with me I ” 

“ The magistrates say they can,” answered Williams, “ and they 
have issued a warrant against you, but Soames is in no great hurry in 
executing it ; for he is not particularly fond of Master Edmonds. So 
you’ve got till to-morrow morning to get poor Lucy away into another 
county till you can bo married, and that matter set all right.” * 

Alfred Latimer made no reply, but looked down upon the table, and 
twisted some white ashes which had fallen from bis companion's pipe 
into a heap between his linger and thumb. 

As to who was seeking you up here,” continned Williams, after a 
moment’s pause, “ it was the gentleman who is staying at your 
mother’s; and that old idiot. Mother Brown, told him you were out. 
Then her son, a greater fool still, chose to make the matter worse by 
knocking him down on the common. I found him stunned, and took 
him home, so there will be a line work about it, you may be sure, and 
J’d advise you to get out of the county for a time as soon as you can.” 

“ 1 will — I will,” answered Alfred Latimer, who saw all the danger 
of his situation. “I can’t go to-night, for Lucy must have some rest, 
and I must get a chaise or something to take us.” 

“ That is soon got,” replied AV'illiams, “ but you can stop till day- 
break jxnd then be off. Turn in for a few hours and take some sleep : 
and about four I’ll walk over to liong Sutton and bring a chaise for 
you, while you go and tell poor Lucy Edmonds to get rcad}^” 

“ But are you sure to wake by that time T asked Alfred Latimer, 
“ I know if my head is once laid down I shall not open an eye for 
many an hour.” 

“ You have never been at sea,” answered Williams ; “ if you show a 
bold heart, and carr>' out what we w’ere talking of, you'll soon be like 
me. I could not, for my life, go on a minute beyond the hour of my 
mteh; so do not be afraid. I’ll wake you.” 

Bleep at length came, and when it did it was profound. He fancied 
ths^ he had not closed his eyes more than a minute when Williams 
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shook him hy the shoulder, and told him to rise, for it was four 
oVIoc'k. U Avas as dark as tlie f^ravc — the moon had gone down, the sky 
Avas cloudy, and not the least glimmering of dawn was yet to be dis- 
cerned. it is Avonderfiil Iioav external things give a colour to the feel- 
ings of the heart. Alfred Latimcrfelt the bold wild schemes which Jit‘ 
had been indulging, chilled and dimmed by the gloomy aspect of all 
around him ; but after a few moments’ conversation with Williams, he 
set ofl’ for the cottage Avhere he had left Lucy, Avhilc his companion 
Aralked away in the direction of a neighbouring village in which wsla 
an inn that let post-horses. 

As lie AA'alked on, the darkness someAvhat diminished: there was. a 
sort of grey light began to steal through the blackness of night; and 
wlicii he reached the bank which sheltered the cottage, lie 6ould see a 
golden gleam coming on some of the clouds at the hori/.on’s edge. He 
paused and looked at it as it extended, like the first glimmering of 
iieavenly light upon a long-darkened mind. He looked up at the 
•oitage, too, as the dawn began to display its closed shutters and rustic 
Aorch, covered A\ith climbing plants. It all looked peaceful and calm. 
There is no heart without some softer point ; and as he stood and gazed 
while the light spread rosy over head, he thought of her within, and 
icr young gentleness, Avith feelings of tenderness — almost of com- 
Aassion. Sonic sensations of compunction came over him, and lie 
nunmircd, “ Well, I will marry her as I promised.” 

^J’hen he gazed at the cottage again, and paused aAvliilc, saying, I 
lare say slic is asleep !” 

Ho little kiiCAV Lucy Edmonds, to think that she could sleep. 

At length lie knocked Avith his hand, having told her to lock the 
loor, Avli6n he left her. But there was no answer, and turning the 
uuidle to shako it, so as to rouse her, he found the door open, and 
.vent in. imey AA'as kneeling beside her bed, exactly in the same guise 
IS the night before, with her head and arms resting on the bed-clothes, 
in (I licr face burieil in them. The heaving of her frame showed that 
-he Avas still Aveeping ; and Alfred Latimer raised her up, and strove to 
•omfort her. IMac first words he spoke AAxre the best that he could 
uivc chosen for that purpose, though they were simply suggested, by 
.he circumstances of the moment. “ Come, Lucy, come 1 ” he said, do 
lot go on crying ; but prejiare to come away with me immediately, for 
he people have found out all, and Ave must be off into another coun- 
ty (Hvcctlv, or they ay ill take you away, and stop our marriage. Once 
we are married, you knoAV, they have no power over you.” 

“ Oh, that AA^e Averc ! ” cried Tuicy Edmonds, drying her tears; “but 
lOAv can wo go 1 ” 

“ T have sent for a chaise, dear girl,” replied her loA'er. “Hark ! I 
:hink I hear it coming. Get yeady — ^there’s a love.” 

“ 1 Avill be ready in a moment,” answered Imcy ; “ 1 will but wash 
eny eyes.” 

“ 1 will go out, and see if that be it,” said Alfred Latimer ; and 
walking into the road he took a step or two up the little declivity, 
where, as soon as his head was above the slope, he saAV the chaific 
coming down at great speed, with some one inside. 

“ Williams has come with it,” said the young gentleman; “lam glad 
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of that.” And tlius thinking, he turned back, and entered the little 
passage of the house. 

The chaise drove up at the same time, hut the voice of Willunns, 
saying to some one, Well, sir, we don’t go any further: now, you must 
walk straight on ; and then, the first turning on the left brings you to 
Mallington,” caused Alfred Tjatimer to look round, when to his surprise 
he beheld the face of Captain Tankcrville. 

The sight of C-aptain Tankendllc’s face was by no means agreeable 
to Alfred Latimer. He remembered instantaneously a promise whieJj 
he had made and not fulfilled, regarding a certain sum of fifty pounds 
which it was not very jdeasant for him to part with ; and lie would 
willmgl}" have retreated into the house, hut he was not quick enough 
to escape ‘ the shrewd eyes of his former fellow-prisoner, u Jio at 
once replied to the directions given to him by Jack Williams, saying. 
"'1 have no need to go to Mallington, for the person 1 came to seek is 
here.” 

There was a sneer in his tone which irritated the already excited 
feelings of AlfrtMl Jiatimer; and, giving up the plan which the first 
impul.se le<l him to pursue, he ad^'aneed at oiiec, saying, boldly, “ I 
presume you mean nic, Captain Tanken*illc ; but 1 am too busy at 
present, to bold much conversation witli you.” 

“ Our conversation need be very short, Mr. Latimer,” rc])liod 
Tankcrville, walking \\\) to him: “1 come to ask if you remember 
liaving promised me a loan of fifty pounds, and if you are ready ami 
willing to perform it now?” 

“And what if I say no?” asked Alfred Latimer, put u])oti bis' 
anetal by the prcscuee of Williams, as well as by tlic tone wiiieh tlie 
other assumcil. “ I am not a man to be bullied, Captain Tankcrville. 
What if 1 say no?” 

“ Why, then all I can say for you is, that you arc a pitiful scoundrel, 
and that you are scarcely worth the lioi-sc whipping which I shall give 
you,” replied the captain. 

Hush, hush!” cried Williams; “if the matter's to take such a 
course as that, we had better move further off. It doesn’t do to talk of 
such things with a lady near.” 

Alfred Latimer nodded his head, and pointed to Tankcrville to go 
on up to the path, which, after a moment’s consideration, he did. The 
young gentleman fallowed, with a look towards the house, and Jack 
Williams strode on by his side, .saying, in a whisj>er, You should keep • 
your promise at all events, Mr. Latimer.” 

“ I would if he had spoken civilly,’’ replied the other, “ but I won't 
be bullied by him or any man.” 

“ That’s all right,” replied Williams; “ but yet you should find some 
way of keeping your promise, too.” 

Alfred Latimer did not answer for a moment or two ; but then be 
put his hand in his pocket and drew out his pocket-book, saying, “ I’ll 
tell you what, Williams, I’ll give you the fifty pounds, and then you 
can, let him. have it, whatever comes of it, for hang me, if he talks in 
this way, if I don’t liave a shot at him.” 

“ That’s the way you gentlemen settle these things,” replied 
Williams, with a grim smild, “ and perhaps it’s as good as any other. 
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But here we are out of sight of the cottage, and so you can have it out 
with him. Ill see to this,” he continued, taking three notes which the 
young gentleman handed to him; “ and now^’^ou can talk to him with 
a cool face.” 

By this time Captain Tankerville had lialted at about fifty paces be- 
fore them, and tlie other two joined him without dohiy, Alfred Latimer 
walking up to him with a firm and decided air, which is not without its 
effect upon bullies of all kinds. 

'' You talked of liorsewhipj)ing me, Captain Tankerville/’ he said — 

that is all nonsense; for, in Ihe hrgt place, you have not got a horse- 
wlii]) with you; and, in the next, that is a game that, two can play at; 
but if you think 1 have done you any wrong, I am quite ready to settle 
the affair with you as genflemeii usually do.” . 

W^hen and where?” asked the captain, with a sneer upon his lip. 

You are what our good bailiffs call a slippery customer.” 

“ Here, this minute,” replied Latimer, stung to the quick; ^‘hcrc T 
say.” 

‘‘ Ah ! that’s only because you think I have not the means of taking 
you at your word ; but 111 show you that you arc mistaken,” was Tan^ 
kcrvillc’s reply ; and, putting his hands into his pockets, he drew forth 
his pistols, and laid them down upon the turf, together with a powder- 
flask and some balls. “ You thought to get rid of me in that way, did 
you? You know well enough I never miss my mark.” 

“ T’vc heard you say so,” replied the young gentleman, glaring upon 
him with eyes in which there was much anger indeed but no terror, 
for he was non' roused to a pitcli of daring which even the thought of 
death could not afleet; and, as he spoke, he drew forth his pocket 
Jiaiulkcrcliicf, and twisted it round like a rope. There’s one way. 
Captain Tankerville,” he continued, ‘‘of making all shots equal, and 
ensuring fair play. So, you load one of the pistols, and 1 will load the 
other, after which you shall take one end of this handkerchief and 
1 Ihc other; for if you kill me. 111 be hanged if you shall kill any one 
else. Jack AViUiams, here, shall give the word ; and if either of us 
fires before the time, he will both bear witness and secure him.” 

“ lliat s the right sort, sir,” cried Williams, with a laugh. But Cap- 
tain Tankerville did not seem to relish the proposal; and, crossing his 
arms upon his breast, he stood gazing, with a frowning brow, at his 
opponent, as if considering what lie should reply. 

“ I did not come here to commit murder,” he at length said, “ nor to 
he murdered.” 

What ! ” cried Williams. “ A man who never 'misses hi.s mark docs 
not come douTi to commit murder! Fooli, nonsense ! Will you fight 
him over the handkerchief or not?” 

“What’s that to you ?” exclaimed Tankcrsllle. “ No, I will not 
but still 1 say he’s played me a very shabby trick.” 

“ You shan’t say that any longer,” replied Williams, doubling up the 
notes and holding them out towards him. 

“There’s fhe monej^, it is not for that he stands, but of course he 
would not be brow-heat by a bully, and you are no better, and mayhap 
a bit of coward too. There, there’s no use of saying any more. We 
have had your answer, and can’t wait palavering; but remember, if you 
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don’t pay him within two months I’ll find you out, and break every 
bone in your skin, if he doesn't.’* 

(Captain Tankerville was a man of very nice calculations, and, having' 
suTvimod up all the pros and cons in his head, he took I, be money prof- 
fered ; but in order to get rid as far as possible of t lio appearance o!' 
sneaking, as schoolboys would call it, he exclaimed, “Why the devil, 
Latimer, did you not let me have the money at fii*st i 1 am sure I 
alway wdshed to behave very friendly towairds you ; and if you had ])U’ 
said a civil word we should have had no quarrel at all.” 

Alfred Latimer turned upon his liecl, replying, with* a somewhat 
contemptuous look, “You came down here to bully, but you mistook 
ytfur man ; and you will now recollect that what I will do because 1 
have promised it, I won’t do for big words or angry looks and wit hout ' 
waiting for any further rcpl^^ he Avalked away with Jack Williams, 
leaving Tankerville to pick up the pistols and powder-flask, and. 
stomach the disagreeable points of his situation as best, lie might. 

He remained gazing after them for a minute or two with an angr;, 
face; and then placed the implements of destruction in his pocket, 
muttering, “ Well, perhaps 1 may pay you all .1 owe you some of these 
days.” 

They were soon at the door of the cottage, and there Alfred Lati- 
mer pairsed for ail instant in thought, which did not seem the most 
pleasant. The fifty pound.s was too great a diminution of Jiis small 
store to bo parted with willingly ; and he did not foci at all obliged to 
his.eompaiiion for having handed over the money to his adversary so 
readily. 

AVhen ho entered the lit tle parlour he found Lmty seated at the table 
ready to set out ; and taking her by the hand he led her to the chaise, 
Rj)okc a few words to Williams in regard to their future proceedings, 
and then directed the post-boy where to drive. 


CHAPTER. XXXIV. 

NoTHLva oould be kinder than Mrs. Charlton was during the whoh 
period of Mr. Morton’s convalescence ; nothing could be more tender 
or comsideratc for all his leclings. The house was kept as quiet as 
possible ; no parties took place ; sbe assigned him as liis own parti- 
cular abode the small back drawing room, which looked down the 
hill ; she was with him for several hours every day ; and wlicn she wa.s' 
not, .^ho invariably sent Louisa “to amu.se him and keep Idm iVoni 
beiug dull.” She was, in fact, wonderfully eousidcratc, both as ii 
step-mother and a,s a friend. ‘ • 

it must bo confessed tliat Morton and Louisa availed themselvc.s ol 
her kindness to the utmost, and they 'were vcr>% very happy together, 
though Mrs. Charlton’s co.nduct somew'hat puzzled them both. 

During the three days which Morton spent in the house by Mr. Ne- 
Ihcreole’s orders, Dvo events occurred aficcting himself which must be 
noticed, as neither the one nor the other were altogether without their 
efl'oct, insignificant as one of them might seem. 

A large packet arrived attlie inn from London bearing his address ; 
and being sent to the house, it remained for some time noon the 
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(lrawin{2:-room table, under the eyes of Mrs. Charlton. She ^azed at 
it with much curiosit y ; she would have given a great deal to have seen 
the <‘onten(.s. Who knows how far the irritating passioivvould Imve 
carried her, if it liad not been for all the obstacles that lay in tlie way. 
But tlio packet was guarded with double and triple folds of thick 
brown paper and sealed string, equal in the eye of law and decency to 
triple gates of steel. Brown paper, string, and seals, arc <hiiigerous 
things to meddle with. Cnlike the worthy independent electors of 
(.owns and boroughs in onr purest of all pure rcprosoiitativc systems, they 
almost unilbrmly bear witness of the fact wl^^never they arc tampered 
witl) ; and Mrs. Charlton judiciouijly refniined. 

Virtue had its reward, ibr no sooner did Mr. Morton enter the room, 
than he took out a pen knife, begged Mrs. Charlton’s pard(|>n for iuves- 
Tigating the contents of the packet, and cut the string in a most 
wasteful and extravagant manner, displaying to licr eyes what seemed 
nearly a ream of large-sized drawing-paper, a vast number of Brookman 
and jjangdon’s black-lead pencils, and sundry small cakes of water 
colours. It seemed, in short, as jf he had made up his mind to teach all 
Mallingtonto draw : but, strange to say, nothing could be more satis- 
factory (.0 Mrs. Charlton than the sight. Hlie had been staggered in 
her opinion of Mr. !Morton of late ; but this exhibition contirmed her 
belief that Mr. Morton was exactly the sort of gentleman she wanted. 

Tlic other incident to whicli we have allude<l was the arrivfd of a 
visitor to ]\rr. Morton from the great city of London. Exactly two 
days after his misadventure on the common, and about Imlf an hour 
after the arrival of the coach at Mallingtoii, sonic one rang at the bell 
of J\!aIIin,gton Ifouse. 

The butler announced him to Mr. Morton in the little drawing-room, 
and the latter haturally inquired what sort of a })crson it was ; to which 
the mail replied, “ A queer-looking sort of gendeman, sir, with knee 
breeches and white stockings." 

‘‘ Pray, let him come np," said Morton ; or, perhaps, not to disturb 
yon, Mrs. Charlton, it will be better to send liim to my dres.sing- 
room.” 

But the lady would not hear of such a thing, saying that she and 
Louisa would go into the other drawing-room, that Mr. Morton might 
speak with the visitor, 

Cn the visitor’s entrance Mr. Morton gazed on him as a stranger, 
and he, on liis part, began the convci-sation by inquiring, in very good 
language, whether he had tlie honour of addressing Air. Morton. The 
young gentleman replied in the affinnative ; and the other imme- 
duitely went on to say, “'Well, sir, my name is Prior; and I was sent 
down by Sir Itichard to speak with you concerning your pocket-book, 
according io your desire.” 

“ Oh * from Bow-street ?” exclaimed Morton ; “ 1 did not expect you 
so soon. Pray take a seat, and I will explain the whole matter 
lo you.” 

Prior, the oflicer, according to this invitation, seated himself on one 
of tlie drawing-room chairs, and he then received from Air. Morton a 
clear and distinct account of the attack made upon him on the com- 
mon, and the loss of his pocket-book. He uttered not a word w'hilo 
the' particulars were related; but, like a skilful iihysician, suffered the 
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patient to state liis own case before he commenced his interrogatory. 
In the present instance, indeed, the mind of the narrator Avas of thai 
peculiar ca»t which brings easily', and, as it were, naturally into one 
focus all the principal points of an}' question it has to deal with, and. 
therefore, at the end of the talc the officer had very few inquiries to 
make. 

Avas a taller man, I think you «aa', sir,’" Avas liis first question, 

than the man who l)rought you liome'r’ 

‘^Decidedly,” replied Morton; “if the x>orson who struck me Avitli 
the stone Avas the same Avhom I saAv by the edge of the pit.” 

“Can you giA'c a guess how long .you might lie there if” asked 
Prior. 

“It could not haA'c been inanv ininute.s,” answered the young gentle- 
man, “for as 1 reached the top of the hill in going 1 heard Mallingtou 
clock strike nine ; the distance from that spot to the cottage is about 
a mile, and Avhen I came into the hall of this house Avith Williams, the 
hall clock Avas marking a (juarter to ten.” 

.“ He must liaA'e been very near, then, sir,” rejoined l^rior,, “when 
the blow Avas giA'cn.” 

“ That is true, certainly^*' replied Morton ; “ but yet that docs not 
prove that he had anything to do with it.” 

“'No, sir: but it is a suspicious circumstance iii the case of a man 
of had character,” Avas Prior’s rcpi.v ; and, after a moment’s thought, ]w 
Avent on to say, “ "Well ! there is no telling as yet, but I Avill go and 
make inquiries. 1 know' one young fellow cloAvn here of the name of 
Maltbv; and though he is not likely to tell anything, yet one some- 
times gets a hint by finding out AA'bat it is that folks Avish to conceal. 
However, I must have you tell me, in the first place, sir, Avliat it is you 
want — the man or the pocket-book. 1 think 1 shall have no difii cully 
in nabbing the one or getting back the other ; hut 1 doubt that I 
shall be able to manage both."’ 

“Oh ! the pocket-book, by all means, if it can be obtained Avith all 
its contents,” answered Morton. “ Indeed ! 1 liave ulread}' ordered 
bills to 1)0 st ruck offering a reward for tlie recovery, and i>romising to 
ask no questions ; but the lazy felloAr of a printer has not done them 
yet.’- 

“So much the better, sir,” replied Prior ; “don’t you think oF stick- 
ing them up. Ijcavc the matter to me. If you Avill give a rew'ard and 
ask no questions, a\'c’ 11 soon get the pocket-book back, nev'er fear.” 

“ The rcAvard I proposed to offer Avas fifty j^oiinds,” rejoined Morton : 
“ and I shall be avcU inclined to bestOAA' on you, Mr. Prior, the like sum, 
if you recover the papers for me.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; quite sufficient,” replied the officer ; “ you may 
look upon the matter as done, if they have not tindcred the stuff-- 1 
moan burned the papers. First, avc nHJ.st find out Avho lias got the 
'nook, and then Ave must tame him a little. It may be Williams him- 
self-— it may bo some other; and iioav I think of it, as I got off the 
conch I saw Captain TaukcrAdllc w'alking along Avith a slickery doll 
from London.” 

“With a what'/ ’ exclaimed Morton, in much surprise. 

“Oh ! what I call a slickery doll, sir,” replied Prior, laughing ; “that 
means an over-dressed bad Avoiiian; and I sliould not Avonder if there 
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was a whole gang of ’em down doing business in difFcrcnt ways — 
cracksmen, and smashers, and prigs, and all. However, the pocket- 
book’s the first thing. I'll just go and ’stablish myself at the Bag- 
pipes, to see Mdiat’s going forward, and I’ll bring you up a report.” 

Do, 31 r. Prior,” answered Morton ; 1 should like to hear the steps 

you take as you gO on.” 

“ In the name of fortune, Mr. Morton,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, 
“ wlio is that odd -looking man!” 

“ Only a Bow-street officer, my dear madam,” replied Morton ; “ you 
knoAv 1 lost my purse and m.y pocket-book when I was knocked <l()wii 
on the cominon ; and I thought it expedient to send to London to pee 
what could he done for their recovery.” 

Mr. Prior liad sot about his work very quietly. After having seen 
31r. 3Iortou, and returned to the inn, he sat himself down in the com- 
mercial room, as it was called, and quietly considered his ground, and 
look(;d ahoul. Inm. He courted no conversation — he looked dull and 
reserved — he gave himself none of the airs of inquiry, or of Bow-strcct- 
olficerism ; but while he ate his mutton chop, and drank his pint Of 
ale, seemingly not looking at anybody ' or anything in the room— he 
overheard cveiything that was said around him, and judged, with the 
utmost professional skill, the characters of those who sat at the dif- 
ferent tables round the room. 

There was a j)alc man with a blue beard, at one of these tables, 
dressed in a black coat and grey breeches, who siglicd frequently over 
a plate of boiled beef and a glass of giu and -water. 

“ .V -walker of the Tract Society,” said Mr. Prior to himself, as lie 
eyed him. 

At another were seated two men — one in a blue coat and bright 
yellow buttons, with well-worn, but not well-cleaned leather breeches, 
and top-boots sadly in want of oxalic acid; the other, with a green 
Mewmarket coat, a fancy button, brown cloth trousers, and boots with 
spurs over them : a frcsh-coloiircd blue-eyed youth, with large li])s, and 
curly light hair. 

Sound! Lord bless ’ee, you’ve only to look at her,” said leather 
hrceches, with a screw in his eye. “ M'hy, I trotted her up that blessed 
hill this morning as hard as I could go. She’s none of mine, she’s the 
geuuiuo property of a gentleman who -wants a little hard cash. So 
take her or leave her just as you like. I've no interest in the innttcr.” 

“A liorse-conper and his cully,” said 3Ir. Prior, internally. “He’ll 
do him.” 

At a third table appeared Mr. Gibbs, -with his long ringlets flowing, 
and dropping odours, though not wine. He looked about him, sadly 
at a loss for somebody on whom to bestow a description of tlie fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad. The lior^c couper was hopeless, for it was evident 
tliat his hair was never trimfned but with the same shears that cut his 
horses* manes and tails— never oiled but with the sweat of his brow. 
To the dispenser of tracts, the Balm of Trinidad >vould liave been an 
abomination. But the young country cully gave him some hope ; for 
his fair curls were so crisp and diy as to excite Mr. Gibbs’s compassion. 
He was only waiting for an opportunity of fairly introducing the sub- 
ject to his notice, when Mr. Prior entered the room. Mr. Gibbs’s eye 
instantly followed him, and rested upon the close-cut black hair, which 
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seemed as if intended to have a wi^ over it, with a look of great de- 
spondency. 

Kevcrtheless, the brief glance of Mr. Prior was sufficient to make 
that gentleman expect something more from Mr. Gibbs; and wlien the 
girl of the house entered, and Mr. Gibbs called her Betsy,” and more- 
over bade her tell “ Mrs. Pluckrose” so-and-so, Mr. Prior was confirmed 
in his previous opinion. “ For,” said he to himself, “ he has been hero 
some time, that’s clear, and know'S the place and the people.” .Vt 
length Mr. Gibbs, joining in the converscition between the cully and 
the horse-doiiper, ventured to recommend to the former the fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad, much to the indignation of the latter, who did not 
like his dealings to be inteiTupte<l. 

“ He’s a f>erfiimcr,” said Mr. Prior mentally; and a minute or two 
after Mr. Gibbs sat down, rebufied by the brutality of the horsc-couijer 
and the indifference of his chapman. After having linished his mutton 
chop, and drank his ale, the Bow-.strect officer called for a glass of 
brand y-and-watcr, and then, a.s if the icy shackles of reserve had been 
thawed, he put on a brisker look, gazed about him, and entered into con- 
versation with his companions of the commercial room, first speaking 
a word to the tract distributor, then saying something to the dealer 
in horse-flesh in a jeering tone, whicli called forth a pretty sharj) 
reply. 

“Ah ! yes,” answered Prior; “Pve seen you before, 1 think. Ar’n’t 
you the man that was pulled u]> one day for selling two glandc'red 
borsets in Smithfield r’ and he looked him full in the face, as if Jic had 
known all about it, though, to say truth, he spoke bui- from a raiulom 
suspicion that such an event might very well have formed part of his 
good friend’s history. The horse-dealer repelled tlic insinuation with 
indignation; to which Mr. Prior merely replied, “Well, don't put 
yourself in a passion, 1 only asked you a question, my good friend;’" 
and then, turning to Mr. Gibbs, he added, “ Such a thing isn’t unlikely 
to any man in his way of life, is it, sir't” 

Mr. Gibbs did not venture an opinion ujK^n the subject, hut a con- 
versation immediately began between him and the officer, while Hie 
two personages at the other table arose and quitted the room. 

“ 1 thought it best to give that young fellow a hint,” said Prior, in a 
confidential tone, “for Pm quite sure that jockey wdll do him. Pll bet 
you a glass of brandy-and-watcr that the horse he’s going to sell him is 
spavined, or brokeu'-kneed, or has some screw loose or another, and yet 
lie’ll go and buy him.” 

“ There’s nothing so good on earth for broken knees,” said Mr. Gibbs, 
as the fragrant Balm of Trinidad.” 

“I dare say,” replied Prior; “buteupposc, sir, w'c take a glass to- 
gether. What shall it be? Hot with sug^ir, or cold without T’ 

Mr. Gibbs would take anything that his 'companion thought proper ; 
and they were soon in full talk, during the flow of which the officer 
ascertained that Mr. Gibbs had been now for several weeks in that 
identical little town of Mallington, and that ho was' not exactly a per- 
fumer, but the traveller for a London house, and he asked himself, 
what could have induced such a person to pitch his tent for such a 
Icngth'of time in a spot that bfi'ered go few inducements to one of his 
cailinjg:. He found, likewise, that JVln Gibbs knew something of al- 
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liad not deceived him. There were certain subjects, Jiowcver, upon 
winch the worthy patron of the Balm of Trinidad was rather shy ; for 
having bis own a lews, and not knowing the character ot* his collocutor, 
he couhl not divine that there, upon the chair opposite to him, sat the 
man ot all otliers who was moat likely to help him. Thus, when Mr. 
rrior propounded to him the following sage observation, “ There’s been 
. 1 , good d(Ml of ugly Avork going on licre lately, I hear/’ he merely rc- 
pli*‘<l, “ So it seems.” 

‘‘ A g(mt.leiniin lias been knocked doAvn upon the eommon and robbed 
:v nig! it or tAA’o ago,” continued Prior. 

Yes, so 1 tind,” replied Mr. (tibbs. 

The bluc.dicardcd vendor of tracts, overhearing this awful notifica- 
;iou, loohed at the huge clock over the mantelpiece, and' having to 
Aviilk five or six miles that night, speedily quitted the premises. Prior, 
iioAvevor, sat imraovably fixed opposite Mr. Gibbs, caleulaliug what 
ma<le his coiiqianiou so reserved upon the particular subject before 
them, lie resolved to pursue his point, nevertheless, and added, ^*1 
sljoiild like (o knoAv soiriOAvhat more of that affair.” 

‘•Indeed!*’ said Mr. Gibbs. “Why so? How docs it concern 
you ? ” 

“Oil! it eoncorns mo a little/’ said Prior: “I may tell you how 
iiy-and by. Pray do you know uiiythiiig of a man named \\blliams 
liercr’ 

“Oh! yes,” vejilicd Gibbs, in an iridiflereiii tone; knoAv some- 
P/inr; of him, but not much.” 

“ Wliat sort of chanicter does he hear ?” demanded the oflieer. 

“ Why, the people about gh'c him a very indifferent character,” 

. tisAvercd the traveller: “but I say nothing, for 1 don’t like to speak 
V iiat J can’t jirove.’* 

■ t^uite right, Mr. Thompson— quite right,” replied Prior; that’s 
*lio best, way in every court. Nevertheless, I should like to hear sonic- 
iliing more of this .Tack Williams, lie helped the gentleman home, 
it seems, tliat was knocked down.” 

“ilo didn’t help me home, though 1 was knocked doAvn, too/’ .said 
.’Ir. (ribhs, in an incautious moment. 

“ All ! —so you Avcrc knocked down too, Avcrc you ?” was the officer’s 
rejoinder. “ Well, 1 should like to hear about that too;” and he pro- 
ceeded to cross-question Mr. Gibbs in a Avay that gentleman found it 
iiuiiossihle to escape from. By this moans he Avormed out of’ Mr. Gibbs 
tbe whole story of his adventure in Wenloek Wood, and all that had 
iollowcd ; and, as one confession begat another, Air. Cbbbs ended by 
avowing tliat he Avas determined not to quit Alallington till he had 
diKcovi:rcd the rolibcr. 

‘“Whom you still Ruspect,to be .luck Williams?” said Prior. 

“ No, no,” replied Mr. Gflibs, “T didn’t say that ; I suspect nobody.” 

“However, I’m different,” said Prior, “for 1 suspect everybody, 
'riiafs a ]iart of my trade ;*’ and leaning his tavo arms upon the table, 
lie bent his head over them, saying, in a low tone, “] am an officer from 
Bow'-strcct, Mr. Gildis, and have c.omc down to look after this affair; 
but fl) fit's between j'ou and me. HoAvever, wc can chat fhe matter over, 
and PJl tell you one thing to begin w'illi. Williams was the man wdio 
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knocked yon down, you may be sure of that ; and if he did not do this 
other business, he had a finger in the pie.” 

Mr. Gibbs no longer aftcctcd to deny the suspicions that he really 
entertained, but, delighted w'ith tlie prospect of tlie aid and assistance 
he was likely to receive, poured forth the long dammed-up stream of 
his communicativeness, told all that lie had done and suffered, and gave 
Mr. Prior a full insight, as far as he could give it, into everything that. 
Had taken place in Mallington during tlie last month. 

Prior bestowed great commendations upon Mr. Gibbs's skill and 
perseverance, exclaiming, “Why, with a little teaching and practice you 
would (lo for the office, ]\Ir. Gibbs ; but now T must find out this fellow 
Jat'k Williams, and have a talk wdtli him.” 

“ Oh ! that will he easy enough,” replied the traveller ; “ he’s a great 
friend of mine is Jack Williams. 1 invited him here to drink a bowl 
of punch with mo, and tried to get him to change a ten-pound note, 
because amongst the guineas I had about me when T w^as robbed, there 
was one of (^ueen Anne, witli the least little hit filed out of the edge. 
80 that I could have s'vvom to it ; hut he wouldn’t change the note ; and 
I don’t know hoAV it was, hut cither the punch must have been very 
strong, or something ; for by the time 'we got to tlie cud of the first, 
howl 1 felt as drowsy as if 1 had drank a ivhole bottle of the Ame- 
rican Soothing Syrup, and in a minute or two after I was sound 
iislccp.” 

** Ay, lie hocussed your liquor,” replied the officer ; “ ho must have 
been Up to something that day, and didn’t w'ant to he 'watched.’’ 

Mr. Gibbs mused for a minute or two, and then saiil, “ J dare say 
you’re right, for that was the very day when that wild young blade, r. 
Latimer, carried off the park-keeper’s pretty dauglitcr, and Williams 
had a hand in that affiiiv I know' and then came the whole story of 
Lucy au<l her abduction by Mrs. Charlton’s son. 

Prior listened attentively, picking out from the long-winded state- 
ment of Mr. Gibbs wdiatever suited his ow'n purpose, as throwing light 
upon the character of Jack Williams, just as an industrious sempstress, 
from a great Imndle of thread, chooses out those skeins and colours 
that are necessary for the w'ork she has in hand. When the wliolc story 
was brought to a conclusion, how'cver, he returned to the charge about 
seeing the person in question. Mr. Gibbs professed his readiness to 
lead him that moment to the house where Williams lodged ; and out 
they both sallied into the streets of Mallington. Near the door they 
suddenly encountered Captain Tankervillc, with an extravagantly 
smart but somewhat brazen-looking hidy on his arm, and the meeting 
did not seem particularly satisfactory to that .respectable gentleman. 
Por a single moment he appeared to hesitate whether he should 
recognise Prior or not ; but the devil of habitual impudence Jiad 
possession of him, and he gave the officer cool condescending nod, 
such as the fashionable gentleman might bestow upon a person in 
Prior’s situation. 

Prior understood the matter perfectly, perceived all the minute 
springs and wheels that were moving in Captain Tankervillo’s mind, 
but did not choose that they should produce the result intended, 
and, therefore, pausing 'wdth'a familiar shake of the head, he said, 
** Ah, captain, you down here ! What’s the go now ? I should think 
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tliat tUis was no lay for you. There can’t he much business doini? in 
your way here.” 

I wanted a little country air, Prior,” replied Captain Tankcrville, 
inovinc: on. 

“ Why, 1 heard you liad been taking country air over in Surrey,” 
answered the ofticcr with a laugh; and he too pursued his way with 
.Mr. Gibbs, asking his companion “whether that chap had been long 
down in those parts?” 

“ Oil dear ! no,” answered Mr. Gihb.s; “ the first time I ever saw him 
was yesterday.'’ 

“ i was thinking,” said Prior, “ whether he could have anything to 
do with these jobs. He’s just a likely follow to put other men up tb a 
bad piece of business, and then turn stag. It won’t be long before ho 
weighs his weight now ; and so if he’s had any hand in this, we could 
soon get at it from him.” 

“ I iloii't think it,” answered Gibbs. “ lie’s never been here before 
.siuoo Fve been in the place, and this has been going on a long 
while.” 

“Well, we shall see,” answered Prior; “hut I'll talk to Williams 
first. You show me where he lives, and I’ll go in and have a chat v.'ith 
1dm.” 

The two worthy gentlemen, however, were disappointed in their 
expectations. They soon reached the house where be was said to lodge ; 
a small red l)vick dwelling, with some cakes, parliament, gingerbread, 
and apidcs in the window; while over the door was inscribed, “Pickett, 
dealer in tea, sugar, coffee, snufi^ and tobacco.” But on inquiring in the 
shop, while (dbbs walked slowly up the lane again, the officer Avas In- 
fonned by a w'oman that her lodger bad not been home for two days, 
and that she did not know when he would return. 

“Arc you sure he’ll return at all?” asked the oflicer in a cynical 
tone. 

“ Oh dear ! yes,’’ replied the Avoman ; “ he is sure to come back, for 
he’s left all his things.” 

Prior pausc^d for a moment with an unusual degree of hesitation^ 
His habitual propensities impelled him strongly to Avalk up stairs, and 
to examine Avhat things Mr. Williams had left behind him but 
recollecting that, in order to obtain wdiat Mr. Morton wanted, he must 
“ do his spiriting gently,” he forbore, and merely requested the worthy 
lady to inform Mr. Williams that a gentleman had been to see him ; 
that he Avas lodging at the Bagpipes, and Avould be glatl of a call as 
soon as her lodger came back. 

He then retrod his steps, hurrying his pace a little to overtake Gibbs, 
and soon perceived liim Avalkiug sloAvly along in conversation Avith 
.another person. With his keen quick eye Prior scanned the figure of 
the good traveller’s companiftn, and then walking up to the personage 
Avho was still busily talking with Gibbs, he laid his broad hand heavily 
upon his shoulder. Bill Maltby, for he it was, turned round with a 
start, and, the moment he saw Prior, turned as pale as death. 
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*• An, Master Malih.y, yon down here ! ” said Prior, his hocn. eye 
upon the otbei-’s coimtenance, and uiarkinjj;: i.he waning colour in his 
cheek with a slight smile. “ Still upon the small go, I suppose - •no- 
thing heavy yet, or I should have heard of t'ou, Master Mallhy.” 

Although' the speech of the excellent Mr. Prior Avas not altogether 
pleasant to the ears of ]3ill Malthy, especially being delivered in the 
presence of J\lr. Gibbs, yet it Avas so fur satisfactory that it showed him 
that the especial errand of the Avorthy officer in Mallington did not re- 
fer to himself. He therclbre replied, AAuth a re-assured (countenance, 
and in a civil tone, — “Oh ! no, Mr. Prior; 1 am doAA'ii liere in my 
natiA’C place, living a A^ery quiet life noAA'.“ 

“ I dare say,” ansAATred the officer, in that peculiar tone Avhich im- 
plied that he dared to say nothing of the kind. “ Well, we shall sec. 
ihll ; hut there’s one little thing 1 should like to speak to you about — 
as a friend you knoAV', quite as a friend, for I am only taking the coun- 
try air, travelling incog, for my amusement, like other great men — no 
Imsiness in life, Bill — so if you could just make it convenient to giA'O 
me a call at the Bagpipes some time this evening, T should like to have 
a little talk Avith you about one or two things.” 

“ ()h ! Pll come, certainly, sir,” replied Bill Malthy, Avho Avas quite 
sure ihat if Prior Avanted him for any unpleasant purpose, be Avould 
have had the haiiclculis on him hy that time. 

Come in about an hoar,” said I'rior ; “ then wo can have a glass of 
Avinc together. In the meantime I want to talk a little AAuth this gen- 
tleman.*’ Malthy taking the hint, Avalked uAvay reiterating his i)ro- 
mise to come at the appointed time. 

No sooner was ho gone than Mr. Gibbs proceeded to inquire into the 
pei*somil character of Mr. Malthy ; and Avlien he heard the circiiiii- 
stances of the officer’s acquaintance Avitli him, he in return related the 
fact of his having been Avheedled over to Sturton. 

“ Ah !” said Prior, in a meditative tone ; “then he is a confederate 
of Jstek "Williams, is he? 1 thought it must ho so; hut Ave’ll try if avc 
can’t make the decoy duck <piack as far as is needful. A pretty gang 
of them there seems to he hereabouts ju.st now ; hut our Jiondon gents 
do loA^o, every iioaa^ and then, to see a hit of country life. He must he 
a shrcAvd hand, this Jack Williams, not to take your flimsies, Mr. 
Gibbs. You Avon’ t h(', able to do anything Avith him; for, take my 
Avord for it, he’s got as sharp an eye for a Queen Anne guinea as you 
have.” 

“ He’ll not stop there, sir,” replied Mr. Gibbs. “ When once a man 
begins he’s sure to go on.” 

“Ah! there you’re right,” replied Mr. Prior. “Thai sbov\s you 
know something of life, Mr. Gibbs; and as soon as lie Avcighs his 
weight, Ave shall have him.” 

In conversation of this kind they pursued their woy back to tlie 
Bagpipes; and the tdfieer retired to his oavu cliambcr, and ordered a 
bottle of Avinc. Shortly afterwards, Bill Alallby appeared at the inn 
door; but had very nearly been sent aAvay again, as Prior had not 



THE STEP-MOTHEE. 


thought fit to communicate his name, and it was only by description 
that the barmaid was at length brought to understand who was the 
person asked for. When at length Mr. Maltby was ushered up to the 
officer’s room, whicli was tolerably high in the Imilding, lie was re- 
ceived by Prior a\ ith a sort of condescending courtesy, and requested 
to scat himself. Tie looked a little anxiously for the commencement 
of the discourse; but Prior filled the two glasses, nodded, and gave 

The King.” When this toast was drunk the officer filled again, and 
then, scratching a certain spot a little behind the temple, wdiich was ac-. 
customed to be scratched upon important occasions, he entered upon 
business. ^ ' 

“Well, Mr. Maltby,’’ he said ‘'so you are down here taking your 
native air. 'fhat’s quite right, llere’s your health. 'You are a 
young man who knows how to take care of yourself, and I dare say 
may go on a long way if you don’t go fast. But what 1 wanted to say 
is til is, YOU are acquainted with a gentleman of the name of Williams, 
I think?” 

M altby nodded his head. 

And do a little business with him in a quiet wa}*, I dare say,” con- 
tinued the officer. 

Oil dear ! no,” answei’od Maltby ; “ T’vc given up that sort of 
thing ; and besides, Mr. Williams is quite a dittcrent sort of person. 
He's only here for a while till he gets another ship, and spends his 
prize- money.” 

Come, come, now,” answered Prior, in a tone of jocular reproach ; 
•as if I didn’t knqw, Bill. What’s the use (doming that lay with me? 
besides, 1 am not looking after the young man to do him any harm ; 
IVc got no warrant against him, bless you ; I've a little bit of business 
to do with him which may turn to his good. So, if you know where 
he is to be found, speak out like a man.” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Maltby; “1 haven’t set eyes on diim these 
three days. But what is it about, Mr. Prior? Perhaps 1 can help you 
i.iotwilhstanding.” 

“Ah! that’s another affair,” answered Prior, meditating; and Bill 
Maltby ventured to add, “If it’s about the job oi that fellow Gibbs, 
you arc mistaken, 1 can tell you. .lack Williams wasn't in Mailing- 
ton at the time.” 

“ You were,” answered TVior, turning his eyes suddenly upon him. 

“ That’s neither here nor there,” answered Maltby, with a perceptible 
change of countenance. “He wasn’t, that’s sure.” 

“ lie might not be very far ofl’ though,” answered the officer, with 
:i grim smile : “ but, however, it’s not about that at all. J know what 
I know, and if it were nccdi’ul could lake you all over the ground, and 
show you how he came, and how he went, and where he stood, just as 
if ] had seen it all. I said, that’s no affair of mine. I’ve no 

warrant. What I’m afU^i^ow is this business of Mr. Morton’s ; and 
look you, Bill, Pm determined — and you know Pm the man to do it — 
cither to have the [jj^pers or to have the men. The money they may 
kccf), and perliaps may have a trifle more, of twenty pounds or so, if 
they give up the pocket-book quietly and quick.” 

“ J didn’t know any pocket-book had. been taken,” answered Maltby; 
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*‘and if it has, most likely they’ve burnt it. They’re not likely to 
keep a sticky thing like that /’ 

Then J’ll have the men,” said rrior, in a detcrminod tone. 

Well, J can’t help you there/' replied Mai thy, drinking down his 
wine with a gulp; but one thing, fm very sure of, Williams was not 
the man to knock the gentleman down. Of that I give you my 
honour.” 

Small rogues are men of honour, as well as great ones— -in their own 
particular way. 

^^ril have him, and the other fellow too,” answered Prior, '^and 
then you know this business of Gibbs’s must be gone into ; so you can 
judge whether that will be pleasant. It will be much better for them 
to give up the papers and the jjocket-book quietly, and then they can 
go on till another time ; but if they don’t, they're done ; and some 
others may find themselves in a mess, who, if they don’t cut capers, 
would find themselves lagged to Botany for life ; and that’s not 
pleasant.” 

*‘No,” said Bill Maltby, in what we romance- writers call a tone of 
deep feeling. 

“Does the gentleman suspect Jack Williams he inquired at 
length. 

“ Lord bless you ! no,” replied Prior, laughing, •’ he thinks him a 
very honest fellow, as 1 dare say he is in his wa.y. I don’t mean to say 
he l^nockcd him down ; but there's weight enough upon him, I can. 
tell you, to pull the rope tight, if things w'cre looked into ; and it ’s 
much better a young man should he quiet, and give up a trifle like 
this pocket-book, than to hang about shilly-shally for the chance of a 
better reward. Twenty pounds is very handsome, I tliink, and 1 dare 
say the gentleman wouldn’t stand for five pounds more or less.” 

“Well, 1 tell .you, ^Ir. Prior, upon my soul! that Williams had 
nothing to do with it,” answered Maltby; “but I think 1 know where 
I can find out whether the papers arc burnt or not, and if not, I dare 
say they’ll be given up.” 

“If they are given ii]», all may be kept as still as an empty trunk,” 
replied Prior ; “if not I must have the men, and then there will be 
some precious work. You must be quick, liow’evcr, Bill, for you see 1 
can’t dawdle away my time and let matters slip ; wc must go to work 
at once cither one or the other.” 

Bill Maltby fell into a new fit of thought, but at length he brouglit 
forth, as if by a jerk, the following question, “ Would you mind 
taking a long walk with me to-night, Mr. Prior ] ” 

“ Not particular,” replied Prior, “ I want a little exercise.” 

“ Well, I think,” said Maltby, “I could get .you to speak with a 
young man who knows something of this job ; but mind it’s only upon 
condition that you do nothing a^inst him^” 

“Not to-night, not to-night, of course!” i^j)\iod the oflacer. “Ho- 
nour, Bill ! — honour ! Before I begin active operations of course I 
shall declare war ; but it’s to be the same on hot -i sides, remember. 
Wo must have no traps, Bill.” 

“Oh dear, no, Mr. Prior replied Bill Maltby. “That would be 
devilish little good.” 



“Well, Tm your man,” said Prior; “only I must just go and 
tell that Mr. Gibbs that 1 can't drink tea witii him to-night. We 
had better set out at once, I think, for it's beginning to grow duskish.” 

“ Let it get a little darker first,” replied Maltby, “for J don’t well 
knowhow these follows may like it." 

“Tliat’s just as you please,” replied Prior; “and we’ve got the 
bottle to finish, too; so vou take another gla.'^s, while J go and tell 
Gihhsr 

Thus saying, the officer left the room; and BUI Malthy helped Jiini- 
self to another glass of wine; hut that was the only movement that lie 
made. 

In the meanwhile that worthy gentleman had visited JMr. Gibbs, 
and tliougb he entertained no positive fear or hesitation in. regard to 
acteonipanying Hill Maltby, whitbersoever he might lead him, yet he 
thought it might be just as well to take some precautionary nicasnrcs, 
and consequcntl.y asked his new-found friend to w'ateh wliieli way he 
and his companion went, Avithout actually dogging their steps, and to 
•;it up for him till he returned. 

“ If I’m not back by tAVchx',” lie said, “ it may be as well to seek for 
me. ISbit that f think anything is likely to happen; but still you 
know men’s blood will get up, and they may take a droj) or two of 
spirits more than needful. So I shall leave you, Mr. Gibbs, to look 
.)ut for me.” 

This being settled, the officer returned to the room where he had 
[eft bis companion, eyed him well to ascertain what he had been about 
luring his own absence, finished the bottle according to their previous 
Ictcrmiuatioii, and then proceeding to the goods and chattels which 
ay in the window, he drcAv forth a tolerably large pair of pistols. 

“ J t’s always as avcII,” ho said, examining the powder in the pans 
ind ])rcssing doAvn the ramrod tight in each, “ it’s always as well, Air. 
Maltby, to be provided Avith the barkers, though T am quite sure you 
kvould not behave nngeutlcmanly toAA'ards me. Hoavcvct, I never go 
ar Avitliout them ; and so there’s no offence in putting them in my pocket.” 

“ Oh, no, none at all ! — none at all ! ” answered Bill Alaltby ; “ but 
\'ou‘ll not have to use them, sir, I can tell you.” 

“ Ijikcly,” alisAvered the officer; “ but now let’s go.” 

Alaltby assented, merely murmuring something about its being 
lamp; and then, after a short interval of silence, observed, “ You 
iCem to know tlii.s5 part of the country, Mr. Prior'!” 

“ Oh ! I knoAv soincthing of most parts,” replied the officer ; and on 
:ho.v Avent. 

At length, Bill Alaltby stopped, and after some humming and haw- 
ng, communicated to tlio officer that he thought he had better go on 
iml inform tiic good folks of the business they had in liand. “ 1 may 
ell tliem, of course, Air. Prii)r,” he said, “ that they’re all .safe if they 
el you cornel” ^ 

“ As safe as a babe irf the cradle,” replied Prior. “ You know mo 
veil cnougb. Bill, amjMvhat sort of man 1 am. I’m never afraid of 
loing anything I h{fvc to do straightforward, .so I’ve never any occasion 
.0 tell lies about it.’^ 

“That’s true,” ansAAxred Maltby; “so, if you’ll just Avait here for 
ive minutes. I’ll go and tell them, and come back again.” 
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At length, after waiting about a quart, er of an hour, he hcairl a quick 
stop, and, advancing, wOfi met by Maltby, who said in a low voice. 
Come, sir, come ; thc}' will speak with you ; though they don’t like 
it at all.” 

They must be fools/’ said Prior, not to like to get a matter of 
twenty or five and twenty pound.s for some scrap.s of ])aper that they 
can do nothing with.” 

That’s what 1 told them/’ said Bill IVlaltby. 

'Hlavethcy got them still? ” asked Prior, as they walked along. 

cant tell,” answered his companion ; ‘‘they didn't say ; but 
you’ll soon find out. However, Mr. Prior, it will be all in the dark, 
foe they won't let you see them.” 

Prior Hvido no reply, lie did not much like the idea of going into 
a place with which he himself w^as unacquainted, tenanted apparently 
by a body of men of a daring and violent character, well acquainted 
with every turning and winding that it contained ; but yet it did not 
make him pause or hesitate. He only bestowed a little meditation 
upon the means of insuring himself as far as possible ; and conse- 
quently, when they came to the door of the desolate-looking building 
to which they went, he quietly slipped his hand into his pocket/ drew 
out the two pistols, and, with the one in his right hand and the other 
ill his left, followed Bill Maltby into the dark and narrow passage, 

“ This way,” said his companion, turning through a <loor on the 
left ; and, immediately the officer had entered, a harsh voice, appa- 
rently* proceeding from a room beyond, communicating with the first 
by an open door, demanded “ Who’s there?” 

“ It’s I and Mr. Prior,” replied Maltby, 

" “Well, you can stay where you arc,” rejoined the voice ; “v/e can. 
talk as w^e are without his coming further. What does be ’want ?” 

“ Why 1 want Mr. Morton's pocket-book, and the papers that are in 
it,” answered Prior. 

“ And why the devil should we give them to you ?” rejoined the voice. 

“ ril tell you as soon as you let me know whether the papers arc 
safe,” answered the officer. 

“ Oh ! yes, safe enough,” replied the voice. “ Now for it, speak 
out;” 

“ W ell, then,” said the officer, “ T have been sent for from Ivondou 
in order to get them. The gentleman’s content, if they arc restored, 
to let all other matters sleep, and to give a reward of twenty pounds 
for them. 8o, if you’ve a mind to hand them out, you can either let*" 
me have them now, or send them to me by Mr. Maltby here.” 

There a low murmuring at the other side of tlie partition, as if 
two people spoke together, and then the voice answered, “ They are 
worth more than that.” 

“Well, I dare say the gentleman stand for five pounds,” 

answered the officer ; “ but you know, if ask too much, you may 
chance to get yourself into trouble ; and it’.s ri^uch better to take a fair 
ofier, than risk your neck in the hope of gettin^;moro.” , 

“ Oil ! my neck's in no risk,” answered the inSi. “ Pve not got the 
papers — I’m only speaking for another.” ‘ 

“I hear that,” replied the officer, drily; “and Pm speaking for 
another, too.” 



There was a short pause; and at length a new v'oice said, better 
that principals should deal together; so you may tell Mr. Morton that 
ho shall hear from the person who has got the papers in a flay or two, 
aiifl then ho can have them or not at the price put upon them, as he 
likes.” 

Since his e?itraiice into that room, IMor had nsed his host endeavours 
to gain some knowledge of the interior, but without much success, lie 
lunl marked. liOwcNcr, with strong attention, the tones of the two 
s})eakers, bo that he thought he eoukl swear to the voices whenever he 
hoard them again. The proposal of the person who had last spoken 
was not iigrc«a!.)lo to him, as he foresaw a possibility of its depriving 
him of a part, at least, of the sum promised for negotiating the rejjto- 
ration of the papers. Not that in propo.sing tlio sum of twenty, or 
five mid twenty pounds, instead of tifty, which Mr. Morton had offered, 
he was intluenco.d hy any corrupt desire of transferring the rest to liis 
own ])ockct. On the contrary, bo had only begun with the small sum. 
lo leave himself room to increase it, according to cirenmataiice.s ; and 
lie tiicrcl'on^ answered, “ Coukn say in a word wiiat you will take, and 
let us SCO whether we can t make a deal of it at once. It’s better than 
hanging iin'. about the thing, because you see I must do my duty, and 
if I ilon’t gel. the papers 1 musu do tlic other tiling.^’ 

“ You’ve got your answer,'’ said the seeoml voii*e in a stern tone, 
‘•and thataall the ansAver you’ll get.” 

“It’s an answer that doesn't quite suit me,” replied IVior quietly; 
“ but I'll let you hoar more what 1 think of it to morrow.” 

“ What ! I suppose you are afraid of losing the reward,” said the 
second voi(.*c; '‘but as you have opened the way for him, the gentle- 
man Avill have no right to refuse you whatever he promised.” 

“ You .say you’ll let him hear from you in a day or two,” said Prior. 
''Well, ril tell him, and talk with him about the matter. All I can 
say further is, that you’ll be great fools if you suft’er yourselves to be 
lagged up to the otficc by sticking out for too high a price. Many a 
man ha.s put his neck in a noose by such a go as that ; so you look 
sharp about it.” 

While he had been thus speaking he had gradually approached the 
<loor as silently as possible, and in a minute after stood on the outside 
of the house. 


CHAPTER NXXYI. 

Mbs. Chablton was putting in the tea, and Morton was bending 
slightly over the table to speak some light and casual words to Louisa, 
when the butler came in, and put down three letters to the lady of the 
house, and two to Mr. Mort^on. Those received by Mrs. Charlton cer- 
tainly did not seem to he jit a very pleasant nature from the effect they 
produced on licr countyiancc. The tAVo which came to her guest were 
of very different shajj^ and qualities. One was a large and volumi- 
nous packet, costin^u immense sum of postage, for Rowland Hill was 
not then in operatwn. The second was a smaller epistle, and by no 
means displaying the neat and tidy exactness which characterised tlur 
other, either in folding, sealing, or address. It Avas a shabby-looking 



jparallelogmm, with the name of the gentleman for whom it wad in- 
tended written in the right-hand corner, Mallington House in the loft, 
and Mallington underneath, in a most uns3miinctrical and anomalous 
position. 

As Morton, however, had received a similar letter three daj’s before, 
and divined whence it came, he opened it first, when his eye was 
greeted with the following communication : — 

“ Sir — You behaved lilce a gentleman and a man of honour this 
morning, for 1 saw all that -went on, though nobody saw me. So, if 
you like to come ^ip into Mallington Park about eight o’clock to-night, 
we’ll talk about the papers, which arc quite safe, and I think I can get 
them for you.’ I don't ask ,vou to come to the same place, because 1 
think you might not like it at that hour of the night ; but i’ll be down 
in the park at that time, somewhere near the rabbit warren at the back 
of the house. If you’ll stand out from the trees J shall see you, and I 
know you are too much of a gentleman to take advantage. You’ll be 
quite safe yourself, for that I pledge my lionour.” 

Xo name was signed, and after having read the letter Morton j)ut it 
in his pocket and opened the other epistle. The cover contained 
various papers, apparently from the hands of a lawyer, and as Mrs. 
Charlton quietly glanced her e\'e across, she saw sufficient to make her 
divine that one was a power of attorney. Within the whole was a 
note upon neat paper, written in a nice clean business-like hand, to the 
following ctl’cet : — 

My dkar young Fiiiicnd, 

Allow me to call you so, and to thank you for your invitation. 
The partridges must wait if they will, and fly away if they won’t, for 
I am tied to London till October. Then, by your good leave. I’ll see 
if I cannot bring down some of the pheasants, with their long tails 
behind them. If ifs and auds were pots and pans wc could do without 
the paper, as .you say : but the law knows no such thing as an if. It is 
a positive science, my dear sir, and very positive indeed in its way. 
It Avill liave all the proofs it can laj' hold of ; and, though too much 
pudding may choke a dog, the gullet of the law is mucli more capa- 
cious ; and, though occasionally it strains at a gnat, is more frequently 
inclined to swallow a camel. Get the paper if you can, but don’t give 
too much for it, as, thougli it forms a link, it is but a small one ; and 
we can prove the death by other means, though expensive onc.s, I fear. 
However, it is just as well to bring over an Italian priest and an 
English consul as to bribe a IMtish thief too high. Don’t walk upon 
commons too late any more ; for your head, I think, must show 3'ou by 
this time that a pitcher ne^ er goes so often, to the well but it comes 
home broken at last. I will send you down a clerk in the course of 
to-morrow to take your signatures to the papers enclosed ^vhen you 
have looked over them, and, in the meantV^c, you will believe me, 

“ Youf H^thful servant, 

Quatterly.” 

“ S. The clerk J send is a great scamp, so Ifv not trust him with 
.money. I keep him to look after insolvents and fiVdulent bankrupts. 
Set a thief to catch a thief. 


'‘T, Q.‘ 



Mr. Morton made no comment upon his letters, but Mrs. Charlton 
was evidently disturbed with the contents of hers for the rest of the 
day, and passed a part of tlie afternoon writing. The same evening’s 
T)ost carried away from Mallington three neatly-written, beautiful Ij'- 

iblded, and exactly-sealed notes, addressed to ‘^Messrs. and , 

jewellers, New Bond-street;” ‘'Mrs. , dealer in British and 

Foreign lace. Conduit-street;” *'Messi*s. , silk mercers, &c., 

Piccadilly.” 

Mrs. Windsor looked at them all with careful attention, and ob- 
served in a murmuring tone to licrself, “ It won’t do much longer, 
ma’am, I can tell you. You’ll have to play yoiir trump, or you’ll 
lose the odd trick. I wonder what she can be waiting for, 1 should 
think the pear was quite ripe.” 

After dinner, however, Morton announced that he had a little busi- 
ness to transact, but would be back shortly ; and, going to his room, 
he furnished his pockets with a brace of pistols, and j)roccedcd to- 
wards the rendezvous Avhicli had been given him by letter, as we have 
seen. Taking little heed of whom lie met, the young gentleman 
u'alked down the hill, crossed the bridge, and at once obtained admis- 
sion into Mallington Park. Then leaving the keeper’s house *aiKl the 
iiall to the left, he followed nearly the same course which he had pur- 
sued on his shooting excursion two days before, and was soon at the 
K])ot appointed, lie there paused and gazed around him, but it was 
;.iow quite dark, no moon up, and the sky somewhat cloudy. Tlic tall 
trees falling into thick masses, indeed, could be scon sweeping round 
through the dim iiiglit air. but there Wiis no more light left than to 
show the grander objects at a distance, and to transform the smaller 
ones into strange shapes as fancy lent them form and members. 
Under one of the hawthorns Morton at first fancied that lie saw a man 
seated, but presently lie perceived that it was the withered stump of 
an old tree, and going a little further forward into tlic open space, after 
having waited aliout three minutes, he asked aloud if any one was 
there. 

The moment after he heard a slight rustic amongst the thicker 
trees, and then clearly distinguished a human form advancing ivith a 
quick step towards him. Morton kept his position, however, cxainin- 
iug the stranger as he approached, and gaining every instant a 
stronger and stronger conviction that it was no other than Jack 
Williams, who had given him such serviceable assistance on the com- 
mon. In a few minutes the man w'as by his side, and, without any 
attempt at conceal incut, addressed him at once with *' Good evening, 
Mr. Morton ; you walk late, sir.” 

"So do you, it seems,” replied Morton; "but business brings me 
here, as it brought me to the common when first I saw' you.” lie 
paused, and as Williams madp no immediate reply, added, "When I 
found you here, Mr. Williayis, I imagined that your coming had some 
reference to the businesfyif allude to.” 

“ PerhajiB it lias,” a^w'cred the sailor, and then he stopped and 
seemed to hesitate, f 

Morton W'as not alA)gcthcr pleased with this conduct, and although, 
£.t*om the manner in wdiich the man had aided him when injured and 
bleeding ou Mallington Common, he had believed the suspicions of 
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the Bow-street officer to be totally unfounded, be now could not help 
supposing that Williams had had some share in the outrage, if he had 
not actually committed it. Well,” he said, I am here to communi- 
cate with any person regarding the recovery of my property— pro- 
perty which is valuable to me, though of no use to the persons >vho 
have tahen it, and if you can give me such information as will enable 
me to regain it, I am willing to reward you handsomely for the ser- 
vice rendered.” 

‘*We will see about that, sir,” answered Williams; ''but there are 
first one or two things to be settled. Now, if I tell you who took your 
pocket-book, will you give me your word of honour, as a gentleman, 
that you will never proceed against him by the law for taking it'?” 

“ No,” Replied Morton at once ; '‘I will not give you any such pledge, 
as it is undoubtedly my intention, if he refuses to give it up, to pro- 
ceed against him. How^ever, I will give you my word of honour that 
if he does give it up I will take no steps against him of any kind, 
either for taking it, or any other part of the affiiir.” 

“ That, won’t do, sir,” answered Williams, in a determined but not 
uncivil tone ; " and Til show you why. You and he might not be 
able to agree about terms ; then the information I gave you might put 
his neck in a halter, so that you would have all the advantage in 
driving the bargain.” 

" I understand what you mean,” replied Morton ; but it is not at 
all my objeot, believe me, to gain the advantage you mention ; and I 
am quite willing to pledge my honour that I will uso the information 
you give me in no way whatever against him. The case shall stand 
exactly upon the same ground on which it stood before our meeting. 
If that will suit you, •well and good ; if not, w’^e had better converse no 
more upon the subject, for my mind is made up, and I can promise 
nothing further.” 

" That is all I meant,” replied Williams ; " I meant that we should 
start fair, and that if I told who the man is that took your pocket-book, 
and gave you the means of communicating with him directly, you 
shouldn’t be able to turn round npon him and say, ‘ Now I know who 
you are, if you don’t do just as I like I’ll hang you.’ — But now for it. 
Yon want first to hear who has got your papers — I have, sir.” 

" I am very sorrj’ to hear it,” replied Morton in a serious tone. 

"Ayl and why should you be sorry?” asked Williams, very much 
struck with the young gentleman’s manner. 

“Because,” replied Morton; “I thought better of you — because I* 
have deceived myself in regard to your character, and, from j^our whole 
demeanour and conduct, assured Prior, the officer, that you had 
nothing to do with the assault upon me, or the robbery which was af- 
terwards committed.” 

“ You were quite right, sir; and, for opce in this world, a gentleman 
has done me justice,” replied Williams. \Jf every one Ijad judged so 
from the beginning I should not have done arif the bad things I have 
done, Nevertheless, knocking you down, anm^king your money or 
yoitr pocket-book, is not against me on the shij^, books ; and I would 
hav'e stopped it all if 1 had come up in time. The pocket-book came 
into my bands by accident, but having got it, I think Pve a right to 
drive a bargain about giving it back again,” 
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“ I should have imagined/* replied Merton, ‘"tJiat a man who shows 
so much g’ood feeling upon some points as j'ou do would have been 
rather inclined to restore it to its owner, and to trust to his gratitude 
recompense,” 

'‘*Pooh, trust to any one’s gratitude i” said Williams, with a scoff; 
•' that Avill never do. However, I did mean to have given it hack to 
you, but for circumstances. The trath is, sir. I’ve got things to do 
wliich will make or mar me, and I must have five hundred pounds. 

'fhen am I to consider,” asked Morton, “ that such is the price you 
put upon the papers in your possession?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Williams. I know their value to you as well as 
you do, and they arc worth that.” 

“ You must know their value belter than 1 do,” answered tiie young 
gentleman, laughing, “if you put such a price upon them, for ccj-tainly 
1 will not give it.” 

“ Then, d — n me if 1 do not burn them ! ” cried Williams, more ir- 
ritated by the tone in which Mr. Morton spoke than by his mere 
refusal to grant such an exorbitant demand. 

“In that you’ll act as you think fit,” replied Morton ; “but of this 
be assured, that the papers are not of the value to me yori suppose. I 
have means of proving the facts to which thej" refer, whicdi may, in- 
vleed, cost a certain sum, but not near so much as you recpiire ; and I 
urn not at all disposed to pay largely for the recovery of papers taken 
!rom me by a gross act of violence, when I can do without them. ’ 

The man muttered a cui'se of angry disappointment, but made no 
direct reply, and, after Iniving waited for a minute or two in expecta- 
tion of some answer, Morton proceeded to say, “ Y’ou will probably 
think better of this, but I give you warning that the expense likely to 
be created by the loss of these papers, as calculated by my solicitor, is 
about two hundred pounds, and> consequently, that your modified de- 
mand, whatever it may he, must b^ witliin that sum. You can let me 
hear your determination before to-morrow night, after which it will be 
too late to make any change.” 

“D— n me, if I don’t burn them,” was AYilliams’s only reply, and 
Morton turned and walked away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

Williams stood where Morton had left him. He muttered curses, he 
framed a thousand fierce and rash plans, and he thought alone of 
avenging himself upon others for a disappointment, which nothing but 
fancy had taught him to entertain. In the pocket-book which had 
fallen into his possession, he Ijad discovered papers which he had im- 
mediately perceived must b;:^ very important to the owner. He had 
fixed an imaginary valu/^upon them, and had not entfl[[^ained the 
slightest doubt of obt^mg the sum that he desired. 

“ By ! . I will hjpe the money one way or another ! I will not 

be baulked and kept licre for months, or perhaps shut up in prison, 
for fear of striking a good stroke. I did not wish to stin up these 
people here, or to fish in troubled waters among these dull, plodding, 
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^shop-keeping people of England ; but now they shall find what I can 
do and, with his eyes bent down in meditation, he turned away and 
walked towards the further corner of the park. His rapid footfalls 
caught the ear of some persons actually within the wall of the park, 
for a voice exclaimed, as he came near, It must be he, though he’s 
devilish quick back and at the same moment the speaker advanced 
to meet him, adding, Is that you, Mr. Williams ? — have you got it V* 
No, not a farthing. Bill,’* answered Williams ; “and hang me if I 
don't go home and burn them all and he added a bitter oath. 

“ That’s unlucky, upon my life ! ” added Bill Maltby : “ and you 
wante<l to go as soon as possible, too. Couldn’t you and he make 
a* deal of it ‘I ” 

“No,” “replied Williams ; “he thinks to get them for nothing ; but 
he'll find himself devilish much mistaken — Co ! to be sure I want to 
go !” he continued, pursuing in a rambling manner the subject sug- 
gested by his companion ; “ but I’ll make a sweep before I go, how- 
ever; and once I’m at BortsmoutU or Plymouth they may liuiit long 
enough before they find me.” 

“ Don’t you think,” inquired Bill Maltby, in a suggestive kind of 
manner, “ that if you keep about this, place long you may have Prior, 
or some more unpleasant customcr.s still, <low'n here looking after you ? 
I think if I w'crc you I’d be ofi* to morrow' morning.” 

“ Not unless there’s something to be done to-night,” answered 
Williams, doggedly ; “ I will not go without the money I want — 
besides,” ho added, after a moment’s consideration, “there’s no such 
hurry. He said he would give mo till to-morrow night to consider of 
it ; and T can keep him in play about the papers for tw^o or three days 
more. But I’m resolved to have -what I w’ant, any way. Hark ye, 
Bill, was that Browui you w'erc speaking to?” 

“ Ves,” answ'crcd Bill Maltby ; “ he’s a little in the wind, and 
wouldn’t budge, though I told him it was you.” 

“ j\ll the liettcr,” answ'crcd Williams. “ Yon w'ore talking to me the 
other day about a lot of things up at the Hall. J’ve a great mind to 
try it to-night.” 

“ We had better w'ait till it’s daylight,” said Bill Maltby, in a low 
toftc ; “ then w'C <^ould contrive to get the tw'o women out of the way, 
and slip in without any breaking. I know quite well the room where 
it is all kept. We could hand it out of the window' one to the other, 
and if wc were caught it would make a difference, you know'.” 

“ I sec no difference at all,” replied Williams, sharply. 

“ Oh ! but it would at a trial,” answ'crcd Bill Maltby. “ It makes 
.ill the difference in life. If you break thrcuigh a door and only take 
a silver spoon you’re pretty sure to tighten your cravat ; but if you slip 
hi and take a thousand pounds you get oflf for a taste of Botany.” 

Bill Maltby had not yet reached the point of burglary, and ho 
feared to put nis foot upon* that round of ihi^adder. But Williams had 
no such hetetation, and he replied, “ I think you’re turning coward, 
BilJ. Ay, and fool too. .Are you not quite sS^ if wc tried it in the 
daylight we should be stopped in the middle If the work, and only 
get grabbed for our pains ? If we get in to-night the matter’s quite 
sure. Wb can lock up the Voincii, and be off at once, so that w'e can 
be out of harm’s way before any one knows anything about it.” 
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But suppose vrc shouldn’t find a ship ready to sail ?” said Maltby. 

Why, you don’t suppose I’m. going to freight a ship !” said Wil- 
liams. A boat is the thing, and that can always be hired when one 
l^s money. Now, you say there’s plenty of stuff hcre.^’ 

“ Oh ! ay,” answered Bill Maltby, " to the tune of two or three 
thousand pounds, and a great deal of it in gold cups and such like, 
which could be easily packed.” 

We’ll beat it up altogether for that matter,” answered Williams ; 

that’s soon done. Two or three thousand pounds ! That’s worth 
fetching. Bill. Have you got a tool with you 

Nothing but a screw’-driver,” answered Bill Maltby, in a low and 
faltering voice ; for though a .share in the plunder tempted him 
strongly, and though a man ever ready for a scuffle, yet the idea of a 
ucAv crime which would render the whole of the rest of life insecure, 
lilled him with apprehensions that lie could not banish. 

“ Give it to me,” was Williams’s only rci)ly ,* and having received a 
large turnscrew, which Maltby drew out of his pocket, he ran his hand 
over it, feeling its thickness and its length, and murmuring to himself, 
“1 would rather it had been a crowbar; but this will do. Now', 
Bill,” he said, “ we had better set to work at once ; but let us sec how 
we must arrange.” 

“ Wc shall all go snacks, of course V* said Bill Maltby, who did not 
like the idea of a smaller share of the plunder. 

Bui; Williams turned sharply upon him, replying, “ Of course ! Do 
you fjincy I’m not a man of honour ?” 

Bill Maltby w'as very well satisfied with Williams’s arrangement, for 
the part therein assigned to himself was decidedly the least perilous 
and the most profitable ; and under this view of the case he made no 
further objection to proceeding immediately to business. Accordingly, 
Williams and he w'alked up to the comer where Tom Biotu had been 
left, and where he w'a.s found sound asleep with his back against the 
park wall. He w'as speedily roused, however, and a short conver- 
sfition, in a low tone, ensued ; in the course of which Brown showed 
that, with all his apparent dulncss, he had occasionally a shrew^d con- 
ccj)tion of the dangers and the probabilities of anything that was to 
be undertaken. 

“No, no. Master Williams,” he said; “wait a bit — w^ait a bit. It 
isn't nine o’clock yet, and Edmonds and the keepers are always on the 
look-out about the park till half-past nine or ten. You’ll be sure to 
have some of them upon you ; but if you wait till after ten they’ll be 
all snug and snoring. The women, too, will then have gone to bed, so 
you’ll have no piping ; and we can sit here under the wall f«jr an hour 
quite w'ell.” 

This argument was unans^verablc. 


^JHAPTEII XXXVIII, 


It was a warm Septeirfber night, but Maltby felt it cold ; a shivering 
sensation crept down his back, and over his limbs ; he felt his arms 
tremble as he rested them, with his hands upon his knees ; he could 
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scarce keep ln« teeth from chattering in his head. A terrible tiling-^ 
a very terrible thing is the expectation of crime ! 

The wind set- from the side of Mallington, and though it was so low 
as scarcely to Stir the trees, it at length brought, sweetly sweepipe: 
over the stream, the soft and musical tones of the village clock as it 
strack ten. >Villiams instantly started up and shook Brown by th(‘ 
shoulder, saying, in a low voice, “Now, there’s ten, and tliat d — c! 
moon’s getting up, T can see by the light aloft there. Let us get to 
work. You, Toni, go round by the path up over the hill, and meet us 
just behind the house. I’ll go with Bill, and plant him where he can 
sec all round. Come along, J5ill.” 

' Maltby recovered in some degree from the cifects of his imaginary 
terrors, as soon as he was once more in activity, but still his nerve nn-, 
shaken, and ever and anon, as they hurried on through the dark closo 
walks of the wood, he started and looked round as if ho fancied that 
some hand was stretched out to seize him. II is demeanour had noi 
passed without observation by his poni])auion, who, though incapable 
of dread himself, had seen -what it produced in other men too often noi 
to recognise the indications thereof; and if Maltby had looked to 
"Williams’s face, and had been able, by the faint light of that hour, to 
distinguish its expression, he -would have seen a scornful smile curling 
the corner of his stern lip at what he internally called his pitiful 
chicken-heartedness. The sailor made no obser\'ation, however ; bin. 
keeping as far as possible under the sliadoiv of the trees Id) tiiey -weri; 
W'ithin about fifty yards of the house, he crossed over suddenly to a 
wide-spreading elm t-hat stood out clear from the rest near the eastern 
angle of the Iniilding, and then stopping, pointed downi to a spot be- 
neath the branches, saying, “There ! stand there ; you can sec pretty 
w'ell all round but on the west. Keep your eyes busy and your ear^ 
too.” He spoke slo-wly and low ; and then added, fixing his eyes firmly 
upon his companion’s face, If a man quits his post, fails to give warn- 
ing, or betrays Ins comrades, we shoot him through the iiead ; 
and if I should not be here to do it, there arc friends of mine who 
will.” 

“ On my life and soul ! Williams,” said Maltby, “ I will he as steady 
as a rock. Did 1 not first put you up to the thing 

Yes,” answered Williams; “and then got poltroonish when it was 
to be done. Look to it— that’s all. Yon shall have your full share : 
but it you flinch you shall have lead instead of silver, by 0 — !” 

Thug saying he left him ; and Mai tb}', with mingled shame and in- 
dignation, remaiimd gazing for a moment sullenly upon the ground. 
He then raised his eyes, and with thcm„ followed his companion 
towards the house, saw' him joined by another man, and then marked 
the shadowy forms of lioth glide all along that side of the building, 
seeming to examine every wdndow and door attentively. He himself 
carried his glance over tlie w'holc of thatTaqade ; but all w^as dark and 
sombre. No light from any casement told^hat there w'as waking life 
AVithin ; and except ou the eastern side, whcr^hc moonlight show'ed 
the windows, and even the joints of the rough ^fone, the wdiolc edifice 
was buried in deep shadow'. 

After haying neglected for some time the task assigned to him, in 
watching lii* companions movements, the sentinel began to gaze forth 
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over the park. Siiddenl 3 % with a start, he heard a loud sound, as of 
^ome strong plank riven asunder; and, turning his eyes quickly fo- 
./ards the bouse, lie could distinguish, though by no means clearly, the 
two men standing apparently close together before one of the windows 
on the ground floor, near the north-easteni angle. The window-shut- 
ters of that storj" were all external ; and Maltby well understood that 
the operation of breaking in had begun ; but the noise terrified and 
shook him ; and he instantly cast a hasty glance over the park, as if 
that sound could have already wakened up servants and keepers. Ho 
looked first to the westward, where all w^as still, and nothing to be 
seen— not even a deer; and then he gazed to the south, in the direc- 
tion of Edmonds’s house. Jt was not to be descried, how'ever, bciftg 
liidden by the trees and imdulations of the ground. Kunning his c.ye 
along towards the east, liis Iieart began to heat and his limbs to shake, 
for he thought he sn,w two or three figures, a long way olf, but advanc- 
ing towards the Hall ; and raising his hand to his ej^es he endeavoured 
to clear them of all mist, fearful lest tlic terror that he felt might de- 
ceive him. Ho then beheld I he same objects more distinctly; they 
were clearly men; and thc,y mxtc coming forward rapidly. At the 
same moment a shivering crash met his ear, as if one of the panes of 
the window had been broken ; and after an instant’s hesitation as to 
whether he should at oikx provide for his own safety, or warn his com- 
panions, sliame prevailed. He saw that the men who were advancing 
wore yet far from the spot. There was time to save all ; and, darting 
across, he seized Williams’s arm just as it was throwing up the sash of 
the window which had been opened by thrusting a hand through the 
broken glass. 

There arc people coming !'' cried Maltby. Itun, quick — there are 
people coming, 1 tell you !” 

But AVilliams was in the fierceness of active exertion, and he replied, 
casting up the window, I don't believe it — it’s a lie — ^jmu are alriiid, 
and fancy it. Kun round, Tom, and look out.” 

But, ere the words 'were well uttered, the alarum-bell of the Hall 
began io ring; and, snatching up the turnscrew which had fallen 
down, Williams hurried to the angle and looked round. Tom Brown 
and Maltby 'were already many yards towards the wockI; hut the 
bolder rullian stood and gazed forth for an instant ere he also took 
flight. Then muttering “ It is true !” he passed again into the shadow 
of the house, rushed across the open space towards the trees, and was 
soon among the w'ood walks. The alarum-bell still rang out its angry 
peal as hard as the hands of the two frightened women in Mallinglon 
Hall could pull it, and the sounds were borne to the car of Williams as 
he doubled and turned amidst the tortuous paths. Instead of flying in 
the same direction as his two comrades, who ran towards the common 
at the back of the park ai^d Wcnlock Wood, he made the best of his 
way to the river, and, as ^ilcntly as possible, 'W'aded in, and then swam 
over. Passing quickl.y through the back lanes, he entered Mallingtou- 
street bj' a narrow aPtsy, just above the surgeon’s house, and then at a 
• slow pace descended the hill towards the inn. Several persons were 
stjll moving about in the vilhige, and one of the first whom Williams 
met was Mr. Soames, the constable, did he tail to stop and talk 
with him for a moment or two in a calm and easy tone, saying that ho 
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was just going to get a dram before he went to bed. While they were 
still conversing they were joined by Mr. Crump, who, in a voice of 
some trepidation, informed the constable that he thought he heard the 
alarum-bell of the Hall ringing. He had been just undressing, with his 
high Aviudow open, and was startled by the sound ; but he could not 
quite swear that it was the alarum-bell, as the wind set the other way. 

— TV it ! let us go ami sec,” said Williams ; ami the three hurried 
down to the bridge and listened. All Avas noAv still, however ; the bell 
had ceased its Avarning notes long before, lor ^Ir. C’riimp had been 
soinewliat long in getting on his clothes: and, concluding that he had 
made a mistake, the constable and Williams returned, after Avai ting- 
near the gates of the park for about live minutes. .\s they trod their 
Avay I Jack,, the clock struck eleven, and punctual iMrs. Pluckrose had 
closed her house for t)ic night. Williams Avas not sorry that such Avas^ 
the case ; for lie had foreseen that if he entered the inn, to get. the 
draught he had pretended to be seeking, bis AV'ot clothes might )>emo7-c 
apparent than Avas agreeable : but be afiected some disappointment, 
and, M-itli an oatli at the good landlady for her punctuality, Jjc bade 
Soames good-night, and Avalked up the hill. 

While such had been the proceedings of Williams, the three keepers, 
who, Avith Hdmonds at their head, bad been out later than usual, hur- 
ried up to the Hull, attracted by the sound of the alarum-bell. As they 
advanced they clearly caught sight of a man’s ligure crossing towards^ 
the wood, ami tivo of the men set off in pursuit us hard as t hey could 
mm; but the course Avbich Williams liad followed deceived them, and 
it is only necessary to say that their hunt was vain. Edmonds went 
straight up to the Hall, and rang the door-bell : but it Avas long ere tha 
tiro terrified Avoineu would give him admission. Wlien he Avas per- 
mitted to enter, they both at once informed him, Avitb all the loquacity 
of terror, that they had been roused by a loud noise from the loAVcr 
story, and, on looking out, had seen tAvo men busily engaged in break- 
ing into the house. 

Witli fcAV questions Edmonds proceeded to the spot, the women fol- 
loAvirig at a respectful distance ; and there he found the windoAv broken 
and (hroAvn up, the fiistenings of the shutters forced olf, and part even 
of the Avoodwork shi\"ered. The park-keeper gazed at it in silence for 
a moment or two, and then returned, locking the door of that room. 

“ They arc gone for to-night, Mrs. Chalkc,” he said ; “ but I Avill 
leave one of the men Avitli you Avhen they come back ; and, for the 
future, 1 will sleep up at the Hall myself, at least till the house is full 
of people again, which T hope will not be long.” 


CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

In the parish of Stephen .the Martyr, in a’ town near Mallington, it so 
happened that Edmonds, the park-keeper, had been bom and married, 
and there, too, the year before he entered the service of t^^4rl of 
Mallington, liad his daughter Lucy first seen thjb light, ifer name, 
consequently, appcare<l in the parish register, which is a matter of 
some importance to this tale. Alfred Latimer had neither been born 
in Mallington nor in the aforesaid parish of Bt. Stephen, but in the 
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City of London ; and it so happened that he knew liis parish, which io 
what every man cannot say. 

However that may he, as the parisli of St. Stephen the Martyr, in 
the country town of which wc have been speaking, extended a little 
way into the couritr}', it contained in its outskirts many a pleasant 
little cottage; and one of these — the name of which, Prospect Cot- 
tage,” appeared in embossed letters on the front — was situated in a 
garden, and was the property of a gardener, wlio let his lirst-floor, 
lurnished, to any ladies or gentlemen in want of a lodging. Why it 
was called Prospect Cottage is in some degree a mysteo^ Jt was in - 
deed in a ver^*^ retired and unobtrusive situation, little to be seen itself, 
and seeing little of anything or anybody. ' 

In the front room, on tho first floor, which was neatly fimiished as 
a sitting room, sat Alfred Latimer with Lucy Edmonds. Poor Lucy 
was a good deal changed since the fatal period of quitting her fiithePs 
liousc; she was thinner, paler, sadder: but perhaps the character of 
her ])oauty was that which is increased by changes that effect,' detri- 
mentally, the loveliness that depends chiefly upon youth ; and certainly 
it would have been difficult to find anything more interesting, more 
lair, more graceful than she looked as she sat before him to whom she 
had become a slave, and avIio bad already too sadly shown her that he 
could become a tyrant. 

JShc w'cpt not — she had, indeed, given over weeping, for she found 
ihat it irritated and annoyed him, and though it was often a terrible 
and bitter struggle to restrain the tears that were ever ready to bursl. 
forth, yet she had gained the mastery of them, and Ayith meek and 
])jiticnt endurance strove to temper the bitterness of her fate. Sad 
she could not help being ; but even her sadness jirovokcd her betrayer, 
though he could find no excuse for anger, as she complied with his 
lightest word. Yet, with the perversity of his character, he was not 
pleased even with this placid obedience ; he would fain have had 
matter for complaint, cause for <piarrcl. !Yot that he was already 
Silted, and 'wished to cast off the unhappy girl whom he liad so basely 
betrayed. He loved Lucy, after his fashion, as much as he could love 
anything, ami if ho wisliod for cause of offence, it was not that he 
might have an excuse for parting with her, but solely that he might 
have an opportunity of tyrannising. She gave him no occasion, how- 
ever, and his only resource was to torment her with hopes and feart? 
about their marriage. It is true he wavered, and had wavered from the 
first, as to whether lie would wed her or not. H e had at first feared that by 
giving her such a tic upon him he might lose his slave, but as he sa’W 
more of her disposition he lost that apprehension ; and the very bit- 
terness and obstinacy of his character, inclined him more and more to 
keep his “word. He had not forgotten the stem and severe language 
which poor Edmonds himsplf liad used in speaking of his marriage 
with Lucy, and it scemej to him some sort of revenge to marry her in 
her parents’ despite. He thought that he 'would make a great lady of 
her, that he would take her to Mallington in finery and splendour ; but 
that, as her father Ifad said he would rather see her dead than hia wife, 
she should hold no communication with her parents, but treat them as 
aliens for ever. Thus at his heart he had really determined to keep 
his word ; but yet }ie could not refrain from leaving her in doubt upon 
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the subject — from alarming her with affected hesitations — from re- 
minding her that, up to the last, moment, it was in his power to do as 
he pleased. 

Thouglj the banns had been published twice, and but a few days 
were to elapse ere they were to be published a third time, he had that 
very morning put her in mind that tiie publication was not liiiig, adding. 

You know, Lucy, wo need not be married, after all, unless we like it." 

Lucy’s eyes were ready to run over, and her heart beat like that of a 
prisoner bird in the hand of one of the young tormentors of a school, 
but she conquered her emotion, and only replied, “ Oh, Alfred, do not 
break my heart ! ” 

‘‘ Why should it break your heart, silly girl?*' asked Alfred Latiraci*. 

‘‘ What the better will you be for having a ring on your finger ?’’ 

Lucy shook her head sadly, but would not utter her thoughts aloud : 
and their further conference was interrupted l»y the landlady’s daughter 
coining to say thei*e was a gentleman below who desired admission. 

Alfred Latimer asked several questions of the girl in regard to flic 
appearance of the person who desired to see him, and then exclaimed, 
"■‘Well, d — n him! show him up, whoever he is;” and then, bidding 
Lucy go into the inner room, he threw himself liack in an arm-chair, 
wat(diing the door. 

What was his surprise, however, when he beheld Captain Tankorvilk- 
enter ivith a gay familiar air, as if they had parted the best friends 
upon the hice of the earth. 

Ah, my dear Latimer, glad to sec you ! J found you out, you sec. 
Ton my life a very pretty-looking place ! What a nice garden you’ve 
got — better than the Surrey side of the bridges — and where’s 
madamc ?” 

Cool impudence is certainly a very wonderful thing, for although it 
cannot do everything, yet it can do a great deal more, and does do a 
great, deal more, in all the affaim of life than any one suspects. 
Many a man of very moderate abilities rises to the first offices in 
church and state by its influence alone. Every class of Buccessful 
men, but one, owes it a good deal in the progress towards power, 
wealth, or honour. It may be asked, which is the one class we have 
excepted ? It is the very small, narrow, circumscribed class of truly 
great men— -the colossal statues of which the world has not room for 
many. 

Though almost all men ai*e more or less impressible by liool impu- 
dence, yet some are peculiarly so, and such -was the ea.^o with Alfred 
Latimer. We have already hinted that a foolish sort of shyness had 
been one of the early causes of many anotluir fault in his career ; and 
shy men, except under very great and trying circumstances, which 
bring oul the energies that arc someiimes latent in their nature, are 
almost always very much overawed by impudence in others. Captain 
Tankcrvillc, in the character of bully and liravo, Alfred Latimer had 
shown himself ready to meet, and competent to deal with ; and had he 
appeared in the same humour on the prc.scnt occasion, the joung 
gentleman would have kicked him down stairs w^hout the least eere- 
moiiy. But his cool, easy, pleasant impudence, Mr. Latimer did not 
know how to manage. At fli*st he looked grave and even stern ; but it. 
was irresistible. Captain Tahkervilie saw no coldness, noticed no 
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frown, seemed to have forgotten all tliat had passed upon the (?ommon, 
all talk of horsewhips and production of pistols. It seemed as if every 
scene had hcen obliterated between the spunging-honse and that cot- 
tage dni wing-room, and as if Jh? were still Mr. Latimer's very good 
friend iind boon companion. Hueh sort of forgetfulness of things tJiat 
we don’t want to remember ha.s undoubtedly an infectious operation 
upon those irho may not be quite so much inclined to forget, yet, as in 
the case of inoculation for small-pox, the disease is generally produced 
ill a milder form, and people do remember a little. Even Alfred Lu- 
timer did not become altogether placable at once, and inquired, in a 
cold tone, what was Caplain Tankerville’s business with him. 

“Come, come, Latimer,” cried Captain Tankervillc, “don't Yct’s 
Miiiik of wdiat is past. 1 behaved like a fool, and am qui^c ready to 
admit it ; but the truth is I was half mad for want of money, and when 
a man is in that state, you know, he will quarrel with his best friend," 

Against such frankness what could Alfred I/atimcr do ' From inex- 
perience of the world he ’was somewhat gullible, and slightly so also 
by natural character. Xeverthcle.‘^s, at the present moment, his own 
iiiiance? were beginning to get. somewhat lower tliau he liked to sec 
them, and he therefore answered, “ 1 can undcrstimd that, for to say 
the trutii, Tankervillc, 1 am somewhat .short of cash myself, andsha’n’t 
he sorry to liear that you have come to pay me the fifty pounds again.” 

This was a 'way of putting the matter, which Captain Tankerville 
was not- altogether unprepared for, for he was a grand calculator of eon- 
I iiig(‘ncios, and ho had made himself thoroughly acquainted with every 
tliscovorable fact conceming Mr. Ijiitimer's family, circumstances, and 
situation. 

“ Why, not exactly that, Latimer,” he replied. “I've come to pay 
you back part, and part is bettor than none, you know. I can let you 
have tu'erity pounds, for 1 have just made a grand coup, and as soon as 
1 got any of the dust I thought of you. Here’s the money ; hut I can 
do bett er than that for you — if you’ll just listen to a little advice of 
mine 1 think I can put you in the way of setting yourself up eornplctcl}" ; 
hut then, you know, you must let me have a share of the advantage.” 

“Let us hear what the biisincs.s is” said Alfred Latimer. “You 
shall have your share if it can be carried through, and I’d give a devil 
of a deal just now' to be able to command a thousand pounds.” 

“ You can get more than that if yon manage right — ay, five times 
as much,” was Captain Tankerville's answer ; “ the matter w ill be easily 
done, for it wants but one bold stroke, which in your case would be 
attended with no danger, to make yonr fortune completely.” 

“Well, out with it,” said Alfred iiatimer; ‘I’m ready for anything 
that may do that. What is to he done?” 

“ Something 1 wonder you have not done long ago,” an.'^wered Tankcr- 
ville. “ You know w'c had^a talk some time ago about your sort of 
lialf sister, Mi.ss Chari toji — that is to say, your mother’s second hiis- 
band’s daughter,” 

“That is not my half sister, you know !” cxdaime<l Alfred Latimer. 

“ We are no more Relatives than \ou and I arc; but what nexf^’' 

“ At all events slJc has a large fortune,” said Captain Tankervillc 
“ You can drive your own bargain wdth any man who w^ams to marry 
her. Tf one won't pay dowui another will ” 
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“ That 'won’t do,” replied Alfred Latimer. I liavc no power over 
her.” 

But you may readily get it,” said Tankorville, in a low voice. 

" I have got it at one time, if T had thought of it before/’ 

answered his companion ; “ but that chance is gone too, now. She is 
engaged, 1 am sure, to Morton, and with my mother’s consent, too, or 
she would never have told liiin all her aifairs.” 

*^Do you know Avhat this Morton is 1” asked Captain Tankcrvillc : 
** the people of Mallington do not seem to know anything about him.” 

^^My mother thinks lie is a poor painter,” answered Latimer; “ but 
I am sure he is not tliat.” 

**Arc you sure he is not ^vorsc?” demanded Captain Tankervillc ; 
“ there aro'strangc suspicions about him in the village. 1 was talking- 
only last night to a good lady of the name of Martin, who told me 
many doubts she had, and very reasonable doubts, too. Now listen to 
me, Laiimcr — you’ve a great regard for Ijoiiisa, and you've every right 
in tlie world to ijitcrfcrc, in order to prevent lier marrying a man whom 
you have reason to think a swindler.” 

“But I’ve no reason to think any suoli tiling !” exclaimed Latimer ; 

“ quite the contrary. I’m sure he’s a man of fortune. Ah ! I see what 
you mean,” lie (continued, observing a peculiar grin upon (Captain 
Tankcrville’s eoiiiitenancc, — “ you would say J can pretend to tliink he’s 
a swindler; but he could prove the contrary in five minutes, and then 
I must hold my tongue.” 

“Not if you will do as I would have you,” said his companion. 
“You don’t suppose 1 wish you to go to Mallington and tell your 
mother and the old guardian — 1 forget what is his name — that you 
think Mr. Morton not a proper marriage for iMiss Charlton, and all tliat. 
No, no ; that would never do. You must first get her into your powci* 
— into your own hands — then drive your bargain Avith him ; and if 
there be any row about the matter, you’ve always got a good reason to 
give for Avliat- you Jiavc done. You cau say that you iiad reason 
to believe lie was an impostor; that your mother and the old 
guardian Avere, for their OAvn ends, furthering the trick ; and that you. 
had taken her away only to make her a Avard in Chancery. But there 
Avill he no roAv. He Avill come down Avith the dust fast enough Avheri 
he finds you have got her in your own liands, and that there may bi^ 
a great deal of difficulty in getting her out again.” 

“ I don’t think it,” answered Alfred Latimer ; “ when I talked to him. 
about my mother's making him pay for her consent, and showed him 
that it was avcU worth his Avhile to do so, he replied, as ])roud as a peer^ 
that he would neA*er have any share in making Louisa’s hand ‘a matter 
of merchandise.’” 

“Ay! that’s another affair,” replied the Captain; “he’ll be all the 
more likely to give fiA’c or six thousand pounds to get her aw^ay from 
you, especially if you keep it close where she is. He’ll not call that a 
matter of merchandise. That Avill he merely setting her free.” 

“ There’s something in that,” said Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully ; 

“ but I don’t know how it is, I don’t like to vex Jjohisa. She’s a good 
kind g^rl as ever lived.” * 

“ But you must tell her and every body else the same story,” rejoined 
Captain Tankcrvillc, Avho internally laughed at the few remaining 
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i5crupl.es in Alfred Latimer’s heart. " You must make them all think 
that you wish her nothing but good, and you can easily do so, for there 
arc plenty of causes for believing this Mr. Morton to l>c a very doubt- 
ful sort of person.” 

Alfred Latimer shook his head, and laughed, answering,--** You can’t 
make me credit that.” 

** What will you think,” said Captain Tankervillc, after a momentary 
pause for consideration, when I tell you that there arc bills posted 
upon all the w’alls round London, offering a reward of fifty pounds for 
tlie apprehension of a certain clerk, lately in tlic employment of ]\fr. 
Quattcrl.y, solicitor, who has absconded with a large sum of money, j^nd 
is supposed to be concealed in the country under a false name ! Now 
you may very well choose to believe that this Mr. Morton iS that very 
clerk. You know that Morton and Quatterly had money matters Aviti) 
each other, .and tliere are many suspicions circumstances abtmt this 
fellow’s stay at Mallingtoii. All this can be i)rove(I, and no one can say 
that you didn’t believe the Avholc of it, so you arc perfcctl.y safe, if you 
Kdiooso to take Lonisii from Mallington House to-morroAv.” 

“ It’s not a bad scheme,” ansAvered Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully ; 

hut how am I to get her aAvay ?” 

‘* That’s easily done,” ansAA'cred Captain Tankervillc. “ I’ll manage 
that for you.” 

Just at that moment a slight noise Avas licard in the next room; and 
Alfred Lat imer suddenly held up his hand to Captain Tankervillc, and 
then, opening the door betAVccn the Iavo chambers, looked in. Lucy 
Avas seated near the AvlndoAA^ employing herself Avith some Avoman’s 
work, and her scissors lay upon the floor beside her, as if they had 
rallcii from her lap. Alfred Latimer closed the door again, but did not 
resume the conversation there, beckoning his companion to folloAV him 
to the garden. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tiik first house in the toAvn Avhere Alfred Lutimer had taken up his 
abode as one come from London had a tall wooden post before the 
door, Avith a scpiare iron frame at the top, in Avhich had formerly sAvung 
a sign ; but that sign had long giA^en AA*ay to Avind and Aveather, and 
the present occupant had contented himself Avith painting up in large 
letters over the door, ** The King’s Arm.s.” In this house there Avas a 
small parlour, Avhich had not known the beautifying touch of either 
painter s or wliitewasher’s brush for scA'cral generations. The broAvnish 
.yellow colour, too, which is acquired by age, bad been deepened and 
heightened by the fumes of many thousand tobacco-pipes ; and the 
odour of the narcotic we.ed, rendered somcwliat flat and strong by its 
antiquity, still exhaled from the pannelling and from every article of 
furniture which the, place contained. 

The room had but^one tenant, a man of about thirty-five or thirty- 
six years of age, Avho, in spite of being respectably dressed, had a look 
of misery about him difficult to describe. It Avas not alone that his 
well-cut and not A^ery old coat had evidently not been brushed for 
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several «lays, nor that the legs of liis trouRcrs displayed spots of niud 
lip the hack ; but it was the attitude in which lie sat, and the expression 
of his counteiiiincc which gave one the idea of utter wretchedness— 
deep, internal, consuming. 

^l^icre was a handful of fire in the grate, and he had drawn his chair 
to (he side of it, resting his right foot upon tlie fender. 11 is fore-arm 
lay negligently on liis tliigh, his bead dropped till it was within a foot 
of his knee, Ins shoulders were drawn lorward till they almost touched 
his ears, the form of the bladcboncs being apparent through the coat, 
behind ; and lie gazed upon the small glimmering fire, as it wavered 
ami flickered before him, with a dull and leaden eye, in which there 
was' no comfort. Jl^cvcr was there a picture of more complete dejec- 
tion ; and If it wanted aught to render it more striking, the finishing 
touch was given by the glass half full of gin-and -water, which stood 
upon the table beside him. He had drunk a part in the vain endea- 
vour to raise his spirits, but cv^cn in the midst had plunged into the 
reverie of Ids sorrow, and forgotten to finish the draught. What was 
that sorrow ( The worst, that can afflict humanity — crime. 

The door opened with a pulley and weight; and the moment he 
lieard the clatter that, it made, he started with a look of terror and 
turned round. It wa.s (/aptain Tankcrvillc who entered, and in him 
the poor man recognised a tormentor, but not what he most dreaded— 
an officer ; and, with an impatient jerk of the shoulder, he betook him 
to gaze into the fire again, at the same time raising the glass nitli n 
nervous shaking of the hand, and drinking off the contents, 

“Ah, Mr. Wilkins,” said the worthy captain, as lie entered, “still 
poring and pon<lcring, and making yourself miserable. If you go on 
this way you will get caught to a dead certainty.” 

“ Do not call mo Wilkins,” answered the man in a piteous t.onc, “ T 
told you that my name is .loncs. AVhat do you want now t You pro- 
mised to go away, and not to come near me again.” 

“Ay, 1 inicnclcd to do so,” replied Captain Tankerville ; but 1 am 
eoinpellcd to trouble you, as the tradesmen say, Mr. Wilkins - 1 moau 
Jones. A little occurrence has just taken place which makes it abso- 
lutely necessary tliat I should have two hundred pounds more.” 

“ Tavo hundred pounds !” exclaimed the unhappy man, where am I 
to get it]” 

“ won’t do, my good sir !” replied the captain, “ I’m up to all 
t hj|jj |yThe sum you took off old Quatterly’s desk was eleven hundred 
pocinds, and ” 

“ Hush, hush !” cried the culprit, for Tankerville had purposel.> 
raised his voice; “do not speak so loud. •Y’^ou know I gave you all 
•the gold 1 had— one hundred and ninety pounds — and you said you 
would not take notes for fear they should be stopped.” 

“ Well, they must do now, for want of better,” answered the captain ; 
“ hut I must have two hundred somehow, thajt/s clear.” 

“And then you will come back and want more,” rejoined the clerk, 
almost fiercely, “till you get the whole, and I shall be punished for 
your profit.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” cried his tormentor, ‘Hhat’s a mistake. This is the last, 
positively ; but it must be had, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones. No, I am 
sorry for you, and don’t wish to trouble you ; nay, more, I’ll put you 
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upon a plan of getting safe out of the country as soon as you bring the 
money.” 

“ Will you cried the unhappy man, eagerly. How is it — AvhuCr- 
to 1)0 done'?” 

“Get tlie monev first, and then 111 tell you,” replied Caj^tain Tanker- 
villc. 

“ But wont you cheat me,” replied the man, after you’ve got the 
money V' 

“ See whal il. is to he»a ehcat,” said the worthy captain, in the true 
liichard the Third style. He fancies every one as great a rogue as 
tiiinsclf.” 

The fraudulent clerk did not certainly look (]uitc satisfied, but we^rt* 
out of the room, muttering something to himself. Captair> Tanker 
villc was not inclined to put more coufidence in the clerk than the 
'•lerk was in Captain Taukcrville, and recollecting that it >vas quite 
]tossil)lc for Mr. Wilkins to quit the house, he -walked out into the 
passage, and planted himself at the foot of the stairs. lie received no 
inleiTiiption in his watch hut from the landlord, who inquired, “ Are 
you ])leased to want anything, sirt” 

“ A glass of hrandy-and-waten” replied the captain, wlio was always 
ri.iady, — ” Cold without and leaning his arm upon the har, he chatted 
Itiv a moment till Mr. Wilkins appeared coming down the stairs. The 
unfortunate man had never entertained the slightest idea of escaping 
iVoia his persecutor; and giving Tankcrvillo a sign to follow, he 
walked into the little parlour again. As soon as they had entered he 
prodiit'cd a bundle of notes, which he handed over to Captain TaiiKer- 
ville, exclaiming, “ Now tell me, tell me what is to be done'/” 

But (-aptain Tankerville had his particular taste as well as other 
’.lieu. He enjoyed the unliappy culprit’s anxiety; it was a pleasant 
o-musemeut to him. He therefore counted over the notes slowly, and 
then, looking up with a dry cold countenance as he put them into his 
j.'ocket, he said, Suppose I have nothing to tell ?” 

“ You’re not such a villain/’ said the clerk. 

“ Why, you see, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones,” said Captain Tankerville, 
“ it was not very fortunate for you, certainly, that you should stumble 
upon one who knew you so well ; hut, if you ask my advice, now — the 
l)esl; tiling you can do is to make your way to a sea-port, and take your 
berth in a ship. That’s the only way to get out of an island.” 

The poor man gazed upon him for a moment, with a look almost be- 
wiklcrcd ; but then a glance of rage came into his eyes, he lifted his 
head, threw hack liis shoulders, and rising from his scat strode to- 
^rards the door. 

Hallo ! what arc you going to do t” exclaimed Captain Tankerville, 
somewhat diseonccidcd by these signs of an intention whjch he did not 
rightly comprehend. 

“I’ll tell you,” said Wilkins — “I see what you’re about. You in- 
tend to wring the last shilling out of me, an<l then inform against me 
Tor the reward ; but I’ll he beforehand with you ; and, what I am going 
to do, is to call the landlord, give myself up to him, and accuse you as 
an accessory with the money upon you — 1 won’t be tortured this way 
any longer and he stretched out his hand towards the lock. 

“ Pooh, nonsense ! I was only joking/* cried Captain Tankerville, a 
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jEcood deal alarmed in Ids turn. “ Come back — come back, and I’ll tell 
yon what to do.” 

He rose as he spoke ; but Wilkins had by this time j^ained the 
coiiraf^e and decision of despair; and he replied, “Sit where j^ou are, 
and ril stay here till you tell me. for I’ll have no more joking, 
when you’ve got my neck in the halter, and I’ve got your feet in 
Botany Bay.” 

Now', it is probable that Caplain Tankcrvillc, if he had not given 
twenty pounds of the stolen money to Alfred Latimer, might have ven- 
tured tt) eidl loudly for the lamllord, to have given Wilkins in charge, 
and to have pretended that he had only taken the sum which he had 
about liiin in order to prove the man’s gidlt. But that w'jis out of the 
(piestion,*aiid after a moment’s consideration, he said, “ What a fool 
you are not to see w lieii a man is joking with you. 1 fere have 1 not only 
been laying out a sclieinc for you, but have actually got the means of 
carrying it into execution. Lookliere,” and he pulled out of his coat- 
poeket a bundle of handbills, each of which contained a full, true, and 
j)artieular account of Mr. AVilkins’s personal appearance, and offered a 
rew'ard for his ap}>rchcnsion. 

“ AVhat has that to do with my escape !” said M^ilkins fiercely, when 
he saw them, 

“ Everything,” replied Captain Tankcrvillo: “1 bought these of a 
man wlio w'as sticking them up, expres.sly for your sake. JSow', what* 
you .have got to do is this — go to a slopsellcr’s, and buy yoiir.selfa 
flannel jacket and an apron, get younself a tin-pot full of paste and a 
paste brush, and w'alk away towards the nearest port you can firul. 
sticking u]) a bill upon the wall wberover you may think tlicrc arc 
people looking after you. TI103' are never likely to suspect a man Avho 
is seen placarding a reward for his own apprehension. It’s a new' go 
that, my good fellow, and I think a devilish clever one;” and he 
laughed at his own cunning. “ I’ll tell you w'hat I’d do besides,” he 
continued, getting into the spirit of the thing — “ I’d cut olF that dark 
hair and those whiskers, buy' myself a second-hand flaxen wig, and a 
low'-ciwucd glazed hat. Then the devil himself wouldn’t know you.” 

A ray of the bright light of hope shone in the culprit’s eyes, aiul lie 
said, “ Tliat will do — I do believe that w'ould do. AVcll, this is kind of 
you after all ; but I don’t know rightly which road to take.” 

“ Oh ! ril tell you,” answered Captain Tankcrville ; “ you’ve onl.y to 
walk along the London-road for a mile, and just beyond the milestone 
you’ll find it ln*anch off to the right ; that wdll lead you over the hills 
to Mallington.” 

“ I can't go there,” ciie<l Wilkins : “ that’s* Avhere I w’as ordered to go 
the very morning 1 took the money.” 

That’s ju|fc the reason why you should go,” answered Tankcrvillc : 
“ they’ll never think to find you there. You might lodge there for a year 
without over being found.' It really makes me sick to see a fellow^ like 
you in such a fright. But do as 1 tell you, and .all will go right. The 
first thin.g you do when you go into Mallington, stick up a bill against 
the wall of the great house at the top of the hill.* Then plant another 
on the garden Avail of the Bagpipes Inn, down by the bridge ; then you 
can take the coach that comes down at night, and get on to Winches- 
ter, and so to Southampton.” 
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I’ll FCfc about it directly,” said Wilkins, raising his hand to the 
lock of the door; hut then he paused, while his face bceanie a shade 
paler, and he added, You won’t inform against me, after all f’ 

“ Why, you fool, I should he cutting my own throat,” replied Cap- 
tain Tankerville. “ Should notl have to give up all I’ve got 1 Besides, 
I've another object in getting you safe out of the country. What it is, 
is no business of yours : but it will serve my purpose, and that is 
enough. So go along and buy the things, pack them up in a bundle, 
and cliange your clot lies at the first common or wood you come t o. I’ll 
keep the landlord chatting here till you’ve done it all.” 

“ I must get a five pound note changed,” said Wilkins, remembering 
his assertion that he had given Ca]>tain Tankerville all the gold he had 
taken, though such w'as not absolutely the fact ; and after rdliiaining 
,at the inn till Wilkins returned from making his purchases, Captain 
’fankervillc saw him pay bis hill, and went with him a short distane(* 
cui his road to Mallington. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

On the day the inhabitants of Mallington, on rising from their beds, 
found the placard describing the absconded clerk, which Iiad heon 
posted up tlie ilay before, JiOuisa Cliarltoii entered the garden about a 
quarter before eight, with an air less calm and tranquil than usual. 
She came down (be steps, uith her light foot treading the ground 
eagerly, and her face turned alternately to every different part of the 
garden, evidently looking for some one in haste. At length some ob- 
ject, beyond the second row of evergreens, attracted her up the middle 
walk, and in less than a minute her hand was clasped in hlorton's as 
he advanced to meet her. 

‘•Oh. Kdmond !” she exclaimed, “I am glad I have found you. The 
butler said you had gone out ; and, as yon iiiontioned last night that 
you Jiad some engagement to-day respecting the pocket-book, 1 feared 
that you might bo already away.” 

“ What is the matter, dear girl T asked Morton, with some feelings 
of apprehension. “ You seem agitated. Has anyiliiiig alarmed 
youk” 

‘•Ko, I am not exactly alarmed,” replied Louisa, “ hut a little an- 
noyed by a note 1 have received this morning from Alfred. He says,” 
she continued, holding an oj>cn letter for her lover to read he says 
i am not to tell any one, and especially neither Mi’s. Charlton nor you ; 
hut I think that, as we are circumstanced ” — and the blood rose 
idightly in her clieck — “1 have no right to keep anything l)ack from 
you, whoever may ask it. In this case especially, I cannot do so, for, 
how 1 shall act -will depend entirely upon what you say.” 

Morton took the note gravely, for there was something in tlic very 
name of Alfred Ijatimcr that conjured up thoughts of no very pleasant 
<*liaractcr : and read it through before he replied. The words he saw 
were to the following “effect ; — 

“ Dear Louisa, 

“ I am very awkwardly situated, and much want your advice and as- 
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sistaiicc. I cannot come into Mallin^ton to see you, for reasons ; bui 
if you would just, like a kind good girl, as you always are, walk out, 
through the garden upon the common, and take your way towards tlie 
windmill, about half-past eight to-morrow, I will meet you tlicre, and 
you can be back time enough for breakfast. It will be doing me a 
' favour, indeed, if you come ; but mind, don't say a word to my 
moraer, and although Morton’s a very good fellow, you must not sa> 
anything to him. 

Your affec ti onatc 1 > ro th or, 

“ AlI'IIRID iiATniER. 

Mind, not a w'ord i.o Morton, for the world.'* 

Jlorton gave the letter back to Ijoiiisii, and then drew her ann 
through his, saying in a decided but kindly tone, “ You miust not go, 
dear girl, on any consideration." 

“ I thought such wrmld be your opiiiion," answered Miss Charlton : 
“and, indeed, after what I have vaguely hearfl of Alfred’s late conduct 
1 felt no inclination to go.” 

“ Wore Latimer a mere wild careless youth,” replied ^forton, “ who 
got himself into diftieulties by thoughtlessness or folly, J might have 
licsiUte<l what to advise you ; but as, on the contrary, be is habitiuillj' 
depraved -as be has shown no regard for honest honour, or even 
common decency, — I must l>c har.sh, Louisa, for the occasion requires 
it, — 1 cannot/ but say it would be both improi)er and dangerous for 
yoti to meet him in the w^ay he suggests. What may he his design or 
object I know not, but 1 doubt much that it is one at all honourable 
to himself ; and if be retained any sense of what is right, be would 
not make such a request us this." 

“ 1 do not think be meant ill there,” answered TiOuisa, somewhat 
sadly ; “you know that we have been l»rong]jt u[) together as brother 
and sister, and he might not see any improiu-ictj in asking me to meet 
him on the common, if he wished, as 1 douht not, he does, to obtain 
some assistance from me, or through my means. It is Ihs conduct to 
others that has made me hesitate." 

“ And it is that conduct, dearest ijouisa,” replied Morton, “which 
renders it wrong in him to ask you to come, (a)nseious as he must, he 
of acts committed in this very ncighhouriiood of the most shameless 
description." 

“ And yet, Morton,” said his fair companion, “ I w’^ould give much 
to be enabled to make one more effort to rotvall liim to better things — 
to give Jiim some assistance, to extrieatc liim j'rom his present situa- 
tion, and to — to press him 

Louisa paused aud coloured, for she w^as now approaching a subject 
that, to a mind like hers, was painful and agitating. After a momentV. 
hesitation. hoAvevor, she went on. “ I would give mucli,’’ she said, “ to 
have an opportunity of pressing him to marry that poor girl Luey. 1 
have often seen her, Edmond, often spoke to her, and I am s\ire she is 
at least modest, good, and virtuous. I cannot but think that some 
base means must have been employed towards hci’, and 1 would fain urge 
Mr. Latimer to remove that stain at least from his character.” 

Morton laid his liand upon the soft and fair one that rested on liis 
arm. “Ever kind and noble 1” he said : “I fear that it will be vain, 
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T;ou!:^ti : but yet such feel iiigs and su(‘li wishes ninst not be thwarted. 
For you to meet him is im 2 )Ossiblc ; but as this letter shows that he 
can irj at no p:rcat distance, I w'ill endeavour to find him out and *’ 

*’ (Jh ! do not risk a quarrel Avith him,” cried JiOiiisa; “you know 
not how^ violent and impetuous he can ]>e ; and t much fear if you 
were to speak with him on tlic subject 1 Jiave mentioned, he would 
i»ceome {‘urioiis.” 

“ [ do not propose to do so. dear one,” replied Morton; my voice 
would have no efT'eet. T have abandoned all hope of reclaimiri!*’ hiii^; 
but yet— and I do not think that it. is love vvdiich makes me fancy so- - 
1 <*aiiiiot bnt hcliovc that your voice miirlit have some etfect. There is 
yoiuethinp: in the pleadinir of a Avoman for a AAonian, in the virtuous 
and ilie high, for the sinful and the fallen, which is very *poAverful. 
Wliat I will then do, my Louisa, is to seek him out, to avoid all matter 
of discussion between liiin and myself, and to make some arrangement 
t)y whiclj he may come here in safely- perhaps to-morroAv morning, 
hefoit‘ ^Irs,. tdiarlton is up, and speak to you in jjrivate. You 
can then hear what he has to say, and shape yuiir arguments accord- 
ingly.” 

Louisa hesitated ere she replied, for she could not banish all appre- 
ii(;nsion from her mind of sonui painful colli, sion hct ween her lover 
and Mrs. Charlton’s son ; and before she suffered .Morton to h^ave her 
upon the errand on Avhicli he w;xs about to set. out, she sought to 
take seeuritio.s from him in the shape of many promises, tliat, nothing 
siion 1(1 induce him to suffer .Alfred Latimer to irritate or make him 
angry. iMoiton tranquillised her upon that point, asvsuring her that 
her r(\irs Averc without cause, and then left her to proceed upon his 
way, having received the day before an intimation, that if Ijc Avould 
'*omo to a spot named, some communication would he made to him in 
rt'.gard to the lo.st pocket- hook, which might ])roA'e more satisfactory 
Than lh(' last. 

Issuing out of the gate farthest from the house, Morton clin'cted his 
slc]>s towards the point assigned, Avliich was marked by a rctl-paintcd 
tiiigc'-r-post upon the <amimon, about I.avo luilos and a half from Mal- 
liugton House. Ho had no very di.stinet notion of the lofality, for lie 
h;id never liithcrto had o(utasion to Adsit that side of tin.' common. 
The attentive reader, indeed, Avould probably be able to find hi.s way 
to it blindfold, Avere he told that the post stood alnnit three hundred 
yards tet the south of the lone housi;, to Avhich Prior, the Bow-street 
olliccr, had been conducted some time before by Ibll Maltby, .\s Mr. 
Morton, ho\vever, had not heard anything but the re.sult of Ih’im s ex- 
pedition, it Is not to be Avondered at that he Avandcred sorncwiiat out 
of the way. Thu.s hearing to the oastAvard of the direct line, at the 
distance of about, a mile from Mallington House, he came in sight of 
t.iic mill A\diieh had been mentioned in Alfred Latimer's letter, and lie 
iiatui'ally turned his eyes in that direction. .Vt a litths distance from 
the mill he perceived a man pacing up and down the road ; and though 
he could not be nearer than half a mile, he had no dilliculty in rccog- 
ni.singthc per.son of*Mrs. Charlton's son. As it avhs not his iritcntiom 
^0 encounter him at tfiat moment, and he did not like to have the ap- 
pearance of spying upon him, Morton turned off' to the right, and, 
passing OA'er the lirow of one of the numerous a\'uvch of ground, de- 
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secndcd into a hollow filled with gorse and heath, through the midst 
of which wound the little narrow path he was following. That path 
soon led him over another slope, from which he caught sight once 
more of the top of the windmill, and in a minute or two after he de- 
scended into a still more profound hollow, which, like a great furrow 
formed ]>v some gigantic jdough, extended straight across the moor 
for nearly a mile. On the left, in the direction of the mill, which w^as 
now no longer visible to Morton’s eyes, and at the distance of about 
three quarters of a mile from the path which he was pursuing, the 
highway crossed the dell, and, looking along the hollow vista in that 
direction, the top and body of a post-chaise as tar down as the axles of 
the Avheels, Avitb the heads and shouldens of three or four men gathered 
together in a group, Avcrc apparent. The chaise was motionless; tlie 
men did not stir; and Morton thought the whole circumstance some- 
Avhat odd and suspicious. He calculated that the spot Avhere the 
veliicle Avas placed must be about a quarter of a mile from the mill, 
and upon considering the imdiilations of the ground, he became con- 
vinced that neither the chaise itself, nor the people Avho accompanied 
it, could be visible from llie spot Avliere Alfred Jjatimer Avas Availing 
for Louisa Charlton. 

A quick suspicion passed through his mind ; but Morton Avas not 
fond of suspicion, and although he knew that it Avas diflicult to do 
Alfred Jiatinier injustice in such circumstances, he mentally said, 
No ; he could never be such a scoundrel ! ” 

Twice or thrice, as he passed over the opposite slope, he turned his 
eyes towards the chaise, and still saAV the same group at the same spot. 
Just when he reached the top, he perceived the figure he had seen 
waiting near the mill, coming along the road above, towards the ))arty 
beloAA^ and apparently beckoning to one or more of them. Satisfied, 
however, that Louisa Avas in safety, Morton AA-alked on, and the minute 
after they AA^ere hidden from his sight. 

As he advanced he got a better and more general vicAv of tlie 
country round, and perceiving that he must have gone too far to the 
eastward, he took the first path to the right, Avhicb soon led him to a 
sm^ll sandy carriage road ; and at the end of about half a mile further 
he percciA'ed the red post to Avhich he had been directed, standing be- 
fore him, AAnth part of the lone house which Ih'ior had visited, appear- 
ing above some trees beyond. No person Avas seen upon the road, 
however, and Morton, thinking that he might have been delayed 
beyond the appointed time, took out his watch to ascertain the hour. 
He had yet ten minuics to spare, and walking on to the fingor-})ost, 
he sauntered up and down before it ; but still no one appeared. Nor; 
indeed, had it ever been the intention of the person Avho called him 
there to come or send, the appointment being made, as the reader 
may have divined, merely for the purpose of keeping Mr. Morton 
in play. That gentleman at length began to suspect that sucji Avas the 
case, and Avas about to turn upon his Avay homcAVard, Avhen the sound 
of ^ carriage- wheels suddenly met hi^ ear, coming on apparently at 
a rapid rate. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

The plan was all laid out, the preparations made, half a dozen lie? 
were ready to be told as soon as any circiiTiistancc mi^^ht require them, 
the post-cliaiso was concealed in the hollow, and, besides two or three 
of Alfred Latimer’s usual companions. Captain Tankerville, dressed in 
a suit of black, to look as like a physician as possible, stood by the 
vehicle, to e:ive authority to the Ulc which had been devised. The 
])ost*boy had been brought from a house at which Alfred Latimer was 
tiot known, and he bad been told that the object of all this care and 
plotting Avas to catch a poor maniac avIio was in the habit of wandering 
upon tile common and Avho was to bo confined in an asylum under a 
medical certificate, ^riic same talc was to be spread wherever any 
<[uestions were asked ; and the document, authorising restraint to 
bo used, had been manufactured by Captain Tankerville, who avus an 
adept in concocting false papers to suit his purposes, fivery thing, 
also, had been prepared at the cottage inhabited by Alfred Latimer; a 
room had been furnished with nailed Avindows and iron bars ; and the 
landlord had recciA^ed intimation that it Avas the intention of his 
tenant to bring thither, for a short time, a near relation of his oavii, 
who was, unhappily, insane. The good gardener took the story upon 
trust; and Latimei*, never doubting that Louisa Avould come at his 
invitation, thought Tankcrvdllc a very clever fellow for devising 
such a })lan. 

“ I do not see,” he said, why I should not get a part of the money 
as Avell as my mother, if Louisa is to be set up to auction;” and he 
proceeded to calculate hoAv many pleasant things he could do Avith live 
or six thousand pounds. 

He was early to the spot appointed, and, Avhen Morton passed, had 
been Avaiting nearly an hour, though the time he him.sclf had fixed 
had not long gone by. As he Avas Avatching for Louisa coming, he caught 
sight of Morton, though that gentleman was not exactly upon the 
road by AAdiich he expected her to appear. At first he did not recog- 
nise him ; l»ut in a moment or tAvo there Avas something in the air and 
ligiire Avhich shoAved him who it was : the firm and vigorous step, the 
upright and commanding carriage, left not a doubt; and, on the first 
impulse, Alfred Latimer would have hurrieil behind the mill to hide 
himself. The next instant, however, he thought, “ She has told him, 
ril bet a guinea ; and he’s coming here to spy. He had better mind 
his own business, or he’ll get his bones broken. Perhaps she has sent 
liim to palaver me about virtue and propriety, and all 1 hat, and to 
offer me money if I’ll be a good boy;" and he laughed scornfully, 
adding, “ Hang me if 1 get out of his way.” 

Thus saying, he commenced his AAalk again ; but he very soon per- 
ceived that, whatever was Morton’s object in coming to the common 
at all, he had no intention of approaching the spot Avhere he had 
stationed himself. He concluded that Louisa’s lover had come to 
Avateh and to find ouf his designs, and the consciousness of his own 
villanous purpose made him fancy it already in part diseoA^ered. 

Curse it ! ” he exclaimed ; “ if he goes' on in that direction he Avill 
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SCO the chaise and all the people. Perhaps he may have other fellows 
to help him, sent round behiml by the lanes and the bank. I had 
better go and talk to Tankervillc about it;” and oil’ he set as hard as 
he could go, beckoning to his companions as soon as he got upon the 
brow of the hill, and calling them to come to him, in order that the 
post-boy might not overhear their consultations. 

The first who approached was Cajitain Tankervillc, and Alfred 
Latimer was in full career communicating to him his doubts and sus- 
picions in regard to Morton, when Bill Maltby joined them. ^J’hc 
latter caught enough of what was said to perceive the fears which the 
young gentleman entertained of being surprised, and he hastened to 
relieve him, saying, Pooh ! nonsense, sir. 1 knew quite well he wa^ 
going across the common at this time,” 

“What is ho after, then ?” asked Alfred Latimer, turning quickly 
towards him. “What business has he up here at this time?” 

The question somewhat puzzled Bill Maltby, for though he had 
wdlUngly enough agreed to take part in Alfred Jjatimer’s present enter- 
prise, and had himself found a boy to carry the note to Miss Oharltoir, 
he was not al. all disposed to trust that gentleman with any knowledge 
of tlie adventures in which he and Williams had been engaged. 

“What, he’s about is no great matter,” re])licd Maltby. at length. 
“ He’.s gone upon a fool’s errand, and will have to cool his heels for an 
hour at t,hc rod post, by Gandy’s old house, waiting for ‘the man that 
never comes.’ Tlic truth is, he’s been making a fuss about this pocket- 
bonk of bis, aii<I had down Prior from London : so a party of us young 
fellow.s determined that we’d have some fun out of it, and make the 
^gentleman walk the country.” 

“If that’s the case,” said Captain Tankervillc, “you ha<i licttcr 
go back, Latimer. But it must be past the hour. 1 shouldn't wonder 
if she didn't come.” 

*• If slic tlocsn’t,” replied Latimer, “ that I'ellow has stoppcil her.” 

“ Why I can’t, help saying he’s very right,” replied Tankervillc. 
laughing ; “ and yet, wc miglit make him pay for it, too.” 

“J wish wc could,” rcjilicd Alfred Latimer. “1 am sure ho has 
stopped her, if she is stopped, for she would only show tlie letter to 
him ; and I'd give a guinea to see his head lirokc for his pains.” 

“ Perhaps we can do better than that,” replied Captain Q'ankorviljc : 
“ but do you run up again, Latimei*, and sec il’ the girl’s coming. Pll 
think of another plan in the meantime.” 

His companion returned to watch by the mill, and Tankervillc held 
ft brief conversation with Bill Maltby, in wLiirh they spoke quick, and 
eked out (heir words with nods and signs. 'Wc must, however, content 
ourself with such scraps and liits of sentences as met the car of an 
inferior companion, young Blackmore, the gardener's sou, wlio had 
been engagcil by Maltby to as.sist that morning, but was not admitted 
to the full contideiicc of the superior vagabonds witli whom he was 
confedenxted. 

“t)h, no,” answered Alaltby, to a question from Captain Tankervilic, 
“ lie knowt* nothing of me, though 1 know him.” 

“Well, then, if we can’t have the doe, wc ^mnsti take (he buck,” 
replied TankervLlle. Thcii followed some murmuring, at tlie end of 
which the captain observed aloud, “ Oh, no ; 1 heard all. He did not 
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?;ay whetlicr it was a man or a woman — a word of it. He only said 
ii maniac.” 

IJiil 1 do not 8CC the uac of it/’ said Maltby. “ What can yon do 
witljJiiin?” 

“ i ve 2101 . settled all/"' replied Captain Tankervillc^ in a tone of phi- 
Ioso])hie ineditafion. One can never <piitc foresee all the results 
of anyth] n,i^ : hiii one must he a jji;-reat fool if one cannot find some way 
of t iirnin.ir them to advantai>’e. At all events, if this youn^^ lady is so 
mii(^l/in love as Latimer says, we shall fhid means of driving a bargain 
with her when w^e have got her lover safe in our liainis.” 

“ Well, you had better be quick/’ rejoined Maltby, “for ho will not 
wait Ycry long, and, besides, he’ll show fight, you may be sure, aifd 
then, if there should be any one near, avc may get into a mes*j.” 

‘ lluii u}) and call hack Jiatimer,” replied Tankerville, “ and in the 
meanwhile I will instruct tins young fellow — what is his name?” 

“ John Blackmore,” answertul tlic other, in a v/hisper ; “ he’s a detcr- 
iniiiod little devil, though he looks spooney and lackadaisical,” and 
having given this oxccHent character to Ijis friend, he set off* to 
recall Alfred Latimer. 

On Ins return a brief hut eariKist eonfcrencc was held by the four 
rcspectabh' persons tiiigaged in this very praiseworthy enterprise, and 
tliough liatiiner, when he rejoined his companions, bore a dark fierce 
look upon Jiis countenance, he soon was seen to smile with a bitter 
sort of satisfaction at w’hat Tankerville proj)osod regarding Morton; 
for your tihoi’Oiigli scoundrel is incapable of gratitude, and, transmuted 
l)y the dark alcJieniy of his o>vn heart, benefits conferred upon him ]>c- 
come injuries. There was something in tlie whole scheme that he 
liked— it had its portion of imagination and enterprise, and, as to 
;scnij)les, Alfred Jjatimer had done with them. 

“ You must drive us round by this n)a(l, and then take the second to 
die right till 1 iell you to stop,” said J Latimer to lln; postboy. The 
man touched his hat, and the young gentleman added, “The poor 
juaii we are looking for lias gone across the common.” 

“Aye, sir, I see him go .just over there five minutes ago,” answered 
the other, “ I sliould not w'onder if he were to dodge you un 
common.” 

Latimer, Tankerville, and Mai thy then got into the chaise, Joliii 
Blackmore mounted the' .splinter bar, and roimd they dr<>ve till they 
caino wd thill about a couple of hundred yards of the spot where Mor- 
ton wa.s waiting. There, leaving the chai.se in the hollow', wdiile John. * 
J^lackmore, instructed what he was to say, advanced along the road to 
engage the object of their scheme in conversation, the othci* three 
crept thruugl) the shrubs and tall furze towards the same s]>ot. 

The gardiuicr’s son came up W'ith Mr. ]\Iort.on just as ho was about t,o 
turn towards Mallington, and. mldre-ssing liim with an easy air, he 
said, “I bog pardon for keeping you so long, sir; but tliere were 
peojile W'ith a chaise dodging aiiout, and I did not know what they 
might, be after.” 

“Then yon hav^ come to .'^peak about the rot urn of iny pocket- 
book?” replied JMopton. “1 hope, to accept tin* oiler I made, for this 
■W'ill be the Iasi o|)])ortunity you will have of doing so.” 

“ i’annot wc split the difference, sir '’’said young Blackmore, ad- 
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vancing closer to Morton, as if to whisper. I think, now, you ought 
to consider — and if you do not you must.” 

Thus saying he threw himself upon him ; but Morton, stepping 
back, with one straightforward blow levelled liim with the ground. 
The youth, however, cast his arms round his opponent’s feet and legs 
a.s he fell, and in an instant the three other men were u]>on him. The 
struggle that ensued was firm hut brief, for 31orton’s chief clfort was 
to draw a pistol from his <!oat-pock<‘t, having taken tlie precaution of 
arming himself before he set out upon an expedition which might not 
be witliont its peril, but the attack was so sudden that his arms were 
speedily pinioned ; and as soon as he found the attempt to rea<-h the 
weai^oii vain, he ceased to resist, merely saying, iis liis eye rested upon 
Mrs. Charlton’s son, “ I know not what arc your designs, sir, but you 
had better consider avcU what you are about, before you plunge into 
crimes as well as vices.’* 

All’red Latimer made no reply but by a triiiraphant laugh, and they 
hurried tlicir captive on towards ihe chaise. As soon as the post boy 
was within hearing, however, Morton exclaimed, “Arc you, my man, 
too, an accessory to this act of violence '( ” 

“Ah, poor gentleman, 1 know all about it! "answered the man ; 
and before Captain Tankerville could stop him, he added, “ You’re' 
not the lirst madman I’ve druv.” 

“ Ila ! is that the story exclaimed Morton ; “ then lei. me tell you. 
you arc cheated ; and if you do not inform the nearest magistrate of 
all you liavc seen, you will certainly sutler for your part in this alfair. 

1 sliall know you and your master;” and he read aloud the name 
upon the door of the chaise. 

Morton resisted the cflbrts made to force him on till he had said 
what he tliouglit necessary, and then quietly entered the vehiek*. 
Captain p^iukc'rvillc and Alfred Latimer took their seats on either 
side of liiin, j\laltby got upon the splinter-bar, and young lilaekmorc, 
having received a whispered message from the latter, and some money 
from Mr. Ijatimer, hurried away across the common. 


CHAPTER XLlIl. 

It took about three hours and a half for the cliai.se to cariy Morton 
and his captors from Malliugton Common to the house in l.he garden. 
After quitting the common, the road traversed several little hamlets, 
luit no large village, and then gradually ascending, it ran along the 
ridge of a bare hilly spine, used prineipally as a sheep-walk by the 
neighbouring farmers. At the other end, again, it entered into a 
more fully inhabited tract. A gentleman’s house w.as to he seen here 
and there rising on the side of a hill ; and one or two small villages 
echoed to tlie sound of the wheels, iis the eliaise whirled through 
them, but as the road was now almost all the way down-hill, the post- 
boy kept his horses at a good pace, and it was not till they w^ro within 
about a mile and a half of the town that any pause took place. It 
was by thi.s time half-past twelve — an unpleasant# hour for any one to 
bring a cargo of contraband merchandise through the market-place of 
a large town — and, consequently, Alfred Latimer put his head out of 
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the front window, and directed the post-boy to drive round by the 
lanes, adding something about “ the poor gentleman making a row.” 

^lorton merely smiled ; and though he saw a man coming along the 
road he made no movement of any kind, being one of tliose calm 
l)eof)lc who only take advantage of the proper opportunity more reso- 
lutely, beeausc tliey have waited for it 'with patience. liis perfect 
lran(iuillity, indeed, was not altogether pleasant, either to Alfred 
Latimer or to Captain Tankcrville. They could not account for it 
themselves upon any other reason than that he had a perfect certainty 
in his own mind of si)eedy deliverance, hy some process which they 
<tould not divine; and they began to entertain those vague apprehen- 
sions of diingers, against which there is no guarding, but which arh 
very unpleasant to men engaged in a criminal pursuit. The ‘post-boy 
having received his orders, drove round the town, through the lanes, 
and reached the cottngc in the garden, the wall of wliicli had in it, 
besides the ordinary door, a gate for the gardeners’ carts to enter and 
go fortli. At tliis gate JVIaltby jumped down, and drew back the bolt, 
giving adiuission to the vehicle, which instantly rolled on close up to- 
( lie door of the house. JTc then planted himself on one of the steps, 
and Alfred Latimer sprang to the other, to lu-cvent the captive of their 
-how and spear from liolding any communication wdth the master of 
the hoiist;, ^\ho was seen at a little distance working in his garden. 
^Morton, however, alighted cjuite quietly, as if going straight into the 
house, but he turned suddenly to the post-boy, who was looking round, 
and exclaimed, “Itcmombor what J told you! You will be well re- 
warded if you do-^])unishccl if you do not,” and then walked on, fol- 
lowed by Tankcrville and Latimer, while Maltby remained at the dooi; 
to watch the proceedings of the driver. 

As soon as !Mr. Morton was sJifely deposited in the room which had 
been prepared for Jjouisa Charlton, and the door locked and bolted 
ii[»ou liim, the two principal scoundrels who had brought him thither 
held a Avhispcred consultation in regard to wdiat was to be done with 
the j)ost-boy. 

" lly G — ! he’s devilish like to go and tell a magistrate,” said 
Alfred Latimer; ‘'the fellow will say to himself there can he no harm 
m that, whether tlie man is mad or not.” 

” Ay, that’s wdiat our friend up sttiirs calculated upon,” rejoined the 
w’ortliy captain; ‘'and there’s but one way of mending it.” 

“And what’s tliat'C’ demanded Mr. Latimer. “1 don’t sec how we 
can stop it.” 

*• Why give the boy a five-pound hotc for his trouble,” answered 
Tank ervillo; ‘'then if he keeps the money he’s art and part in tiic 
business, and won’t dare to say a word ; and if he says a Avord he’ll be 
obliged to give up the money, Avhieh, depend upon it, he won’t like 
to do.” 

Allred Latimer did not at all approve of lessening his little stock by 
the sum of five pounds ; but, nevertheless, he saw no help for it; and 
after some grumbling, he advanced to the door of the house, paid for 
the horses, and gavo the post-boy the sum determined upon, saying, 
“ That’s for your own trouble. You need not mind anything that 
fellow said about telling magistrates. He’s as mad as a March hare, 
and we’ve got a doctor’s order. Here it is.” 
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The man only thanked him, and drove out of the gate again ; hut 
as he went he exchanged a glance with the gardener ; and raising ids 
right thumb towards the left car of tJio oft horse, seemed to indicate 
a desire that the man should follow M^hithcr he was about to go. Tlui 
gardener, advancing to shut the gates, looked out, and nodded his 
liead, as if to signify that he understood and would follow. 

in the mcaulinie the three gentlemen avIio had been engaged in 
this pleasant afi'air proceeded to the drawing-room of the cottage, 
whence poor Imey I'himonds was s}>oe<lily dislodged to give freedom 
to their consultation. As soon as she was gone, Tankorville ex- 
claimed, slapping Latimer on the shoulder, ‘‘ Kow, my boy ! at liiin 
itt once. You have got the game in vour own hands, if yon i)lav it 
well.” • 

“ Ihit let us consider what I’m to say,” rejoined Alfred Latimer. 

“Oh ! don’t stand any nonsense,” answered 'J’ankervilie. “ Treat it 
as a matter of business, 3 jatimer. Tell him you know quite well Ik? 
j)rcvfinted Miss Charlton from coming, and so he must stand in her 
place, .lust say to him that if he Las a mind to giv'c you a promise in 
writing to lay down live thousand pounds to you on bis marriage with 
Jjouisa, and to pledge his word of honour that he will not mention 
anything about this affair to any one, 3 'ou’ll lot him out at once : but if 
be doesn’t, you’ll keej) him in till you settle the matter witli Louisa 
lierself.” 

“.lie'll refuse to a certainty,” replied Alfred liatimer : “ I know him 
.bettor than you do.” 

“ Well, it can't be helped, if he docs,” answered Tankorville. “ We'll 
settle the matter with the young lady, ft’s alvcays a devil oi‘ a deal 
easier to plough with the heifer. We must, get her promise fi>r the 
five thoii.s.aud — I’ll manage all that. The devil of it i.s, wc must be 
quick, otherwise you see inquiries will be made, and tlu^ whole busi- 
ness may get blown, wliicii would l)e awkward. However, wo are sure 
of three or four days, and I'll aiisw’er for bringing the young lad y round 
in that time. You go and speak to him, Ijiitimer ; and Mr. Malthy 
and 1 w'ill W’ait. at the door, to make sure be doesn’t, break your liead 
and get out, for he’s <levili.sli strong Avhen lie likes it.” 

Alfred Latimer, according to lhi.s suggcsiion, moved up stairs, fol- 
low'ed by bis two worthy comrades, to (he room in which ISlurtou had 
been placed. At the door, however, be paused for aii instant ; for 
when liis blood w^as not up, there was a sufiicient degree of sliame left 
to make him feel uinvilling to go in and ili.sjiluy to an honourable man 
the w'holo meanness and basenes.s of his character, lie did not choose, 
however, to shrink or hesita,tc before his two more impudent com- 
panions ; and, after this momentary pause, he threw' open the door 
sharjdy :uid wont in, with his brow knit into a frowm. 

Morton w'us standing at tlie window', looking out; but lie turned 
round instantly, catching sight before the door w^as closed, not only of 
Alfred Latimer himself, but of his two companions. His visitor, how- 
ever. determined to t.ake the first word ; and, without giving Morton 
time to syieak, he said.wdth a swagger, “I can tell* you what, sir, peopb' 
wdio think they can thwart me when f’vc dctenniiiod on a thing, w'ill 
find that they may get into the wrong box. Y’'ou may say what you 
like, but 1 know ipiite w'cll Lquisa was fool enough to show' you .my 
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letter, and tliat you told lier not to come ; you now taste the conse- 
quences.” 

Morton ga?.ed lit him with a look of pity, not immingled with con- 
tempt ; 1 do not understand,” he replied, “what you mean by telling 

me that T may say what 1 like. I am not accustomed, sir, to say any- 
thing but I hat which is true.” 

“ Well, did you, or did you not, tell her not to come?” exclaimed 
Alfred liatinier, eager to find grounds of qiiarrcl. 

“ I undoubtedly did,” replied Morton, “and I am exceedingly glad 
that my opinion of your character was so strongly fanned, that 1 ad- 
vised her not to trust herself with you at a distance from home, even 
before I knew you would venture to sueb a length as to gather together 
three or four ruffians and swdndlers, with a post-chaise, in 'order to 
carry her away to a room freshly i)rc pared, with iron bars to the win- 
dows, for her imprisonment under some i)retcnec or another.” 

1/atimer had twice opened his lips to interrupt Morton while he 
s})oke ; luit, to say trutli, he was puzzled for a rci»ly, and rage did not 
iUcililato his uiteraneo. 

“ I iuive every right ! ” he exclaimed, at length, “ to take any means 
] may think fit to prevent my sister from luarrviug a fortune-hunter 
and a swindler.” 

Morton smiled, but answered calmly, “ Yon liavc no right, sir, to in- 
terlere even in the slightest degree, t'ortunately for liersclf, and for 
all who ha.\ e any regard for her. you are not any relation whatever to 
the lady whom you presume to call your sister. Her guardians and 
her stefMn other will, doubtless, take good earc that she does not, as 
you say, marry either a fortune-hunter or a swindler; and if it is to 
.me you api)iy those l.erms, thgre is nobod}" who should know better 
than yourself lha,t you are falsifying the truth, and attempting to 
e-over a picee of knavery by a lie.” 

Had Tankorville or any other of his companions ventured to use 
such (jxpressions, Alfred Latimer’s first act would Ijavc been to knock 
him down, but there Avas something in Morton wliieb cowed him ; and, 
after hesitating for an instant, he rei>lied, I did not say you were a 
fortimo-hiinier or a swindler; but I do say Tve a right to know who 
you arc, before you marry J.onisa Charlton, who, if she is not my sister^ 
is just as good,” 

“ You iiave no right at all,” replied Morton. “To those who ha\'e 
.‘I right to inquire, 1 have explained already.” 

“The devil you have!” exclaimed Alfred Latimer. “Then, f sup- 
pose, you mean to say you’ve made your hargaiu with my mother?’’ 

“ I’ve made no bargain with any' one,” answered JVlorton ; “ nor shall 
r make one — of tliat you may be quite sure ; and 1 cannot but hope 
and believe that yon mistake your mother’s character in attributing 
such objects to her.” 

“ Pooli, iionseuse !” replied Alfred Latimer. “ My mother would be 
a fool if, when old Charlton put such j)ower in her hands, she did not 
make the most of it. What did the old man do it for, if lie did not 
intend her to gain something by it?” 

“ It was very strange, certainly,” answered Alorton, thoughtfully ; 
“ but there is no aecoimling for old men’s caprices ; and it is my belief 
tl®t the law will not sustain that part of the will.” 
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''The deuce it is!” exclaimed Latimer; "then the more need I 
should take care of myself: and Ive only one word to say, Mr. Morton, 
which is this— if you or Louisa do not uj^ree to pay me down live 
thousand pounds upon your marriage-day, and if you do not give me 
your word of honour that no notice shall he taken of this aflSiir, you 
will have to kick your heels here for u month or two.” 

" In regard to my taking notice of your present (?onduct,” replied 
Morton, probably I shall not punish you as you deserve ; not on your 
account, hut on Miss Chari ton’.s. In regard to her conduct to you, or 
to what she may think fit to promise you, I have no control ; but for 
my own part, as I said before, I enter into no bargain Avith you or any 
oric else ; and alloAv me to say that, by attempting to make such, you 
only degrade yourself, Avithout in the slightest degree forwarding your 
OAvn object.” 

-Alfred Latimer set his teeth hard, and then replied, " I’ll tell you 
Avhat, .sir — Fve got the whip hand of you, for a time at least — and I’ll 
make you forAvard my object, Avhether 3’ou like it or not and thus 
saying, he Hung out of the room, and joined his tAvo companions on 
the outside. 

"Well done, Latimer !” said the gallant captain, grasping him by 
the anil. “ We heard it all, and nobody could do it better, lint come, 
let us consult on the next step and, going doAvn to the room beJoAv, 
Captain Tankcrvillc continued, for be had already laid out, the Avholc 
plan in his own head. “ You must make me your ambassador to this 
fair queen of beauty and Avealth,” he said. " I Avill go over early to- 
inorrAAV and represent the case to her ; and I doubt not., beibre dinner 
time I shall bring you over her promise under hand and seal. Those 
dear ereaturcs, the Avomen, they are so easily humbugged, especially 
Avhcrc a lover is in the case ! Then, they are ahvays inclined to do 
things Avith an air ; and but set them riding upon the hobby of gene- 
rosity, and tliei’o’s no knowing hoAV far they Avill go.” 

" It’s not so Avith all women,” ansAA^cred Alfred iiatimcr, thinking of 
his mother. 

" Wouldn’t it bo better for you, captain, to go over at once I” asked 
Bill Maltby. ‘‘ IFs bcUer to strike while the iron’s hot." 

“ no,” replied Captain Tankerville; "give her a day to fret. 
They’ll not he able to truce him — don’t be afraid ; and Avliat hetAveen 
trying to find him out all this morning, and lanoying he’s murdered 
all night, she’ll be brought down so Ioav by to-morroAV that- she'll he 
ready to do anything that one Avants, merely for the assurance that he s 
alive and aacII,” 

" That’s Louisa all over,” answered Alfred Latimer. ‘‘ 1 don’t doubt 
that she'll promise; hut I’ll tell you hoAV you-can make it quite sure, 
Tankcrvillc. If you just make her think that Morton Avishes it, she’ll 
do it in a minute.” 

" Not a bad idea,” answered Captain TankcrA'ille ; avc might write 
a letter for him, asking her to do it.” 

“ It Avill be better not to put anything on paper,” said Maltby, who 
had a fear of forgery. " Captain Tankcnillc can jilst quietly hint that 
Mr. Morton Avishes it ; but Avouldn’t for the world ask her. But you 
see, the mischief of it is, that while w'e are all over here, we can none 
of us tell what may he going on at Mallington, and a thousiind things 
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may happen to make it devilish awkward when we come to operations 
to-morrow.” 

Tiiis very sac^e observation produced a discussion as to the steps to 
be taken, wliicli ended in Maltby setting out for the purpose of hiring 
a horse and gig to proeeed to ]\iallington, to watch all that took place 
in that village, and give due intimation of any occurrence that might 
be important to his two companions. 

After he was gone, Captain Tankcrvillc coolly invited himself to dine 
and spend the evening with his dear acquaintance of the spiinging- 
house ; and poor Lucy Edmonds was forced to endure during the rest 
of the day the presence and society of a man whose countenaneo and 
manners iilled her with instinctive dread. After dinner, Latimer and 
his companion both drank deep, and Lucy was glad to quit- tlfcra, and 
retire nominally to rest, though hut little rest indeed could the 
unhappy girl find. '3’iic drinking still went on in the room that she 
loft, and then cards were produced to pass away the tiim), for Captain 
Tankcrville could not resist the temptation to pigeon even a confede- 
rate in crime ; and Allred Latimer, who really did ])lay well — it was his 
only talent — fancied tliat he played better than any one else. Eor 
several games success was preitv equal on both sides; and thougdi 
Latimer did not wish to risk money, as the whole of tlic twenty 
pounds ho had received from Captain Tankcrvillc had been well nigh 
dissipated in the operations of that morning, the stakes were gradually 
increased till tlioy mounted high, when fortune’s balance l)egan imme- 
diately to incline in favour of Captain Tankcrvillc. With a heated 
brow and a glittering eye Latimer went on; hut ho still lost, and 
I>cgan to fancy ho was cheated. The pile of money grew up on 
Tunkcrville’s side of the table, and diminished upon his, till he saw 
iramedinte need stare him in the face. Yet he could not stop, but went 
on watching the game with fierce eagerness, and thinking that he saw 
a card kept hack, or slipped beneath when the pack mus cut. He was 
ill hopes at the very next deal of detecting the fraud, when the bell of 
the liouse was heard to ring. The door was not opened, however, and 
with scarcely a minute’s interval the bell rang again. 

“ The old follow below is asleep,” said Tankcrvillc. “ I should not 
wonder if it is some one from Mallington. I'll go and see hut before 
he did so he swept up his winnings, and put them in his pocket. Then, 
taking the candle, he walked dowm stairs. 

Alfred Latimer listened, and heard the voice of .lohn Blackmore, the 
gardener’s son ; then looked 'with a haggard eye at the small sum that 
rciiiaiiicd upon the table -less than ten pounds ; but that wars all that 
ho now possessed on earth ; and the next moment Tankcrvillc and the 
messenger entered the room, with an expression of a good deal of 
anxiety in the countenance of the former. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

TiiKRK are many varieties of the post-hoy genus : the loquacious, the 
taentum, the observing, the stolid, the drunken, the grave, the smart, 
the slow, the impassable, the picturesque, and the poetical ; but will 
not he led into a disquisition upon post-boys, and merely say that, of 
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all these vancties, the post-hoy in question belonged to the observing 
class. A iiiind naturally astute, rendered quicker by a considerable 
quantity of drubbing in infancy and boyhood ; the habit of lounging 
about inn-doors and examining all sorts of tilings that passed : the 
necessity of driving multitudes of people whom he did not know, and 
of gathering from various little traits whether they would give three- 
pence, fourpenee, or tivcpcn<*c a mile ; and the cust om of riding and 
tending every devil of a liorse that his master chose to purchase ; all 
those rendered him of an oliscrving disposition, and enabled him to 
judge rapidly of everything he saw. 

Having stopped Ins horses, which were somewhat hot and very tired, 
he got out of the saddle, and turning round looked behind him, to see 
if Alfred Jjatimers landlord w'as coming. He had to wait several 
minutes before the Avorl.hy gardener made his appearance, plodding up 
the lane, and, after a significant glance between him and the post-boy, 
the conversation began as follows; — 

This is a ruin go, Master Wilson,” said the man of liorsiis. 

Ay ! I don't half know what to make of it, ' rejoined the man of 
flowers. 

“ Bo you know much about that young chap as is lodging with you ?” 
asked tlie post-boy. 

“ No : i know nothing at all,” rcjdicd the gardener, ‘‘ except that lie 
pays liis rent. That's mv business, and 1 never mind anything 
else.'' 

“ That's a hint," said the post-boy, “ t!i at I had bettor mind my buwi- 
nciss loo ;— but I can't help thinking, Master Wilson, that 'ere young; 
gentleman they've got bold on is no more mad nor you or J. ’ 

“ Can’t say/’ rejilied the gardener, drily ; ‘‘never see liiin before/’ 

“Did yon hoar what he said to me ?” inquired the other. 

“No; 1 heard him say something, but not what, it was,” answered 
the gJirdcner. “ The truth is, I don't want lo meddle with what doesn't, 
concern me, and ho — — ” 

“ As you get your rent, and I dare siiy it's a good one/’ rejoined he 
of the post, -chaise, with a grin, “ you’d rather that yoiir lodger wasn’t 
disturbed in his. doiiigs. Well, it/s no eoneern of mine either; so I'll 
jog on ;” and thereupon hejiut his foot in the stirrup, and trotted away 
to the inn. 

The post-boy was now left to his own resources, cut, off from the 
expected counsel of the gardener, and much doubting what he ought 
to do. The tivc-pound note which ho had in his brecclics pocket liad a 
snug and comfortable feeling about it, which it would have been un- 
pleasant to part with ; and yet, strange to say, the very fact of Ids liav- 
ing received that five-pound note caused the greatc.st doubt as to 
whether he should keep it. He knew that it had not been given him 
for nothing; .and he had to consider that, if any diBagrecablc consc- 
<[uenoos arose from the detention of the gentleman n^ported to ))c in- 
sane, he was sure to be looked upon as art and part in the transaction, 
in i’onscxpience of his having received so large a sum without a right- 
ful claim. Be.sides all this, he was at heart not at all an ill-disposed or 
dishonest person. He had, also, that 'which alifiost every Englishman 
naturally possesses, from the highest-minded man of honour to the 
lowest Rcaini>— a great disUkb to injustice in the abstract ; and, more- 
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over, thai wliicli all l^lnp^lishmcn. habitually receive — au abhorrence of 
any inlringcineiit of civil liberty. ’ 

But tlieii tJic live-pound note in his pocket felt so comfortable ; and 
the devil, wlio is always at every man’s elbow, ready to take advantage 
of any little circiimKtauee in his fate to load him away from the straight 
path by the most poisuasive arguments, kept pointing out to liim how 
maiiv nice tilings lie could buy, and liow many pleasant things he 
coulil do, with tbc sum of one hundred shillings. 'Honesty and 
pnideiicc required him to resign it: the devil and eonvenienec said, 
keej) it snug; and, between them, poor human nature was in a sad 
})UZZ1>'. 

The internal emotions of the man will have in some way their cxter-» 
nal impression. Our poor post-boy displayed the eniljarrassaaent iu 
wiiicli he was by various vLsi hie signs. Ho rubbed down his horses ten 
times more than was needful — he broke out into an agitated whistle in 
the midst of his hrushing. Tlic ostler asked him wliere he had l)eeu 
so long, and he answered, “Yes — very;” and when he eamc to give 
the landlord the money for the horst's lie had well nigh given him the 
five- pound note into the bargain. Btill he could settle the matter in 
no degree to his satisfaetion. He wished the devil would not tempt 
him, hut file devil would ; and the bundles of bay 'v\ere so equally 
divided, that, like the ass in the fable, he could move on neither the 
one side nor the other, so completely wj\« his mind on the lialanee. 

At lerigtli something occurred to relievo him. A gcntlemaiU': 
chariot drove up to the door of the inn, ami a loud voice shouted u]> 
^hl^ yard, Horses on I ” 

The inn possessed three pair of posters, and at that particular time 
but two post-boys. The ostler called aloud, “Tom! Tom!- horses 
on ! 

“ Where’s Bill cried Tom, which wais our friend’s Christian name. 

“Cone to Hjankington,” answered the ostler. “ C^uick, Tom ; the 
genin3an’s in a nurry, and yon must go.” 

.Now 'fom, as the reader knows, had ridden forty-two miles that day, 
and lie niiglit he well pleased with a little repose; Init thcriMvas no 
remedy for his case, and, carrying hi.s grcat-coat over his arm, he issued 
forth to the inn door, whore the ostler was already busy iu puttiiig-to 
the horse.‘5. The firsi tiling he suav, on giving a glanci‘ in at the car- 
riage windows w'as an immense head, which had apparently seen many 
summers ; hut the ox])rcssion of the countenance thereunto appertain- 
ing he could not well discover, for, in addition to the impediment of 
a pair of spectacles, the eyes wTre cast down, busily reading wdiat 
seemed to be a law-paper. The landlord was making out the ticket, 
but Tom. with a view* to further discoveries, thought lit to approach 
the window', and inquire, “ Where to, sir '? ” 

The gentleman looked up, ami replied, “ To Mallington. How far 
is ii 

“ One and twenty miles good, sir,” replied Tom, iu a desponding 
tone, as if ho thought ho should never get there that nighf. 

His dolorous expression seemed to strike the gentleman, and he 
replied, “ I hope the man in the moon has not come dowui too soon to 
find his waiy to IS^orwieh, for 1 should like very much to be in Mailing- 
ton before eight.” 
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Tom promised to do his best, received the ticket, got into the sad* 
«llc, and drove away, still cogitating upon what lie was to do. The 
journey, however, passed over quietly enough. The horses were fresh 
— a great deal fresher than Tom — hut he himself was moved by that 
sort of irritating doubt which is a great incentive to locomotion ; and 
so he kept his beasts going at a good rate till a little after nightfall they 
entered Mallington, and drove np to the door of the Bagpipes. IMrs. 
3’lnekrose was out in a minute, the ostler made his appearance, the 
chambermaid was seen in the hatdi -ground, and Iavo or three heads 
raised themselves over the blinds ot the tap and the eommercial-rooin. 
In the mcanliinc, Mr. Quattorly entered the inn, and was ushered up 
stairs ; the horses were taken off, and Tom, the posl-boy, (hinking he 
liad earned a right to a little repose, went into the tap, seated liimself 
with his whip in his hand, and called for a pint of beer to begin with. 
While the barmaid was drawing it for him, he suddenly lieanl the 
voice of iMrs. Pluckrosc replying to licr new guest on the iirst lauding, 

ril send the note immediately, sir; but Tm afraid it's no use, for Mr. 
Morton, as I hear, went out early this morning from Mallington House, 
and hasn’t yet returned, and they arc all in a great fuss about him. 
There have been people out all over the country looking for him ; but 
when last 1 heard he had not been found.” 

This speech of the landlady made a deep impression upon Tom, and 
on the impulse of the moment he exclaimed aloud, without noticing 
the presence of a slang-looking young man, who was llii'ting with the 
barmaid through the window, Hang me ! if that isn’t the gentleman, 
they iVre talking of as 1 druv over this morning. I’U go and tell them 
all about it and np he got, with his whip still in his hand, and ap- 
proaolied the foot of ilie stairs. 

“No,” said Mr. Quaitcrly, speaking to Mrs. Pluckrose, still at the 
first landing, ‘‘ I’ll go myself, ma’am, and inquire into this business. 
Let me have somebody to show mo the way.” But just at that moment 
Tom appeared, touching his hat, and saying, — 

“ I think i can tell you more about it nor any one, sir, for I knows 
more nor any one.” 

“ Como u]), then — come up,” said ]\Ir. Quattcrly, quickly. “ Though 
this business seems as dark as mutton-pic, we'll soon have some light 
in it.” 

The moment after, Tom, jMrs. Pluck rose, and Mr. Quatterly were all 
shut in together, in consul tation, and, in about five minutes, the voice, 
i)f the landlady was heard calling from above, — “ Betsy ! -Betsy ! 
Send the l)oy down to Dr, Western to say m'c’vc heard wlicrc IMr. iMor- 
ton is goxio to, and beg him to stop up directly. Tell the ostler to 
get out a chaise directly-— make the boy run all the way.” 

The slang-looking gentleman, of whom we have spoken, had paused 
in his conversation with the ]>armaid to listen to what was taking place 
above ; and when the voice of Mrs. Pluckrose was heard giving the 
above orders, he walked Inistily out of the inn, and hurried down a 
lane at the back ol‘ the street to a small public-house, which we may 
say, by the way, bore not the very best reputation in Mallington. He 
there found seated, our resi)ectablc friends BilliMaltby and Mr. Wil- 
liams, to whom he communicated all that had just tak,cji place at 
the inn. 



Get out the horse, like the devil !*’ wasMiilt]»y’s first CAclamatioii ; 
and as soon ;is the hul had run to perform this errand, lie and IVil- 
liaiiis held a short w hispered eonsiiltation, at the end ol’ whieh a picec of 
paper was pro<-,iirc<J, on which the latter frentlernan wrote a fciv hasty 
lines. In a minute after the youth returned, sa^yiiift- the horse was out. 
The note was entruste<l to him; and he received directions to “ride 
like hell ! ” wliieli wo may naturally concdinle meant as quick as he 
could ^0. 


CHAlTElt XLV. 

A,h may well he supposed, the ncw.s whieh reached Captain Taykervillo 
and Alfred Latimer, to the cfiect that their whole proceedings were 
made known, mid that magistrates ami lawyers were in pursuit of them, 
])rovcd by no means palatahle to those worlhy gentlemen. After 
about live minutes' eonferenee, however, t-aptain Taiikerville made up 
liis mind as to his own course. 

Latimer,” he said, ' I don't know what you intend to do; 
hut Lm otl'; so good -night.” 

Jjatimor looked at him with a stern and haggard eye, hul, for a mo- 
inent, made no answer. At length, however, a smile of scorn, somo' 
what strained and unnatural, came upon his lace: and he said, 

Vou are easily frightened, Taiikerville, and, Idarc say, will he alrai<l 
to emne l)a(;k and give me my revenge when those felloirs are gone. 
You have left me hut a hundred pounds in the house; and you ought 
to give me my revenge at least — if your heart does not fail you.” 

lie s]»oke an untruth when ho jirctoiided to possess the sum ho 
stated ; hut it Avas not Avithont an ohjcet, as he Avcll knew the only sure 
bait ho could hold out to the sAA'indlcr before him Avas money. 

(■aptain 'rankerville rose at it like a hungry trout. “ (,)Ji dear, no !” 
he said — “I'll not baulk yj\i. I’ll come hack as soon as I timl the 
<-oast clear; hut 1 doubt, my Mend, that if you stay, you’ll getiiahhed, 
for Avhat wc have done is no joke.” 

“ J can get hail, if 1 Avnnt it,” replied his eompanion, in a cool tone ; 
^‘hut as you cannot, I fanev, you had better go. 1 shall e.xjnu't you to 
hroaklast at ten ; and I'll hot you five pounds that 1 keep my man in 
spite of them." 

“ Done !” aiisAA'ercd Captain TaiikerA'illc ; and, Avitli a rencAved pro- 
mise to return and give him his revenge, as men term the juax’ess by 
Avhieh they propo.se to plunder a dupe still further, he took liis dejiar- 
ture, and left Latimer and young Blackmore together. 

As soon as he Ava.s gone the note Ava.s c.vamincd once more w ith keen 
attention, and then Mr. Latimer inquired, “How Avill Williams get 
over, tlohu C' 

“In the gig, sir,” replied the gardener’s son. “He has lieeii .allowing 
himself a good deal in ^lalliiigton lately, just t.o proA'e to the folks 
that he had nothing to do Avith cracking the window at the Hall, Init. he 
always keeps a gig rpady, iievcrihclc.ss ; and if lie tells you iu the note 
that he's coming, hy'Jl he over qui<*k enough, for Jack Williatus 
does not lose time. He did not say anything to mo about it, how- 
CA'cr.” 
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Then you had better go where you were told,” «nnswered the yoims: 
gentleman. cannot spare much, but there’s live shillings to bait the 
horse, and you sluill have more by-and-by.” 

He spoke in a calm, ordinary tone ; but when he was once mon 
alone that apparent tranquillity deserted him, and he walked up anti 
down the room for half an Iioiir in a state of agitation approaching 
tlcspair. Again and again he looked at the small sum upon the table, 
and murmured, '' What shall I do and then rocommcnce<l his walk 
with a quick and irregular stej). There was an ear that heard it all, 
and a heart that more than shared his anguish, though without being 
able to conceive tlie circumstances, vague hints trf wliich showed her 
that he was sidlering and in peril. Lucy Edmonds would liavo given 
worlds to have gone in and consoled him ; but she had learned to fear 
him, too, and dared not venture ; and wliilc she was still listening to 
the hurried footfall, she heard the sound of wheels. Then a window 
was thrown open, and Latimer s voi<^e, speaking to some one over the 
garden-wall, inquired, “ Is that you, Williams 

Another voice answered in the affirmative, and then she caught tlio 
sound ol Latimer’s foot descending the stairs. The door below Avas 
opened, and then there was a pause of some minutes, after which two 
persons asx^ended to the adjoining room, and voices Avcrc heard again. 

Lncy listened eagerly — not from curiosity, but from deep intercsl. 
She only heard part, however ; but that part was sulficiont to cause 
very mingled emotions. Once the light of joy rose up in her heart, 
and more than once terror, and anxiety, and grief, took possession ol’ her. 
Her. lip now bore a smile— faint, indeed, although it was the smile of 
hope ; but then again she trembled as she lay, and, turning her face to 
the pilloAv, Avept. To explain the cause of such emotions, we must re- 
late the conversation that took jdace in the other room ; but, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that it Avas but a part, and that a 
small part, whi(rh Lucy Edmonds ovcrlieard, oilicrAvisc the slight gleam 
of hope and happiness that came upon her Avould have been drowned 
out at once in the flood of anguish. 

Williams entered the room AAuth a sIoav step, and, Avithout seating 
himself, stood on one side of the table, Avherc Captain Tajikcrville had 
been placed, Avhile Latimer remained upon the other. “ 1 looked for 
yon all along the road,” lie said, “ thinking that the neAvs might liaA'e 
scared you.'’ 

“ If you had not come soon, I slioidd liaA^c gone after .lolm Black- 
more, and Availed for you there,” replied Latimer. 

“ I calle<l as 1 came by,” said Williams. “ 1 must have got the start 
of them ill setting out, by full half an hour ; and those two spavined 
carcasses that Mrs. Pluckrosc calls post-hors^es Avill be a pretty time 
upon the road, I’ll answer for it. So wc shall have time to talk a bit 
before there is any danger ; and I Avant to say a Avord to yon.” 

“ Well, say aAvay,” ansAvered Alfred Latimer, “ only remember Lucy is 
in there and he pointed Avith his thumb to the door ol the bed-room. 

“Are you married yet ?” asked Williams, aloud. 

“ No,” ansAAxred Alfred Latimer ; “not yet.” . 

“Then J sJia’n’t say anything at all,” ansAvered Williams; “for you 
promised her, and you promised me, and hoAv can 1 trust <^hc man Avho 
breaks his Avord so ?” 
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^'How the devil could T keep it sooner 1 ” replied Latimer. '^Tho 
hanns have been published twice, and to-morrow’s the third time— I 
intend to marry her the next day.” 

“ Will you really ?” asked Williams.- ‘‘You seem devilish lukewarm 
about it.” 

Alfred Latimer called down vengeance on his head, with a fearful 
imprecation, if he did not fulfil his word on the day after the next; 
and then added, I’m not lukewarm at all about it — I’m more deter- 
mined than ever ; for I’ve devilish little to share with her but my 
name, and that she ma^^ as well have as soon as possible. But wdiat 
has all this to do w^th w'hat yofi were going to say ?” 

•‘Why, a good deal,” answered Jack Williams; ‘‘for I intend to hS 
off for Zante on Monday, and you may come too, if you like. But 
you sha’n't come unless Lucy goes as your wife. There’s a ship lying 
ready to sail in the Downs, which will take us all for a trifle ; and 
wdicn we are there, we can follow out what wo arc talking of, you 
know.” 

Alfred Latimer was silent ; and lie ga/.od upon the table wMth bitter 
mortification, as he tliought that the state of poverty to which he had 
reduced himself would prevent him from executing tlic wild and 
iTimirial hut exciting scheme upon which ho had been meditating for 
the last month. Williams looked at him with a thought! ul face, seeing 
Jeai’ly that there was some impediment which made Alfred Latimer 
liosiiate. 

“ C'ome,” he said at length, “if you are thinking of this'‘oiher scheme 
con have in hand, it’s all no use. Malthy told me all about it; and as 
<0011 us 1 heard of it 1 wondered how you could be such a fool as to be 
rakeii in by a pitiful, cowardly vermin, like that Tankcrville, to try 
inyi.lung of the sort. He’s not brave enough to do anything hold anil 
[uaiily ; and you’ll soon have all the magistrates upon you lor your 
pains.” 

“ As to the magistrates,” replied Latimer, “I don’t care a pin, for they 
•an but say that I got hold of this fellow Morton to prevent Louisa 
Jliarlton from marrying a swindler.” 

“Swindler!” said Williams, with a low laugh; “you know better 
hail that ; b!it, hoAVCver, you must keep out of the way, lor if they get 
lold of you, it may ])rcvent you from lending a hand to one scheme 
)r the other. If you w'ould take my advice, you’d just open the door, 
ind let him out, and then come along with me.” 

“ I should like to keei) him in us long as I can,” replied Alfred 
Latimer ; “ for as sure as he gets out he will have the constables after 
ne, and very likely take aw'uy Lucy, too, before W’e arc married. A 
Jiousand things may prevent the people from Mallington coming as 
;oon as we fancy.” 

“ There’s some truth in that,” replied his companion ; “ Imt, at all 
?vcnts, you had better go with me ; keep yourself out of the way 
ill it’s blowTi over ; come back, and marry Lucy on Monday morning; 
ind then let us be off’ over the wild sea«. to a country ^vhere tliere’s 
denty to be done, and where we may lead a life of pleasure and 
ictivity, instead of hanging on here, where man is always flogged back 
into a particular path by laws and customs that he hates, like one out of 
a pack of hounds,” 
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Alfred Latimer shook his head sadly. "I can’t, Williams,” he said ; 

1 can’t. That fellow Tankcrville has cheated me out of almost every- 
thing I had. That's all he’s left me and he pointed to tlie seven or 
eight guineas that lay upon the table. 

That’s bad,” said AVilliams, looking at the money with a grim 
smile. I knew what would come of it, as soon as I heard you had 
anything to do with that fellow again. Ihit come, sir, there’s nothing 
without its remedy ; and what I’ve got to talk to you about will be a 
remedy for this, if you’ve got the courage and determination 1 think 
you have. Though 1 am pretty well off in x>oeket for a single adven- 
ture, yet I haven’t got enough for what I want. We must strike a good 
\trokc before wc go, that ma}' set us off well ; and I know where siicli 
a blow is to he struck.” 

Alfred Latimer raised his fingers, and pointed to the next room ; and 
Williams proceeded in a lower tone. “1 was disajipointed,” he said, 
** wdicn I lirst tried this job ; but 1 sha’n’t be disappointed a second 
time, for 1 have got a key made to the little door that goes into tlie 
stable-yard, and there are no bolts upon it. We should only have to 
get, over the wall, and walk quietly in, shut up the women, quietly to 
pack up what wC want, and be off Maltby had such a fright last time 
that we won’t have him, though we must give liim something to bo 
quiet ; but I only intend to have two with me, and, if you like, you 
may be one.” 

“ Wlicre is it ?” demanded Latimer, in a whisper. Is it Mallingtoii 
Halir’ 

Williams nodded his head, and both remained silent, while Latimer 
first gazed down upon the ground, and then turned his eyes with a 
look of bitter inquiry to the small sum of money upon the table. At 
length bis brow contracted; be set his teeth fust, and muttered between 
them, with a nod of the licad, I will go.” 

That’s right,” said Williams. There is cerlainly to the worth of 
five or six thousand pounds, and i)crhaps more.” 

“ When is it to bo 7” asked bis young companion, eagerly. 

** To-morrow night,” replied Williams ; “ but you bad better come 
with me to-night. All this job about Mr. Morton will make a good 
blind for your being absent. 'iMicn you can come back early on Monday, 
marry Lucy, and be off for the sea.” 

Alfred Latimer agreed to all that he proposed, for his fortunes 
seemed desperate, and, like many another man, without waiting to see 
if, out of the clouds and darkness that surrounded him, some light 
would not break to guide patience and endurance unto brighter things, 
he hurried on upon the path before him, heedless of the abyss that 
yawiictl beneath his feet. 

J will come,” he said, “ I will come. But I must take some things 
with me, and speak to Lucy for a minute, to tell her that I will bo back 
on Monday.” 

had better have everything arranged for your marriage by nine 
o’clock,” said Williams, ^^for the sooner you are away the better. Write 
a note to the parson before you go, and bid Lucy meet you at the 
church with all the traps. Then you can start <at once.” 

“ I will,” replied Alfred Latimer ; “ and I’ll give the note to Lucy to 
take.” 
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“You liadbetter a , threat deal tell her to keep herself out of the way 
all to-morrow morning,” answered Williams, "‘for you can’t toll what 
may happen. We’ll bid John Jilackinore watch about, and let her hnow 
when the people have been here, ao that ahe may come back after- 
wards.” 

The note Avas accordingly Avritten Avith all despatch, and, taking it up 
to carry it to hucy, Allred Latimer Avas putting his little store of 
inoiiey in his pocket, when Williams Avhispercd, “ Give her half of it, 
man — never leave a Avoman without money and, agreeing to the 
suggestion, the young man entered the chamber beyond, and closed 
the door. What Avas said Williams could not distinguish, but he beard' 
a hnv, murmured coiiA'orsation, mingled, he thought, Avith bittpr sobs ; 
and when Alfred Latimer returned, his face Avas flushed and his maimer 
agitated. 

“What’s the matter]” asked Williams. 

“ She fancies something,” answered Latimer, “ and Avanted to stop 
me; but it doesn't signify. Now' 1 am rend}^ to go. But stay, I may 
as Avell put these in my jjocket;” and taking out a brace of pistols from 
a cupboard, he disposed of them as he had mentioned, and followed his 
companion down stairs. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

summons of ^fr. Quatterly Avas not long unattended to by Hr. 
Western, and in less than tAA'cnty minutes he Avalkcd into the inn and 
inquired for the gentleman Avho wished to sec him. The meeting 
betAveen liim and the re.spectable solicitor W'as not as that of two 
strangers, although the.y had never seen each other before ; for as soon 
as Air. Quatterly announced liis name, the rector shook him Avarmly 
by the hand, saying, “ Very happy indeed to see you, niy dear sir. 
But Avhat of our young friend ] Called aA\'ay, doubtless, on this busi- 
ness suddenly ; but indeed he should have gi\'eri some intimation of 
his going, for we haA'c all been in vast alarm about him. One little 
heart in our village is Avell nigh breaking 'W'itli terror; and let me tell 
you that heart is a treasure not to be trifled Avitli.” 

“ What can’t be cured m ust he endured, my dear doctor,” replied the 
solimCiTr 7'** "Samson Avas a strong man, btit'Tie could not <Jriuk out of 
an empty pitcher. Our friend could not give aiiA' intimation of his 
departure, because he did not know he Avas going. You have heard of 
the man A\'ho set out to catch a Tartar. Kow', my dear doctor, our friend 
caught a Tartar who Avould not let him do anything he thought fit to 
do. He aahs not exactly in bodily fear ; for 1 suppose he Avoiild etill 
me out if I Avere to insinuate that such a thing Avas possible ; but he 
Avas not * liber homo.’ ” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the rector, mistaking Air. Quatterly ’s mean- 
ing, and thinking tli^t for some cause, just or unjust, Alorton had been 
arrested ; “ how did tips happen t — I hope no foolish quarrel —no duel '! 
He Avent out early, Louisa said, and ” 

“ Wrong, all w'rong,” replied the old solicitor. “ He AA'as neither in 
the hands of sheriffs’ officers nor of BoAv-strcct officers — neither of the 
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^constabulari US vulgaris/ nor of the 'scrviens ad cliivam, or ‘aclarma/ 
but in the hands of a set of Macegrarii, as I may call them, or buyers 
and sellers of stolen flesh ; they have kidnapped him, (iarried him off in a 
post-chaise, upon the pretemte that he is insane, and taken him to the 

town of , which I passed through about four hours ago— would J. 

had known it then ! ” 

“But who can have done this?” said Dr. Western; “any of the 
parties, think you, to this suit that is pending?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. Quattcrly; “ but this young dog 
who, quitting his rank and station in society, chooses to associate with 
stamps and swindlers. Was not she a dirty slut to sell her bed and 
lie upon.dirt. '! — The rhyme is not correct, but that does not matter - - 
it is no other than young Alfred Jiatimer, to whom he was so kind. I 
told him, T told him ! ^udjl^„brad ill tliC bone wiU.„.ii.c.Y,cu:.,i;uinQ out 
of^the flesh. Y ou can't inako a silk i)urse out of a sow’s ear. Blit 
there 18 the roll of wheels, and it must be the chaise I ordere<l, so that 

the best thing you and I can do is to step in, go over to , and 

ensure his 1 iberation as fast as possible. Y ou are a magistrate, I think '{ ” 

“But not for that county,” replied Dr. Western. “Besides, my 
dear sir, 1 am not prepared for this journey : to-morrow is Sunday, 
and <luty must, of course, be done in my church.” 

“ Very unfortunate, very uiifortimatc,” said Mr. Quatterly ; “but 
surely you could get back in time for that, and 1 shall require some 
person to identify me as Timothy Quatterly, Bsquire. At all events, 
you’ll come over as soon as possible to-morrow, for we may have difti- 
cultioH, especially if they have taken care to get or manufacture a cer- 
tificate of insanity, which seems probable, from the account of the 
post-boy, and who says that they showed him some sort, of paper 
about somebody being mad.” 

Dr. Western was somewhat puzzled how to act. He saw, indeed, 
that his presence miglit be absolutely necessary to Morton’s imme- 
diate liberation, and yet he knew not where to find any one ou the spur 
oi the occasion to do duty for him in his church. At length, however, 
the worthy solicitor broke in upon his reverie, saying, “ Well, you must 
come to-morrow, at all events, and I will go on to-night to have all 
ready. I will go on with the bottle and bag, and you can come after 
on little !aek nag. I must not forget, however, to take this post-boy 
with me, for 1 must have evidence on oath of our friend having been 
carried ofi’ of the parties to the crime, and of the place to which he 
has been carried.’* 

“ He can be sworn before me,” said Dr. Western ; “ it does not 
matter in wliat county he makes his deposition, provided it be pro- 
perly attested.” 

“True, true,” replied Mr. Quatterly. “We’ll have him up. You 
shall swear him, and I’ll be the clerk.” 

Thus saying, Mr. Quattcrly rose, rolled his great body on his small 
legs to the door, and going out, descended at once to the ground-floor 
of Mrs. PliickroBc’s dwelling, where he advanced to the door of the 
tap-room and threw it open. ^ 

“ Hie ! you sir,” cried Mr., Quatterly, as his eye instantly rested on 
the post-boy. “ Be so good as to come up stairs /' and he went on to 
mutter to himself, not venturing to say it aloud, for fear of confound- 
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tiie man’s comprehension, "Up-stairs, down-stairs, in my lady’s 
chamber.” 

As he did so, however, he swept over with his eve the rest of the 
j)ersons assembled in tl«o room, tiirnini;' himself half round at the 
same time, as if to depart. Suddenly he came to a full stop, and 
tlusu marched straight up to a man dressed in a jacket and apron, who 
sat on the otlier side of the room, with a pot of beer before him. If 
any body bad taken the trouble to look at that man’s countenance 
when Mr. Qnattcrly’s large and remarkable head first presented itself 
in the tap, be would have seen a hue like that of death spread itself 
over his cheeks and lips. Yet, though evidently terrified at some^^ 
tiling, he seemed fascinated like tlie bird by the serpent, y,nd con- 
tinued gazing in the solicitors lace with a vacant and stone-like stare 
till Mr. Quattcrly stood directly before him, saying, “ Oh, ho ! ” with a 
very remarkable emphasis. Then his teeth began to cliat/tor in liis 
liead, and though he gasped twice, as if in the attempt to speak, no 
sounds issued forth from his unclosed jaws. 

Mr. Quattcrly remaine<l the space of about a minute silent, but at 
length ho spoke in an authoritative tone, saying, “lie so good as to 
got up, sir, and walk through that door, then take the turning to the 
left, and up stairs to the first landing. Posbboy, follow him close, 
and be ready to chevy in case he runs.” 

lint the ])oor wretch had no such design. Ife rose as he was 
directed, moved like an automaton to the door, which the post-boy 
opened for him, walked up the stairs, and there, at tlic top of the first 
landing, stood with his liead bent down, his hands clasped together 
before him, and the same death-like hue upon his face. 

Walk in,” said Mr. (piattcrly, who followed close, and, at the same 
time, opened the door of the sitting-room. The man obeyed ; and as 
he entered, with Mr. Quattcrly behind, Dr. Western inquired, with a 
glance at his habiliments, which were certainly very un-post-boyish, 
*• Is this the man?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Quatterly. “This is the man who robbed me 
of upwards of a thousand pounds the other day and, turning (piiok 
upon the unfortunate Mr. Wilkins, he inquired, “Well, sir, what have 
you to say for yourself < ” 

The man found a voice this time, but it was only to murmur in the 
hollow tone of despair, “ Nothing;” and while he uttered that single 
but expressive word of self-condemnation, he still remained with his 
head bowed down, and his liands hanging powerless before him. 

“ Nothing!” said M.r. Quatterly, ivlio was eviileutly a good deal 
excited : “ that’s a poor excuse, sir — ^\'ct, after all, it is iH*rhai»s the 
best you could make. Tell me, sir, was not I a kind master fo you ? 
Did I not pay you welll Were you over kept out late at nights if I 
could help it ? Did I ever make you sit up till morning copying old 
papers and investigating titles, if I could do the work mj^self Did 
1 ever refuse you a holiday when it w'as possible to grant it ? Did 1 
sliow myself mijustr-harsh — ^unfeeling ? ” 

“Never, never 1 ” yeplied the man, warmly. “You were all that 
was kind and good, and I am a fool and a scoundrel.” 

“ There’s some grace left,” said Mr. Quatterly, in a loud aside spoken 
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over Ins shoulder to Or. Western, and then demanded, And prr.y 
what do you deserve, and what do you expeet ? ” 

“Punishment,” replied the man Wilkins; “though, Ood knows ! 
Pvc been punished enou^^li since.” 

“ 7 \y, the heart has been at work, has it?” said Mr. Qiiatterly; 
“ but tell me, sir, was it fear or remorse that smote you i ” 

“Both,” replied the culprit earnestly ; “ fear brecdini;- remorse- In 
the iirst place 1 have hocn tormented by that fiend C'aptaiii Tankcr- 
villc. He found me out, and preyed upon me, thrcatciiinj^’ con- 
tinually to give me up to justice, till he had obtained all he thought, 
he could get. Then ho sent me off in tliis guise on the road to the 
Bca-coast. But here remorse came upon me, and T determined to send 
you haelc all tliat lie had left mo, except what was just enough to carry 
me to another laud.'’ 

“What’s that you say ■” cried M r. Qiiatterly; “you detennined to 
send it back ( I much fear you would have gone on nibbling, iny 
good friend, till the clieesc was all eaten up.” 

“Ko, indeed, sir,” answered the wretched man ; “ I’ve got the letter 
and the notes here in my pocket, all Ibldcd up and scaled ready t.o send 
off, and with them arc the papers which 1 took at the same time — here 
they arc.’’ 

“ Let’s SCO, let’s see,” cried Mr. Quattcrly, and he took from Iub 
former clerk's hand a large lawyer-like packet, which he broke into at 
once, and took out a bundle of notes and papers which he looked over 
carefully. Then turning to the delinquent, he said, “Here arc all the 
documents, and six hundred and eighty-five pounds. There is some- 
'wherc above four hundred pounds wanting. What have you kept for 
yourself! and what did you give to that fellow Taukcrvillo!” 

“ I gave him three hundred and ninety pounds,” replied the man ; 
spent nine pounds on iiiy way hither, and I’ve got fivc-and- twenty 
pounds in my bundle up stairs.” 

“ You’ve only kept fivc-and-iwenty pounds, then !” said Mr. Qiiatterly. 
“ You’ll swear you gave him all the rest 

“ 1 will,” replied the clerk ; “ I have no more, and I spent no more.” 

“And positively you intended to send this letter!” continued the 
solicitor. 

The man hoAveil his head, saying, “Jt would liavc gone to 
night.” 

“What do you think of all this, eh!” demanded Mr. (Qiiatterly, 
looking over ]ii.s shoulder to Dr. Western ; but the post-boy sociiiod to 
consider that the question was addressed to himself, for he advanced a 
step or two from the door, and pulling a loiigJock of hair which hung 
down from the front of his head over his forehead, he, brought his chin 
thereby down upon liis cravat, saying, “ 1 think, sir, as how the young 
man intends to make reparation : and as for that Captain Tankervillc, 
why. Lord bless ’cc ! he was one of them fellows as carried off the 
gentleman from the common.” 

“ The deuce lie Avas !” exclaimed Mr. Qiiatterly; “then the murder's, 
out, for that fellow’s up to any mischief. But are you quite sure he 
was one?” 

“That I am, your honour,” replied the post-boy, “for one of them 
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called him captain, and t’ other called him Tankorvillc, and them two 
put to2:cther iiiakes (Japtain Tankerville, I think.” 

Undoiiljtedly,” replied Mr. (^natterly ; but that brings us back to 
tlie point. You, boy, come hither to thiR table, and make a true and 
particular statement before this gentleman, who is a magistrate, of all 
that took place regarding the abduction of Mr. Mort-on. You, sir,” he 
continued, turning to Mr. Wilkins, and pointing to the side of the 
7'ooni furthest from the window, ‘‘sit down in that corner, and don’t 
hudge a step till J tell you. I’ll transport that fellow Tankerville, if 
there’s law in tlie land; and sliall l)o transported myself to do so.” 

“ f don’t know, sir, whether you know the chaise is at the <loor,” said 
^Irs. Pluckrosc, putting her head into the room; “but 1 shoiild think, 
surely, you would want some supper before you go.” 

“1 want a Hihle, in tlic first ])lacc, madauj,” replied Mr. Quattorly ; 
“and then supj)cr, for 1 do begin to foci hungry; but do not lot us be 
interrupted till 1 ring;” and all the arrangcincnts being made, the de- 
j)osition of the i)o.st-boY was taken in ])roper form. Dr. Western, then 
rising, proposed to walk up to Alalliiigtoii Ilonso to relieve the. ai>pi'e- 
homsions of Mi.ss Charlton. 

“Take my advice, 1113” dear sir,” said Mr. i^iiatterl.v, “talk as little 
about this business as pos.sible — give no further cxj)lanations than 
needful. Just put the young lady’s mind at rest, and say no more. 
You see,” lie continued, advam^ing to ].)r. Western, and laying the fore- 
finger of his right hand upon the lappcl of that gciitlemau’s coat, “you 
sec, niy dear sir, there are various motives for caution in this matter. 
In the iirst place, it does not do to let our proceedings be known, lest 
tlie jiei'soiis implicated should liop the twig, as schoolboys term it. In 
(he next place wo are not certain what course our friend ma,v think 
tit to pursue in regard to the gentry concerned in this outrage. One 
of tJiem is, it appears, a ver}- near connection of a certain fair lady 
and besi<les, his own peculiar idiosyneras}' — wliieh, of all the idiosyn- 
crasie.s that J ever know, is most opjioscd to a fuss, a.s I term it — would 
])rohably lca<l liiiu to pass over tlie matter rather than to make an}" 
noise about it.” 

“1 don’t sec liow sccrcc}" can he obseiwed,” said Dr. ATc.^tern gravol}", 
“as so many persons are aware of the particulars: licrc arc tlujsc two 
men now in the room, besides Mrs. riuckrose, who has, like other 
ladies, a tongue not always to be restrained.” 

“Mrs. riiickro.se knows nothing about it,” said Mr. (,)uattcrly ; “for 
as soon as ever I was sure the information mus really coming, and I had 
told her to send for you, I turned her out of the room. Then, as to 
+hat man,” and lie pointed to his clerk, I shall take him over with me. 
The other follow in the corduroys has been already well cautioned, 
knows he may get into a scrape, and upon the whole seems to be a 
very well-disposed person, who understands tliat it i.s better to keep 
his breath to cool his porridge than waste it in vain gossijiing. Yois 
luivcn’t said anything to anybod}" 3'ct, post-boy, have you T 

“Not a word, sir,”, replied the man. 

“ Well, then, if 3^11, take m3' advice,” said ^Mr. Quatterl}', “as soon as 
your horses are fed and rested, you’ll bring them over after me, for it’s 
as well to keep yourself out of temptation.” 

The post-boy promised to observe these injunctions faithful!}'. Dr. 
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Western went to execute his comfortable mission to Louisa, and Mr. 
Quatterly called for his supper, preparatory to setting out. He seated 
himself, cut off’ a slice of the cohl beef, and put a piece in hismoutJi- 
then turned his eyes to the comer, where the culprit sat as still as 
marble, like a statue of despair. Mr. (iuatterly looked embarrassed, 
^nd felt it unpleasant to cat in the presence of so much misery. He 
took a glass of wine, but that did not do any better, and he looked at 
the culprit again with a hesitating expression of countenance. The 
man had not moved an inch, and Mr. Quatterly laid down the knife 
and fork which he had just resumed, saying, Come, Wilkins, draw 
tbrward your chair and take some supper.” 

‘‘I cannot, sir,” replied Wilkins; “ I have no appeiitc.” 

The devil you haven't !” said Mr. Quatterly; I’m glad to liear it 
— it’s a good sign;” and bolting a few hasty mouthfuls, he drank 
another glass of wine, descended the stairs, made Wilkins get into the 
post-chaise first, and was soon rolling away towards the town which he 
had quitted a few hours before. 


CHAPTEK XLVII. 

Mat.lington had rung all the morning with tlic disappearance of Mr. 
Morton, and the Misses Martin had, derived so much comlbrt from the 
fact, that tlicy could not help endeavouring to extract a liflle more 
from it during the evening. They whispered together with tlio young 
surgeon, shruggc<l their shoulders, professe<l that they had been per- 
fectly sure bow it would turn out, and called upon one or two of their 
neighbours to bear witness to the fact of their prophecies having been 
antecedent to the event. 

“Poor Mrs. (Uiarlton !” said Miss Martin, “I'm very sorry for her; 
but 1 wonder that she made such a fuss about it. It would have been 
better to have kept it (]uict, I can’t help thinking. But how docs she 
bear it, Mrs. Windsor I for really T am sorry for lier, more sorry a great 
deal than for Miss Louisa, for she’s a girl of sense, and must be glad 
that before matters wont too far he has been I’ound out.” 

“ Found out !” said Mrs. Windsor. “ Gone out, I supi>osc, you mean, 
Miss Martin.” 

“Oh dear, no !” replied Mathild.a, “my sister means found out. 1 
don’t know what you can call it, Mrs. Windsor, when there are bills 
posted up all over the place for a gentleman, and as soon as he sees 
them he takes himself off’, but being found out i’or what lie really is.” 

“And what may that be V’ asked Mrs. Wirnlsor. “ 1 really don’t know 
what you mean 1” 

“ Why, I suppose there can be no doubt in the mind of anybody who 
has eyes, cars, and understanding ; that this Mr. Morton, who has been 
down here, is the felonious clerk that has been advertised for.” 

“Keally I think not," rcjdicd the housekeeper of Mallington House; 
“ and I don’t at all doubt that we shall soon hear of Mr. Morton again 
— I hope in safety, though I have some apprehensions on that score 
after what happened before.” 

“ Oh ! I dare say he’s skulking about in some of the woods or places,” 
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replied Miss Mathilda Martin : “very likely over at Wenlock; where he 
was so fond of going; but I dare say the officers will find him out." 

Mrs. Windsor did not condescend to answer, but played out her 
I rubber in silence; and about nine o'clock, or a little before, took her 
leave, and left the Misses Martin in possession of the field. They 
triumphed wonderfully — they were elotpicnt^ — they were pathetic — ^ 
they were sublime ; they left nothing unsaid that could be said upon 
ibe subject of Mr. Morton, Mrs. Charlton, and Louisa; and they even 
touched episodically upon Dr. AVe.stern. In the meanwhile l^lrs. 
AAMndsor walked up the hill towards Mallington House, not very slow, 
})Ci^iiuso she thought her mistress might want her; not very quick, be** 
cause she wa.s in a meditative mood. Mrs. Windsor was endow'id with 
a quality usually ascribed to a certain small animal with a long tail 
accustomed to frequent the drains and minor passages of not the 
newest mansions in the world, which quality is a certain inherent 
prescience of the approaching fall of the house. By aid of this gift the 
iiousckeopcr had arrived at the conclusion that Mrs. Charlton was in a 
somewhat tottering condition. At the same time it appeared to her 
that Miss Charlton and Mr. Morton were likely to build up a dwelling of 
a much more stable construction, and she was strongly disposed to 
<lctacb herself from the dilapidated, and attach herself to the perfoed. 
house. The only consideration, indeed, was whether she was likely to 
succeed in the latter part of her object, 1)ut Mrs. Windsor bad all her 
life boon a very shrewd woman. 8be had been peculiarly kind and 
civil to Jjouisa Charlton at all times, with a degree of foresight which 
]\rrs. Charlton her.sclf had not possc.sKed. She liad never exactly 
taken the young lady’s part against her mistress ; for not only would 
that have been dangerous as aficcting Mrs. Charlton, but Mrs. Windsor 
had a strong notion that the appearance of ingratitude towards 
a person whom she had so long served, would l>e no passport to the 
favour of Louisa. vShe had, tlierefore, never blamed anything that 
Mrs. Charlton did —she had never opposed any of her unjust or unwise 
acts towards J^ouisa — but by a thousand little marked and kindly 
attentions, especially apparent at those times wlien the young lady was 
suflering under any of the mortifications inflicted on her by her step- 
motlier, she luid not only endeavoured to soothe and comfort licr, but 
cast an implied censure upon the conduct which required such coun- 
teraction. Thu.s Ml’S. Windsor imagined that her chance was a fair 
one, even as matters stood at that moment ; and as she foresaw that a 
time was coming when a breach was likely to take place between Mrs. 
Charlton and her step-daughter in regard to the man’iage of the latter 
with Mr. Morton, she thought several little picc(j8 of ird’ormatioji 
which she possessed, and which might be mo.st serviceable to the two 
young people, miglit form a linlc between her and them, whicdi would 
render her station in their regard quite secure. Something was neces- 
sary, how’ever, as an excuse for deserting the intcrc.stB of her mi-stress, 
and she could think of nothing better than a personal <]uarrcl, which 
would put Mrs. Chariton in theyvrong towards herself. Slie saw every 
probability, indeed, of, such a result being easily brought al)out, for 
Mrs. Charlton had been very irritable of late, and had vented p, good 
deal of that irritability upon Mrs. Windsor. Mrs. Windsor had sub- 
mitted hitherto in silence, because she thought it would he politic so 
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to do, l)ut. as she calculated that a crisis was very near at hand, she 
now dote rmiiicd to submit no lon^jcr, but to retaliate in such a manner 
as to call forth tlio whole of Mrs. Charlton’s spleen, without, however, 
putting herself in the wrong. One thing, too, she especially deter- 
mined to refrain from, and that was from all allusion to her knowledge 
of Mrs. Charlton’s secret plans for the future, or acts in the past, till 
the moment when it might he necessary to proclaim them aloud, for 
she was well aware that that excellent lady had sufficient art to govern 
her i)assions completely if she found it daiigcrous to display them, and 
to avoid anything like a quarrel with her housekeeper, ’if she believed 
it to be more for her interest to be friends with her. 

AVith, these resolutions, Mrs. Windsor rang the servants’ bell at 
Mallington House. 


CHAPTER XLYUL 

Oh, doubt and uncertainty, what terrible states they are amongst the 
perilous things and anxious circumstances of this mortal life ! ilow 
the news of the battle fought, how the howling of the angry stonn, 
will fix the fangs of those tavo demons upon the heart of the mother 
or the wife ! — how they tear the breast of the absent for the loved afar 
— how tliey aggravate all pangs - how they mingle the hitter drop 
with many a cup of joy ! 

They were the companions of Lucy"jEdmonds through the livelong 
niglU after .Vlfrod Latimer left her; and many a dark and terrible 
form they took, as, with sleepless eyes, she lay and revolved the past, 
the x>rcscnt. and the future, — all sad, all cloudy, all full of frowning 
menace. Whither was he gone? she asked herself. What to do? — 
what, new folly, what new sin, what new crime to commit ? AVould he 
indeed return as lie had said t- or was she abandoned as well as betrayed 
— cast off upon the hard world — homeless, defenceless, powerless, 
fatherless? Her heart sunk low — low, till it liardly licat. Was it not 
in his character to do so? — was it not man’s accustomed dealings with 
the. weak '! — were not all his actions, since she had seen them closely, 
evidences that he could so act? The very doubt ivas worse than 
death ; yet she strove not to believe it, for she loved him still. She 
tried to shut out conviction of his faults and of his nature ; hut still 
she doubted, and doubt was agony. 

Then came the fears for him. What would *bc the end of such a 
course as he was pursuing? — what the consequences that must sooner 
or later fall upon liis head ? All was wild uncertainty ,* but, like the 
clouds of a thunder-storm, the phantoms of. the future, tliough vague 
and changing, still took a thousand dark and terrible forms. Atiniitc 
after minute passed away, hour after hour went by, but every minute 
brought some fresh pang, every hour was consumed in bitterness and 
dread. 

At length the day began to dawn, and the faint grey light of the 
autumnal morning streamed in through the lxa*If-clo8ed curtains ; but 
it woke no joy. Faint and sick at heart, weary, desponding, and filled 
with dark remorse, daylight brought no day to Lucy Edmonds’s heart. 
Within it all was night. Still she lay and pondered for some time 
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longer; but at length hearing sounds in the house, and remembering 
the injunctions laid upon her to go out early and remain absent long, 
she rose and dressed herself, and walked languidly into the other 
room. The maid of the house was clearing the table, and the sight of 
the bottles and glasses and scattered cards made poor Lucy feel sick at 
heart. She turned away to the window, bidding the girl bring break- 
fast ({uickly. 

The sight of some people in their Sunday clothes, recalled to her 
mind the note which had been left with her for the clergyman of tlie 
jiarish, and the words of assurance that Latimer had then spoken, and 
she seized upon them eagerly as food for hall-famished hope. “Oh, 
Ycs ! ” she thought, “ he will come back — he will keep his word : ” and 
hurrying into the other room again she brouglit forth tli» letter, 
and gazed ui.)on it with one faint ray of light breaking in upon her 
darkened heart. 

The maid Innught in the breakfast, and Lucy began to say somc- 
tbing to her, but hesitated and then stopped. The girl was slow in 
laying the table, and at length, as she was just quitting the rooiii, 
Lucy said, “ 1 wish to speak wilh j’oiir master— presently.” 

The last word was added with a view to further <lela}’, but the mriid 
had not been gone five minutes when the landlord of tlie house ai*- 
3 )carcd, iiKpiiring, “ Did you want me, ma’am I ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Lucy, hesitating and embarrassed. “ Mr. Latimer 
will bo out all to-day, but will be back to-morrow morning early, and 
he wished me to gi\c this letter to the clergyman of the parish — 
‘Where does he live ?” 

The man gave her the information which she required ; and tlitui, 
seeing that she was embarrassed, be goo<l-l)nm on redly added, “ 1 siip- 
]u)se it’s about your marriage, ma’am. I lieard the banns published 
ior tlie second time last Sunday.” 

It was a. great relief to Juicy, but yet her face turned crimson, and 
her heart beat terribly. “ Yes,” she said, when she recovered breath ; 
^‘it is to take i)lacc a little after nine to-morrow, and Mr. Latimer told 
me to ask if you would be kind oiiougli to — to — to go with me to the 
<-hurdi, as I liuvc no friends here ; ” and overjiotrercd at the thought 
that slic had no friends who would own her anywhere, poor Jvucy 
covered her eyes with her handkerchief and W(q)t. 

“ I will, madam, with ])leasure,” replied the gardener. “ Come, come, 
don't take on so. ^Most people have to be married once, and it’s not 
such a terrible alliiir, after all. I was married once myself. Shall I 
take the note for you '( ” 

“No, 1 thank you, sir," replied Lucy, wiping her eyes; “1 promised 
to deliver it myself.” 

Though she said no more, the man still remained ; and Lucy, mis- 
understanding his object, inquired, “Did Mr. Latimer pay the rent 
last week '( ” 

“Oh ! yes, ma’am,” replied the gardener; “wc always have a week 
ill advance, lie paid everything yesterday morning up to Saturda]^ 
next, but I hope, l»m sure, that 1 shall have you for a lodger a long 
while after you arc Mrs. Latimer.” 

“ I trust so,” replied Lucy, merely for something to say, “ for it is a 
very pretty place, and the lodging is very comfortable.’' 
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“ One thing 1 wanted to ask, ma'am,” continued the landlord, after 
another pause ; “ what’s to be done with the gentleman whom they 
say is insane — with him, J mean, whom Mr. Latimer and the rest, 
brought in yesterday and shut up in the room where he liad the ])ars , 
put Ho must have some breakfast and dinner, I suppose.” ^ 

I don't know anything about him,” replied Lucy, with surprise ; 

I heard a good many people coming and going yesterday, but I was 
in the other room, and am not aware of what happened.” 

“ W ell, ma’am, he can’t starve,'’ replied the landlord. 

^MJh! certainly not,” exclaimed Lucy; “he must have all that is 
necessary, of course. Can you not take it to him'l” 

' “ WI»y, you see, ma'am, 1 don’t like to have anythinj^to (k^viUi the 

mattciV’ answered the gardener, “besides, the door is lowed, and I 
luiven’t gol, tlic key.” 

“ 1 suppose this is it,” said Lucy, taking a large key from the mantel- 
piece.” 

But the landlord still shook his head, saying, “ T don’t like to have 
anything to do with it. But the man must have victuals, tliat’s clear;” 
and he took a stej) back, as if to quit the room. 

Poor Lucy was sadly embarrassed : she knew not what' to say, or how 
to act, and the whole story confounded and perplexed her. “ Mad !” 
she thought — “what can Alfred have to do with a madman 1 " After 
a long t>ausc for consideration, however, she inquired --“Is he dan- 
gerous r’ 

“ Oh dear, no !” replied the landlord. “lie seemed quite quiet. For 
my part, J should not have thought him mad at all.” 

“ Then 1 will go to him myself,” said Iniey, “ if you will send up th(‘ ^ 
maid to go with me, and see that he does not hurt me.” 

The worthy host did us she required; and though he had ver>' little 
doubt that the gentleman uj) stairs was just as sane as he was himself, 
yet he remained with the door optm in the little parlour below, to 
insure that, they should have assistance in ease of need, lii the mean 
while, Lucy, having })iit on her bonnet and shawl to go out, followed 
by the girl, approached the door above — in some tn'.pidation, it must, 
he confessed. Ihit there seemed no other means of insuring that the 
person within, wdioevcr lie Avas, should have that atiention which 
humanity required : and A\dt1iout j)ausing to give lime for fear to over- 
poAver heu’, she put the key in the lock and opened the <loor. The first 
object that met her eye Avas Mr. Morton seated at the table, and look- 
ing straight towards her. She stood for an instant motionless and 
speechless. Her countenanee w^as pale, too, for fear was the first im- 
pression ; but the next instant th(^ blood rushed up into her face, and 
exclaiming, “ Oh, Heaven !” she iW dowm the stairs before Morton 
could rise to speak with her, and in anotliet minute w'as out of the 
house. Hurrying on Arith a quick pace, she walked into the toAvn Avith 
all her thoughts in confusion and disarray. Gradually, Iiow'caxt, she 
heciime more tranquil, though it w'as a sad and dark tranquillity : an 
oppressive leaden weight, irom the sad conviction that her w'orst sus- 
picions of him w ho had so Avronged herself w ere all too true. 

Yet there AA'as no choice before her what to d» ; she Avas the creature 
of his will, entirely dependent upon him. She had no means of cgfcapc 
from the situation in which .she was placed — her fate was sealed' and 
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irrevocable. The only thing that could bring the slightest ameliora- 
tion was to become his wife, and link herself to him for ever — to him. 
whom she knew to be a villain, not only to woman, but to man. 
s])air luiK its own after a time she thought clearly of 

^RTCr^iniouJcTTfo, and determined to execute all that- he had enjoined. 
Still she had some dread of again meeting Morton; and, looking 
anxiously up each street as she went, she made her way round by the 
loast-frcqucnted jiarts of the town to the dwelling of the clergyman. 
Thence, after leaving Latimer’s note, she directed her steps into the 
country, which was smiling in all the beauty of a fresh autumnal day. 
'file atmosphere was peculiarly clear, the leaves of the trees were just- 
tinged with the first yellow hues of advancing decay, the distant 
country looked purple in the earl 3" light, and a small stream' danced 
along by the road side in sparkling eddies and luiniatiiro catanxets. 
Ilut the face of nature had lost its loveliness for LiR\y Edmonds, and 
every object which once would have seemed bright and beautiliil to her 
(‘yes, Avas now only full of sad remembrances. 

At the distance of al»out a mile and a half from the town tlicrc was 
a small village, and a neat church, evidently of very ancient structure; 
for the yews in the cliurc^hyard, and the ivy upon the walls, showed the 
groAvth of many centuries, and the old Norman arch of the porch, 
Avith its deep and manifold mouldings, softened and pared JiAvay b.ythe 
hand of times spoke the reign of some early king, before the house of 
Anjou obtained i)os8oasion of the crown. As Lucy approached, the 
boll began to ring Avith a cheerful and \'et solemn sound, calling the 
villagers to .sup])licatc and glorify God on the appointed day of rest. 
But, oh ! how sadly did that clmue sound in the ear of poor Lucy 
Edmonds Avhat memories did it not Avakc of the days of youth, when 
she, AAdth the rest, went forth in her Sundax’^ attire, beneath the j>ro 
tectioii of parental love, to prayer, to praise, and to instruct, ion. She 
looked up Avistlully toAvards the church — she longed to go in Avith 
others wJio Avere bending their steps towards the gate ; but her Iieari 
sank, and she felt a fear and a dread. 

She lingered, lioAvevor, for a time in the ehurchyaHl, watching the 
passers ]»y, and her eye from time to time rested upon the tombstones, 
where, aTiiongst liomcly phrases of coinmendatioii on the gone, -she 
found many a text of Scripture full of hope and consolation. 

“ (.k)me unto me all tliat travail and arc heax^y laden, iwad I will 
refrcsl) you," said the inscription on one tomb ; and another bore, “ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate xvith the Eather, Jesus Christ the 
righteous, an<l he is the propitiation for our sins." She took heart as 
she read, and with bcnt-dowii e,ycs mid a slow step she entered the 
church witli the rest. She had not known comfort before since she 
loft her father's house, but as she jirayed and listened she gained both 
consoUition and strength. She resolved thenceforward to have but one 
rule for her life. 

If he keeps his xvord,” she thought, to-rnorrow he Avill be my hus- 
band, and I am bound to believe him in all that is right ; but, what- 
ever be his own course, he shall not induce me to take any part 
in . what is wrong." • 

With this resolution she bent her way back to the toxvn again, took 
the path to the house she had inhabited, and rang the bell. The door 
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wa« opened by tbe gardener himself. “ Well, ma’am, he’s gone,” he 
said, as soon as he saw her : I couldn’t stop him, you know, when 
you left the door open, so 1 thought it best to be civil.” 

“ You (lid quite right,” said Lucy, in a calmer tone than she could 
have used in the morning. “ I foolishly went away as quickly at^ 
1 could, for fear of hearing that gentleman’s reproaches, though I 
had no share in the injury that has been done him.” 

“Why, he did not seem at all inclined to reproach any one, ma’am,” 
said the gardener ; “ he seemed a very civil sort of gentleman, indeecl, 
and not mad in tlie least, I’m sure, lie asked a great many questions 
about yon, and stayed half *an hour, I dare say, talking.” 

Lucy did not. venture to inquire what Mr. Morton’s questions had 
been, and, for fear she should hear what might he painful to her, she 
answered (lukrkly, “ (.)h ! no, he is not mad at all. However, 1 sliould 
not Avisli to sec any one to-day, and should there be gentlemen hero in- 
quiring after him, you can assure them tliat he is gone.” 

“ 1 hope, ma’am,” said the landlord, with hi.s liabitual view to liis 
own intcre.^t. “ that if INlr. Jiatiiner should make any row al)Out liis 
being let. out, you will acknowledge you did it ?” 

Lucy bowed her head, replying, “I will do so, certainly.” 

Several hours passed by, and evening was approaching; when tlic 
maid took up a note, saying that a man had brought it from the inn. 
He was waiting to sec if there was any answer, the girl added. Lucy 
opened it with trembling hands, but glancing her eye at once to the 
bottom of the i>aper, she saw the word Western, and turning again to 
the'beginning, read the following lines 

“f griev(i much for you, Lucy, and believe, my poor child, that you - 
:arc more sinned against than siiiuiug. T luivo good reason to suppose 
that you have been very badly used; hut if this young man i.s really 
•willing to make you his wile, I will say nothing to dissuade you from 
'Consculiiig to a step which is the only reparation ho can otic]*. 1 do 
.trust, however, Lucy, that the iust met ions you have .received, the reli- 
gious principles which were (;arly implanted in your mind, and the ex- 
ample of your excel lent parents, have not been so east away as to 
admit the ]iossil)ility of your continuing with him if this imhappy 
young man should neglect or delay to fultil his promises, idy eye i.s 
upon you, and it will become my duty to exhort you most cariiCBtly to 
quit him at once in case of any delay taking place. Should you follow 
iny counsel, and thereby show true repentance for any error you may 
have committed, which I believe to be less tluiii many might suppose, 
•come at once to me, and no effort shall he wanting on my part to place 
you in a situation of comfort, and to screen you from those reproaches 
and that lianl treatment which never yet awoke an impenitent heart, 
-and can only add to the pangs of one that fs truly penitent. Y^ou have 
known me from your, infancy, and can trust me both as a coim.scllor 
and as your sincere friend. 

“It. Western.” 

Long after she had read the letter and dismissed the maid, Lucy 
gazed at the lines with emotions very mixed, but yet hope predomi- 
nated ; for that very Avord “ friend ” at the end had something hahny 
and comforting to her breast. The rest of the evening pa-ssed over 
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tranquilly, and Lucy was glad to be alone. For many clays before 
solitude had been burdensome, terrible, to her; but now it was a 
relief, for the only light that she could receive, the only hope that could 
find place in her bosom, had been given from the high, pure source 
that offers peace to all who will accept it. 


CHAPTEE XLIX. 

The butler opened the door of Mallington House, in answer to Mrs. 
"Windsor s bell, and looked at her with a meaning smile as she entered, 
saying, “ You’ll get it ma’am, to-night, I’ve a notion; for Mrs. Oharl- 
t<»n’s in a queer wfiy. She has scolded Miss Louisa till sbe cried, and 
at dinner she rowed me for the best part of an hour. 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. '\\^indsor, drily, without the slightest appear- 
ance of intimidation. “ I do not think she will scold me, for I have 
uot done anything to deserve it and she pulled off her clogs delibe- 
rately in the little vestibule. 

“ Perhaps that is the very reason why she will,” replied the butler, 
watching Mrs. Windsor in the delicate operation she was performing. 
“ At all events, she has gone to her dressing-room, and rang for you 
three times, and she told Smith, Avho went up, that your conduct was 
100 had, and that she would put up with it no longer. >So, if I were 
you, .1 would just keep away till to-morrow.” 

“Oh dear, tio !” replied Mrs. Windsor. “ I shall go up directly. I 
could not tell she would go to bed before nine o’clock. She has a 
head*achc, I suppose, poor thing ; and that always makes people 
cross.” 

a 1 believe all this fuss about Mr. Morton disappearing has put 
her out,” replied the butler ; “ but for my part, if 1 were you, 1 would 
let her cool ; but you know' best.” 

IMrs. Windsor, liowxvcr, who did know best, and found all things 
c.xactly in the slate she could have wished, signified once more her in- 
tention of presenting herself before her mistress, in so cool and satis- 
fied a tone that the butler Avas disappointed. 

In the meanwhile the housekeeper knocked at tlie dressing-room 
door, and on hearing a sharp “ Come in,” she entered, saying, “ The 
bytlcr tells me you Avanted me, ma’am.” 

' “ Wanted you ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “ I have been Availing 
for you this hour. 1 have rang three times for you, and the answ^er has 
always been that you Avere out. You are always gadding about, and I 
shall not put up with this any longer. You presume, because you arp 
an old servant ; but my patience is come to an end, and I A\’iil have 
different conduct.” 

“ I am very sorry, ma’am, you had to Avait,” replied the housekeeper, 
in a tone of perfect civility, “hut 1 don’t sec hoAV I could help it, or 
Avhat change I can make to please you.” 

“ Do not answer me, Windsor,” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, “ I Avill not 
l^ut up Avith any insolehcc.” 

“ 1 am not going to 'be insolent in the least, ma'am,” replied the 
housekeeper; “but w^hen I am accused of neglecting my duty, I 
3aust say something for myself. I could not tell that you would 
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go to bed SO early. 1 am home two hours before your usual time, 
and ” 

“ I will not have you answer me in this way,” exclaimed the lady 
again wdtli increasing vehemence. “ I will be obeyed by my servants 
at least, though Miss Charlton may think fit to be as insolent and self- 
willed as slic likes.” 

It was too fair an opportunity for planting a hit, to be neglected by 
Mrs. Windsor; and she instantly replied, ‘^Ah! poor dear young 
lady ; I am sure she is too gentle and tractable to be insolent or self- 
will cd, whatever she may suffer.” 

. “ You impudent minx !” cried Mrs. Charlton, her eyes flashing fire ; 

''do you mean to say I make Miss Charlton suffer? Well, upon my 
life, this is too bad — <.)h ! I can sec it all. There’s no u.se of more 
words. I dare say the honsckceiier s room is ringing all day long with 
my unkindness to Miss Charlton. I’m a true step-mother, and every- 
thing Miss Charlton does is right, and everything I do WTong ! All the 
neighbourhood hears of it, and not a lady’s maid for ten miles round 
docs not pity the poor thing ! But I’ve seen your cogging and your 
flattery of her. I understand it all; but you may find yourself mis- 
taken, all of you, for lil put up with it no more, and make a clear 
hou.se of you.” 

Mrs. AVindsor had endeavoured in vain to interpose a word or two, 
not for the purpose of allaying her mistress’s, anger, but of adding fuel 
to the lire. The torrent of 'Mrs. Charlton’s indignation, how^ever, gaye 
no opportunity, for she w^ent on with a volubility which left no space 
bettv’cen her words. Mrs. Wind.sor was well aware tliat the good lady 
was not that gentle compossed i^erson. at all times, that she ajtpcared in 
public ; for more than once, even in her earlier and brighter days, she 
had seen little hursts of passion not at all dignified or pleasant. The 
present indulgence, however, w'as somewhat more than ordinary ; hut 
as things w'crc taking the exact course that she could have desired, she 
determined to clench the affair by a slight touch of civil contempt ; 
and, consequently, when Mrs. Charlton paused to take breath, after 
threatening to clear the house of her attendants, she replied, in u calm 
and dclcrcntial tone, “1 think, ma’am, you had better consider of 
that first, for the servants might take you at your w^ord. There are a 
good many of them, and their w^ages have not been paid for nine 
months ! ” 

Mrs. Charlton’s face grew redder than before. There w’as so much 
truth, however, in Mrs. Windsor’s hint, and her finance.s tor the time 
w'cre at so low an ebb, that during several minutes she could only 
reply, ‘‘Well, I’m sure I” Mrs. Windsor, in the meantime, remained 
looking in her mistress’s face, Avith a very provoking degree of 
placidity, till at length Mrs. Charlton recovering her composure,' 
nodded her head significantly, saying, “ You shall go at least, iny good 
la^^y. klake up your mind to that. 1 did not mean the other servants, 
bu!t I mean you — and you understand me.” 

'‘Oh ! yes, ma’am,” replied Mrs. AVindsor, "you mean to give me 
Avarning, and I. take it, though I don’t <leservc <siich treatment. But 
that being settled, I w ill only tell you Avliat I’yc been about this after- 
noon, Avhich you Avouhl not hear before. I saAV Mr. Spraggs this morn- 
ing, and ho had Avith him a gentleman Avho came down from the 
joAvellci's in Loudon. I told him that 1 was sure in a week or ten days 
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3’ou would be able to cven’thinp:, ])ut he said they were not iii- 
cliuod to wait any longer. I persuaded him to go and talk to the other 
tvadesineji, Ijowevcr, and as I didn't get any answer, I went down niv- 
seir.” 

‘'And what did they say, Windsor asked Mrs. Charlton in a very 
much alterctl tone, for the housekeeper s intelligence, lliongh partly 
fictitious and partly true, had instantly brought her to her senses. 

“ Why, ma’am, 1 did my best,” replied Mrs. Windsor, “and they con- 
sented to wait till Batiii'day next.” 

Well, I hen, it must be done before then,” said Mrs. Charlton, speak- 
ing to herself. 

“ Have you anj" other commands, ma'am V' asked the hoiisckeoper. 

“No, Windsor, no,’’ replied her mistress; and then added, in a coax- 
ing tone, “you should not reply when you sec ine angry, Windsor. 
There, go iiway now, and let ns forg<it all tliat.’s past.” 

“1 beg your X)ar(lon, ma’am,” said Mrs. Windsor, drop})ing a low 
courtesy : “but I can’t quite forget. You have called me an imimdent 
minx, and yon have given me warning. No mistress shall ever do so 
twice;” and bringing, by a natural process which some women can 
command, a good deal of water into her eyes, Mrs. Windsor dropped 
uriolher low courtesy and quitted the room. 

Straight from Mrs. Charlton’s dressing-room the housekeeper, with 
her candle in her hand, and her eyes still comfortably red, took her 
way to the door of the drawing-room, oi)cncd it and went two steps in ; 
then suddenly stoi)pcd, as if in great surprise at seeing Miss Charlton 
and Dr. Western, v»’ho were seated on the sofa at a little distance. “1 
beg X)ardon, ma’am,” she said, “ I thought you were gone to bod, and 
came to see tliat all was right; but I’m realh^ so Hurried that ,1 don’t 
know what I’m doing.” 

“ What is the matter, Windsor f’ said Louisa. “ You look as if you 
had been crying.” 

“ Oh ! nothing, ma’am,” replicil Mrs. Windsor. “It is only that my 
mistress lias given me warning.” 

“You, Windsor!” exclaimed Louisa, in a tone of great surprise. 
“What could that be for'!” 

“ Oh ! ma’am, it is not for me to say,” rcplie<l the liousekeopcr in a 
humble lone ; “ 1 dare say 1 was wrong, but 1 could not bear to hear 
tkosc I respect spoken ill of, and 1 answered my mistress when I ought 
to have licld my tongue. So she called me an iminidcnt minx, and 
gave mo warning.” 

“Oh ! 1 dare say she’ll think better of it tomorrow,” replied Louisa, 
in a kindly tone. “ She’s angr^^ about something to-night; she would 
bo sorry to part with you, I’m sure.” 

“ I heg pardon, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Windsor ; “ hut I cannot staj* 
wilh her. I may he wrong in that too; but, after wliat she saitl of me 
and others, it’s (juitc impossible ;” and, putting her Ijandkcndiief to her 
eye, Mr.s. Windsor, with another low courtesy, Avitlidrew from the room. 
And so all that was scUled quite to her satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER L. 

It must not be denied that Mr. Morton had passed a very impleasiint 
day and before Lucy Edmonds opened the door of the room in 
which iie was confined ; but I will not dilate upon iiuiny of the dis- 
comforts of mind and body which he underwent, confining myself to 
two only. 

He had various important pieces of business to transact ; he knew 
that his presence, his signature, or his directions might be needed at 
any time, in regard to matters that would bear no delaj"; he cxi)ccted 
every day and every hour to receive news from London which might 
recpiirc instant decision ; and he did not at all like being deprived of 
his liberty at such a moment. But there was another circumstance 
still more unpleasant to him : he thought of the feelings of Louisa 
Charlton, of her anxiety, of her apprehensions n^garding liiin : ho 
summed uf) in imagination all that he himself would hare felt if she 
had so sudden!}' disappeared ; he ad<lcd one-half more for the diffcrenc(^ 
between the acuteness of a ■woman’s feelings and those of a man ; and 
thus he made himself as uncomfortahlc as might he during the -whole 
of the day on w'hicli he was seized and the night that follow'cd. 

To see Jiis <loor opened at all, tlien, was a relief to him, and wdicn 
ho beheld a W'omaii’s face, instead of that of Alfred Latimer and his 
accomplices, it was very satisfactory. But Avhen he perceived who it 
■vs'as, other feelings arose, and all the interest Avhich Ikj had taken in 
the poor giiTs fate iiistantly revived. ** Lucy ! ” lie exclaimed, “ Lucy 
Edmonds ! ” 

But Lucy stayed not to hear, and the sudden glance of surprise she 
^avc him, the look of fear, aiul the burning glow' of shame that fol- 
Jow^cd, show'cd him at once that AvhatCA'cr w'as tlie cause of her coming, 
she had been utterly ignorant of his being there, and that she Avas 
both terrified and distressed to see him. 11c paused for a moment to 
consider rather A\'hut was the state of the poor girl's mind than Avhat 
his OAvn conduct should he. 

* The deep blush Avith Avliich she had seen him ansAvered him at least 
on one point : and, Avalking out through the ^oor she had left open, he 
descended uninterrupted to the passage beloAv, and, after pausing for 
a moment to see if any one would appear, he entered the parlour, 
where he heard somebody move. “ Are you the master of this house 
he demanded, as the gardener stood belorc him, not knowing very avcII 
AA'hat to say or do. 

Y es, sir,” replied the gardener ; “ that is to say, I am the landlord 
— not exactly the master, for I let part of it.” 

“ You must be aw^arc, sir,” said Morton, in a calm, grave tone, “ that 
a very shameful and criminal act lias been committed in bringing me 
hither. But I do not wish to speak upon that subject at present, as I 
shall take AAdiat measures 1 think fit hereafter.” 

‘Miord, sir, 1 had nothing to do with it,” replied the gardener; “I 
let my lodgings, and know little or nothing abbut Avhat takes place in 
them. I’m sure it’s no fault of mine.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Morton ; ** but, as I said before, on tliat sub- 
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ject I do not intend to speak just now. Is Mr. Latimer within at 
present V* 

“No, sir,” replied the gardener, in a respectful manner; “he has 
gone out for the ’whole day.*’ 

“j\nd pray,” demanded Morton, “in 'udiat relation docs that young 
])crsoii who has just loft the lioiise stand towards him V 

“Dear me, sir, that is an awkward question,” said the landlord; “1 
never asked tlioni, not I.” 

“ 1 should he obliged to you,” said l^forton, fully convinced that the 
man knew more, “to give me an explicit reply to my questions. You 
will not injure yourself by so doing, but the contrary. 1 take gom«,* 
interest in that young person, lltir father is a very hiithfiil servant of 
mine, and an excellent man. J believe she is well-disposed ‘herself, 
and I am afrai<l she has been ill-used by Mr. Latimer. Now, my only 
object is to know her real situation, in order to make him do what is 
right by her, if possible.” 

“ Oh ! if that’s all,” exclaimed the landlord, “I (ran make you quite 
easy about that. They arc to be married to-morrow, at a quarter past 
nine. The banns will be published to-day for the third time, and 1 am 
to go with licr to the cliurcli to-morrow to give her away.” 

Morton mused fora moment or two, and then iiKpiircd, “Do you 
really think (hat Mr. Latimer iutcuds to fulfil this ongagcniont?” 

. “What, rnaruy her? Oli dear, yes, sir; I am quite sure of that,” 
was the gardener’s reply. “Why, he need not have had the l)anns 
called if he didn’t; and why should he nuike licr ask me to go with 
her? llosides, bless you. sir ! he’s very fond of her, though he does 
worry licr now and then.” 

“ i trust it is as you say,” replied Morton ; “but novertliclcss I shall 
take means to ascertain the facts, that, if he do not fulfil liis promise, 
measures may be taken both to punish him and to protect her. li 
may bo as well,” lie continued, “ when .she returns, not to tell lier that 
we have had any conversation upon this subject. My liat, I think, i« 
in the room up stairs : be so good as to bring it. to me.” 

The gardener obeyed with great alacrity, brushing the fine new 
beaver with his arm as he brought it down, and taking care to look 
into the hat to see if he could iind the owmer's name. He discovered 
nothing, however, for Mr. Morton was not one of that class of men who 
write their names in their hats. 

“You will remember what 1 have told you,” said Morton, when the 
landlord came dowm, “and not repeat our conversatiou to any one. I 
shall probably rqmain till after the hour appointed for the marriage, 
and you shall hear from me again according to your conduct.” 

Thus saying, he walked out, passed through the garden, and en- 
tered the lane. There he paused for an instant, not veo' well knowing 
which way to turn, for the walls on each side of the lane 'were Iiigh, 
and it was not till he had taken some twenty or thirty steps rather 
away from the town than towards it, that, on looking round, he per- 
ceived part of the steeple of a church in the opposite direction, and, 
turning hack, he walked at a quick pace up the lane again, when sud- 
denly he perceived a Itody of four or five men advancing towards him. 
At the head of the party was a gentleman with a low-crowned hat, a pig- 
tail,' and a pair of spectacles, with the capacious stomach, carried on by a 
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pair or (iiniiniitivc legs, enveloped in drab breeches and grey worsted 
stockings. There was no mistaking Mr. Quatterly : once seen be was 
known for ever. Morton’s face became certainly very joyful at tlie 
sight, and bo walked straight up to bis old friend, who (lid not rccog' 
nise him till he was within twenty yards. But as soon as he did, Mr. 
Quatterly, on the impulse of the moment, took off Iiis hat, and waved 
it over his head, exclaiming aloud — Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Here’s litllc bo-pcep who went to sleep. My dear sir, liow do you do ! 
I declare that though, in regard to the poor man of Tobago, you 
may— 

* Imagine his bliss 
When tl)e doctor said this ; 

To a roust leg of nmttoii you may go,* 

you cannot imagine my bliss at seeing you a free man. AVhy, we 
Jioard that you had been arrested— detained in prison williout hail, and 
treated with all the rigour of the law'- -without a fi. fa., a eajdas, or any 
other WTit, injunction, or prescript whatsoever; and here am I with thi.< 
W’orthy magistrate, two constables, and an assistant, ready to <lclivcr 
you, should it be necessary, by habeas corpus.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear sir,” replied Morton; ‘'M>ut luckily no 
such measures will he necessary now. 1 am at liberty, us you see ; and, 
although aunost gro.ss and scandalous outrage has been comniittcd, yel 
some consideration may be necessary before wc proceed tt) piuiish the 
offenders.” 

^“Onc of them I will certainly punish,” .said ^Lr. Quatterly. “ though 
not for this offence, iiiy dear sir. I mean a certain ('apt aiu Tankcr- 
villc, for lam determined that wild beast shall not go about the world 
any longer. ^ Tve got a siring round his leg that he does not know ol‘, 
and he sha’ii’t go far. As to the rest of the gentry, you can do as you 
think fit. I meddle with no man’s charities, however absurd they imay 
be. But let me make you .‘uapiaiiit with this worshipful .1. 1*,” — and 
he introduced Morton inform to the magistrate who aceompauied him, 
and who, finding that the prisoner was at lihei-ty, took his leave 
with his satellites, leaving Mr. Morton and Mr. (iiialterly to go on to 
the inn. 

Morton’s first anxiety was in regard to Louisa, but, it was not till the 
worthy' solicitor had rung for breakfast, and ordered it, and made sun- 
dry^ obsciTations upon the imshaved state of his young fj*icnd’s chiii, 
and begun and broken off his story half a dozen times, that Morton 
dis(^ovcre<l that he, Mr. Quatterly, had visited Malliugtou. As soon as 
he wa.s aware of the fact, however, lie himself broke through the 
thread o( the worthy solicitor’s narrative to inquire whether he had 
been to Mrs. Churl ton’s and seen Louisa. 

No, iny dear sir, no,” replied Mr, Quatterly; “but I did better 
than present the fair lady with the person of au old lawyer. I 
sent her an old doistor of divinity. iSet y'our mind at rest. Dr. 

estern went up to her immediately', to tell her you were quite safe, 
and 1 came over here to ensure that the tale was true. The worthy 
doctor will be over here himself in an hour or two ; — and now', to other 
things.” 

Mr. Quatterly then proceeded to entertain Mr. Morton with a variety 
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of details, regarding the affairs of that gentleman liinifielf, those of his 
uul'ortunate clerk, Mr. Wilkins, and those of Captain Taiikcrvillc ; and 
he ended, as breakfast was brought in, by expressing a hope that Mor- 
ton had not been put to inconvenience liy want of the sum which Wil- 
kins had carried off', and which had, in fact, been destined for his nsc. 
‘'As soon as 1 could make arrangements for trapping the fellow,’' ho 
continued, ‘M set off' post myself^ witli the money in my pocket-book, 
deviating a littb) from my way to visit this town, inlormation having 
reached me <hat niy seam]) had been seen at a village about ffve miles 
oh' on the London road. He was gone before I arrived, and 1 went on 
to Mallington at once ; not, indeed, that it was absolutely necessary 1 
should in person carry you the money ; but I had other news to tell* 
you, and good ncAvs too -1 have every reason t.o believe, my dear sir, 
that, the whole of our important affair is scttlc<I. i liave done it, 

1 think, by a coup de matt, re.” 

“ Judeed !” exclaimed JMortou. “ Mow might it bo, my dear sir? I 
know that you are very skilful in diplomacy, and Icarueal in tlic law; 
l)ut I. did not expect that wc should terminate tliis affair lor three or 
four months to come, especially as we arc in the long vacation.” 

“ It was by no stroke of diplomacy,” replied Mi‘. (^uattcrly, nor by 
any legal jirocess. On tlie contrar}’, it w.as by a proceeding cpiito out 
of all I'ulo, and contrary to every otiejuette. 1 bugge4l a contcrcncc 
with our o[)]>oncnts, but seemed ))arti(nilarly unwilling that your 
worthy cousin should be present, lie being a principal, and you not 
Ixniig on the spot. In this I ciilculatcd on the natural obstinacy of the 
human beast,, aii<l 1 was successful, for he insisted u})()n being at the 
meeting iiimsclf, saying, that yon might come up if you liked it. 
W^ell, J submitted with an ill grace. I, upon your part, solo and alone ; 
lie, accompanied by his solicitors, Messrs. Clcarwijik and Writham, and 
by tlieir junior, ]\Ir. Dasberbald. — Had a clerk at my back, it is true, 

and ail enormous blue bag. When there I immediately addiusscd my 

legal brethren, [loiiiting out my cjbjcctiori to princii>als being pre!>ent. ; 
that Avas to throAv the breach of all cti(juc(te upon them, but they 
stoutly maintained your couHin's right to hear all that was said ; 
so thou 1 itn mediately proceeded to business. I told them that 
my sole object. Avas to save him necdlcs.s litigation and expense, 
as T kncAv that his fortune Avoiild ill bear it; Avhile yours, I hough too 
ample to bo. affected by any costs, Avoiild be quite as Avell Avithout them. 
^)ur ease was so clear, 1 said, tliat I had come to male what the 
FrencJi lawyers call a comrauuicatiou dcs pi6ccs, wliich woubl satisfy 
them, that they had no case to carry into court. Wlion tlioy licard 
this, my fraternity would have given two or three fingers to gel their 
principal out of the way; but that Avas not to be done, and, without 
giving them more time than enough, I produced an abstract of your 
title, comprising a list of all documents and proofs in our possession ; 
and 1 could sec our friend’s countenance fall most sadly, as he hoard 
me make out my case, step by step, leaving him not a leg to stand 
u[)on. Mr. ])aRlierbald was in a high state of irritation, protested 
against the irregularity of the whole proceeding, and appealed to my 
sense of professional etiquette; for he had an unpleasant foresight of 
losing the fees on sundry briefs, if the suit w'aa nipped in the bud. I 
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would ncitlier be stopped nor squabble, but went on to the end, and 
then cited to my gentlemen two or three instances of their oavu irro- 
gnlarity — pointing out, moreover, that having consented to the con- 
ference, and insisted upon a principal being present, tlicir demurrer 
eainc too late. JVIy effect was produced. Though very unwilling 
to admit it, even to himself, your opponent saw that his case was 
yonrs; and the only question in his mind was, whether, out of spite, 
iic should fight out a lost battle, and die in the field — if not in person, 
at least in fortune — or whether he should beat a retreat with what lie 
had got left. Even the lawyers were a little staggered, for I had taken 
care to let them know that the sinews of war, on the part of the adver- 
' sary, wei’c less than they even themselves supposed ; so that-, if their 
bill went beyond a couple of thousand pounds, they were very likely 
to be minus the lialanee of account. I then f>aid that, having shown 
them how the gentleman stood, it was for them to give him their best 
advice as to proceeding with a hopeless case. Mr. l)asherbald declared 
that he did not see tlic ease was hopeless at all ; and was proceeding in 
the same strain, wlieri (^learwink pulled him by the sleeve, and said 
it might bo better for tlicm to conlcr aj>art. He then, having first 
whispered a word to Writham, retired with Dasherbald and Mr. 
Wilmot into another room ; and Writham, setting his head on one 
side, told me, in the gentlest tone possible, that he feared the greatest, 
difficulty would he about their costs. I said, in reply, that there 
would ho great difficulty, 1 did not doubt, in getting them from 
Mr. Wilmot. ITc shrugged his shoulders— asked who they could look 
to,* if not to him; and added that, under circumstances, be thought 
they must jdcad, to give a cliancc for the siiid costs. Thereupon, in 
the good jdain vernacular, J asked him if he would have tlicm now, or 
wait till ho could got them. He winked his eye, and said he did nof. 
know whether he rightly eomiu’chendcd me. I replied, that you were 
a man who did not like trouble — hated lawsuits and lawyers, with a few 
brilliant c\cej)tioiis — could easily calculate what the expenses of the 
case would he, if carried into court — knew perfectly well that no per- 
son in Kngland can either get his rights, or keep them, witliout paying 
for them ; and therefore would, in all probability, he ready to make a 
sacrifice. After this the matter was all plain sailing : their bill 
w'as to he discharged ])y you, if satisfactory to me ; and, if not, referred 
to arbitration, for Writham would not consent to have it taxed. To 
save their credit, some time for consideration was demanded, i’ 
handed them over the list of documents, and they are to let me have a 
definite answer as speedily as possible. It had not arrived when 1 set 
out after Wilkins, and I ordered it to follow me to Mallingtoii without 
delay.’* 

“ And pray what has become of this clerk of yours 1” asked Mr. 
Morton. “You say you caught him at Mallingtoii, and that he 
seemed very penitent. What have you done with him '^’ 

“ Set him free upon parole," replied Mr. Quatterly. “ Ah ! I see 
you think it very cxtraordinaiy' ; but recollect, my dear friend, I never 
do anything like any other man, and such a ^course has this great 
advantage, that nobody ever knows where to have me. But this 
fellow has promised to ferret out for me our worthy friend Captain 
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TankcrvillC;, who has squeezed him like a sponge under his OAvn fears. 
And now lofc us sit down to breakfast, after which 3'ou shall shave 3'our- 
s(^lf, and we will go to church.” 

Morton very willingly agreed to the proposal in all its terms, 
though, undoubtedly, had he done what inclination prompted, he 
would have set otf for Mallington at once; but, now that he knew 
Louisa’s mind had been relieved in regard to his fote, he thought it in 
some sort a duty to wait for Dr. Western’s arrival, in order to consult 
with him as to Lucy Edmonds. This he accordingly resolved to do; 
but time passed, and Dr. Western did not appear. The young gentle* 
man and his solicitor breakfasted, went to church, returned, and waited 
till past live o’clock before the worthy clergyman rcaohed the town. .. 

The time of Mr. Morton and Ids solicitor, indeed, was not.wholl}’' 
unoccupied ; for, when the^- came back from the morning service, they 
found Mr. Wilkins waiting for them, with the information that our 
highly respected friend, Captain Tankervillc, was at an inn somewhat 
further down the street, and that he liad received one or two commu- 
nications from a 3'oung man, who came and went frequently between 
him and a cottage just out of the town, umicli Morton and Mr. Qiiat- 
tcrly instantl^y concluded must he that inhabited by Alfred Latimer. 
Mr. (^uatterly's measures were immediately taken. A magistrate was 
visited — information on oath filed against the worthy captain, — not as 
an accessory after the fact to Mr. AVilkins’s robb*cry — not as an acces- 
sory before the fact to Mr. Morton’s abduction — but as a principal, in 
hiving affixed other people’s names to certain documents, greatly to 
hi< benefit and their loss. A warrant was at once made out, and Cajv- 
iain Tankervillc was conveyed, from a pint of sherry ami a mutton- 
cliop, to the town gaol. 

At length, towards evening. Dr. Western appeared, and great was 
his satisfaction to find his 3'oung friend at liberty. After having 
satisfied him in regard to l^ouisa, he listened with deep interest to all 
that Morton had to say regarding Jjucy Edmonds, and agreed, to wait 
and be present himself in church next morning, in order to ascertain 
whether the marriage between her and Alfred Latimer did or did not 
take place. Mr. Quatterly determined to remain also, to look after 
bis sliccpfold, as he termed the prison where Captain Tankervillc was 
confined ; but Morton resolved to see her he loved as early as possible 
on tlje following morning, and consequently, after having partaken of 
dinner with his two friends, he set out once more in a post-chaise for 
Mallington, towards half-past seven o’clock, calculating upon reaching 
that place by ten. But human calculations are all in vain. The 
chaise, having had more travelling than it approved of, broke down 
about seven miles from Mallington, and Morton had to sleep at 
a small public-house, in the first village he could meet with, after 
walking some miles on foot. He did not even roach this shelter till it 
was past eleven o’clock, and, consequently, judged it much too late to 
go on and present himself at Mallington House. 
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Tjte was dark, tlic inooii liad f^onc down, tlie sky skoAvcd not a 
star, when Alfred Latimer, jumping into the gig with Williams, on the 
night of the prccodiug Saturdaj^ drove away with him on the road 
towards Malliiigtoii. At first they went very slow, for the lanes at the 
hack of the town were somewhat intricate, and the obscurity which 
pervaded the whole air rendered it somewhat difficult to make their 
way on in safety without lights. Neither of them spoke a, word, for 
^ Williams "was naturally taciturn, except wdicn possessed l)y the wild 
au<l eager spirit of adventure, which, in the intervals between con- 
ception and execution, would sometimes break forth in descriptions 
full of a rude but powerful eloquence. Alfred Latimer, too, had plenty 
of matter for thought, and, to siiy the truth, his hcarf, was as dark and 
cheerless as the night air through wdiich he passed. Bankrupt in purse 
and reputation, contemned by those who might have loved and es- 
teemed him, alienated froffi those classes of society in which he w'as 
born to move, cut off from all chance of raising himself above that 
rank from wdiich he had chosen his comjianions, hopeless of imi>ro\'ing 
his means but by adding crime to vice, with nothing to look back upon 
in the past but wasttd advantages and evil passions pampered, wiili 
nought to hope for in the future hut a wild life of feverish ideasure, 
mingled with dail}' peril, and intervals of sickly lassitude, lie w’as 
going to take the first profound plunge into the dark ocean of criirie, 
and to render the wdiolc of the rest of life full of remorse and appre- 
hension. Thoughtless, rash, unprincipled as he was, he could not hut 
feel such things, and that feeling kept him silent. 

Still, howcvcj*, he brooded ; and still dark regret and sorrow' would 
make themselves felt; and the consciousness of having ])ecii a fool and 
a scoundrel hung vaguely over liiin, keeping him in gloomy silence 
while they rolled along, till the hor.se began to slacken his pace as the 
road wound slowly up the hill ; and at length his companion spoke, 
remarkiug, You are devilish silent, Mr, Latimer.’' 

“ So are you, Williams,” replied Alfred Latimer. 

Ay, it’s my mituro, hut not yours,” answered .lack Williams ; “and 
I was thinking that perhaps, after all, you may not like this job. l^ow', 
Tm not fond of having to do with w'avercrs.” 

“lil tell you wiiat, Williams,” replied the young man, in a low, stern, 
determined tone, “ I’m in that sort of w^ay just now, that I’d shoot my 
<>w'n father for a thousand pounds.” 

“ No need of that,” replied Jack Williams, carelessly ; “ nor your 
mother cither. You can get more than that without shooting any one. 
However, 1 sec you are up to the thing ; that’s something. It’s no 
very difficult affair, after all ; and, once it's done, and the wiiite coast 
of England left far behind us, we may lead a life such as men lived in 
old days, and put the wide blue sea under contribution. 1 know' a 
place — w'here I’ve left one that’s very dear to moT— in a deep cove of 
wiiioh, all surrounded by high blue hills, one coiild hide aw^aj^ a man- 
of-war as easily as I could cover a hazel-nut with my hand. All that 
we shall w'ant, however, is a good schooner and a gallant crew. There 
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arc some twenty or thirty fellows thereabout — some doing one thing, 
some another —who would be glad enough to come to my whistle, aii<I 
many more will join us. Then we’ll mahe our own laws, Mr. Latimer; 
and l)ctter a great deal wall they be than all the long rigmaroles that 
a set of gabbling fools pass in wdiat call parliament. AVe'vo no 
need of all such long stories. Half a dozen simple rules will ho (juitc 
enough for us ; and we’ll be at peace amongst ourselves, and at Avar 
Avith all the rest of the AA'orld. I don’t knoAA’^ a finer thing than, on the 
clear, starlight nights of that part of the world, to stand either upon 
the <leck, or upon one of the high rocks, and look out over the 
glistening sea for a Avhite sail, with a rich freight aboard. Then after 
her, like a saa^uHoav after a fly, and haul her colours down and bring her 
into port.” 

The vision that he called up Avas just what was AA'anted to rouse 
Alfred Latimer from the doubts which had begun to take possession of 
him. He rojoiciid at the thought of the booty that w^as to be obtained ; 
and only asked Iioav they Avere to dispose of the plate Avhen they had 
got it. 

“ Oh ! turn it into money, to he sure,” replied his companion. 

“ A„y, hut hoAv is that to be done asked Alfred Jjatimer. 

Oh ! there arc Avays and means,” answered Williams; ^‘and I sent 
Avord to a IcUoav in liondoii who, a good many years ago, used to take 
gannj hikI venison, and such things, off my hands, and who’s now as 
rich as a Jcav, to come doAvai, and bring plenty of money Avitli him. I 
ga\’c him a hint of the sum that would he needed, too ; so he’ll come 
pnjpared, and 1 think avo had better stop to-niglit at the place Avherc 
lie's likefy to he found, if lie’s arrived yet.” 

Where’s that ]” ansAvered Alfred Latimer. 

“At iMr. Oatiou’s, to be sure,” replied Williams. 

“ Why, not the great inn, the Bell, at Bturton !” exclaimed Alfred 
Latimer. 

“ Ay, av,” said Williams ; “there arc more things done at that inn 
tluin you knoAv of. J5esides, he truAxls quite like a gentleman, and has 
got his OAvn little goods-cart marked on the back, ‘ Moses Levi, draper, 
ihirtou-on-Trcnt.’ ” 

It Avas about tAvo o’clock Avlieii they droA^e into the yard of the Bell, 
but tlicy still found the people of the house up, for there hud been a 
club dinner there that day, and some of ♦the party, half muddled with 
Avine, Avorc still engaged in playing at cards in a room up stairs. The 
landlord himself AA^as in tlie bar, a stout, Avell-made, liaAvkod- faced man ; 
and when Williams and his companion entered, the host nodded to the 
sailor, as to an old acquaintance, displaying no sign of coolness. 

“ Pray, Mr. Hatton,” said Williams, “has Mr. Levi (rome here to- 
day?” 

The landlord nodded again, and the other went on to inquire, “ Is he 
in bed yet 

“ No,’ aiiSAA'ercd Mr. Gatton; “he’s up stairs, number twenty- three.” 

Williams thanked him for the information, and Avas turning aAvay to 
sock the room intUcated, Avdien the landlord exclaimed, “ Williams! 
Williams I T Avant toi.speak with you;” and then added, in a low tone, 
Avhen the other approached nearer, “ I wish you could get me a dozeti 
more of those handkerchiefs.” 
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You shall have them,” said Williams, with a significant look ; and 
once more resuming liis course, he led Alfred Latimer up two pair of 
stairs, and then along the corridor, examining the nnmbors over tlte 
doors as they passed. At number twenty-three lie knocked, and a 
voice from within said, in a sort of abstracted tone, “ Come in upon 
which the two gentlemen entered. The name of Moses Levi had sug- 
gested to the imagination of Alfred Latimer the figure of a little fat, 
dirty, blear-eyed Jew. What was his surprise, then, to behold a tall, 
well-proportioned, and good-looking man of about forty-eight or fifty, 
dressed with scrupulous neatness. He was seated at a table, with a 
small bowl beside him, from which probably issued the strong odour of 
'punch with which the air of the room was impregnated. An inkstand 
was nearer to him than the bowl, and a neat-look iiig, a])parently well- 
Icept note-book was open before liim, over which he bent, jicn in hand, 
seemingly calculating his well-gotten gains. So busily was he em- 
ployed that he did not look up till Williams and his companion -were 
far in the room, but he then raised his face towards Ihein, displaying 
ver^’’ handsome features, though not without a peculiar, keen, and 
cunning look generally displayed by the race from wliieli he sprung. 

Ah, Jack !” he cried, starting up and shaking Williams heartily by 
the hand, I am glad to see you. Why wc hav’n’t met 1 don’t know 
how long. This is a friend of yours, 1 suppose.” 

*'Mr. Jjatimer,” said Williams, introducing the two to each other; 
and Mr. Levi bowed and scraped as ceremoniously as an ambassador. 

Come, sit down, gentlemen,” said Mr. Moses Ijovi. “ We’ll have 
some more glasses and some punch, and then we’ll talk of business.” 

The glasses and punch were brought, and Alfred Latimer took a 
liberal supply, while Williams helped himself more carefully, and, 
after a few words upon ordinary subjects, Jilr. Levi proceeded as fol- 
lows : — “ Well, Mr. Williams, 1 got your message, and, thongli it was 
rather inconvenient for me, 1 came down at once, because 1 know yon 
never disappoint one— I suppose this gentleman is one of us, though 
T don’t know him.” 

All right,” said Williams. *'Have you got the money with you 

Why, not the whole sum,” replied the Jew. “I hadn’t got a.s 
much in the lioiisc. Why, five or six thousand pouinhs is a great 
amount, you know — what a job it must be !” 

How much have you brought?” asked AVilliams. 

** Somewhere near upon three thousand pounds,” answered his Lon- 
don friend. 

That won’t do,” replied Williams, who knew his man. If you 

av’n’t got the whole you may as well go back again.” 

Ay I but that will do to pay part,” rejoined" Levi ; “ and you can 
touch the rest in London, you know.” 

“ It won’t do, Moses,” reiterated the other, with a shake of the head. 

Wc must make a finish of it all at once. So if you are not ready, I 
must send to Solomons.” 

“No ! no 1 no !” cried Mr. Levi. “Don’t be so hasty. Jack ; if I 
hav’n’t got the money with me I can get it in five minutes. I never 
need to send to London for money when there’s r banker in the town.” 

“Yes, .but Sunday is coming on,” said Williams, “and we must 
have it paid all in gold.” 
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“Well, well, that can bo done,” said his respectable friend. Leave 
all that to me. The money shall be ready in the twinkling of an 
eye.” 

“ In short, you've got it with you, Moses, that’s the fact,” was Wil- 
liams’s very just rejoimler. 

Other points were then discussed, the value of gold and silver plate 
'--at least, tlie value that Mr, Levi chose to put upon them, — the price 
of guineas, which in a time of proper currency were very dear, and 
several other particulars. Mr, Levi sought to drive a hard bargain, 
hut Jack A^illiams knew him, and would not let him. The latter 
talked of sending for another receiver of stolen goods, and the former 
represented the difficulty of getting rid of articles so purchased. He. 
admitted, however, that lie had brought cnieiblcs, and fluxe^j, and 
scales and weights witli him, so that any wrought vessels that might 
be presented to him for purchase would be made into what he called 
soup, or melted hclbrc he left the house, thus losing every mark by 
which they could be identified. The whole a Hair was barely adjusted 
when some one knocked at the door, and Air. Levi, putting by his 
pocket-book, hade them conic in. The figure that appeared was that 
of the landlord, who closed the door, and, walking slowly up to the 
table, said, addressing Williams, “ 1 thought it just as well to tell 
you, Jack, that Harry Soames, the constable from Alallington, has 
been over liere this afternoon, asking a number of questions about you, 
and whether you had lately been seen in Sturion, and when — it’s no 
iiarm knowing, you know.” 

“Oh ! no,” replied Jack Williams, in a careless tone; “if ho asks 
again, give him my compliments, and tell him 1 shall be very happy 
to sec him when he calls. Perhaps 1 shall call upon him some day.” 

The landlord laughed with a meaning chuckle, and Alfred Latimer 
gave an intimation that it< was his intention to go to bed. 

“ Why, I’m going to bed, too,” said Air. Gatton, “for I’m tired ; but 
I'll send the ehanibermaid, sir;” and he went away. 

“ W e must he oil’ before daylight to-morrow, Air. Latimer,” said 
Williams, “ for it wouldn’t do for 8oamcs to find you and me together. 
I’ll wake you in time, however;” and so they parted for the night. 


CHAPTER Lll. 

To explain the cause of Harry Soames's visit to Sturton, and his in- 
quiries for Jack AVilliams, we must now' treat of a very uninteresting 
person, and his uninteresting history. On the Saturday, an hour after 
noon, the constahte of Alallington received a summons to the house of 
Air. Middleton, the magistrate, which, as the reader knows, is situate 
at the distance of about a mile and a half from the village. As he 
had a liking for the active exercise of his profes.sion, Air. Soames 
trudged over wfillingly enough, and on presenting himself was kept 
for about a quarter of an hour in the hall, Avhile voices were heard 
talking in the little noom at the side. At the end of that period the 
door of that room opened, and Aliss Alathilda Martin issued forth, 
w'hilc the voice of Air. Aliddleton was heard to say, “ Thank you, Mias 
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Martifl; thank you : I always was sure he was an impostor. I will look 
lo it.” 

Miss Martin passed Mr. Soamcs without deigning to speak to him ; 
and immediately after the constahl© was called to the presence of the 
magistrate, who, as he entered, inquired of the servant who ushered 
the man in, whether Sir Simon Upplestone had arrived. 

The servant answered in the negative, and Mr. Middleton, seating 
himself again with an important air, remarked, “1 fear, Soames, we 
may he accused of neglect of our duty in suffering this young man 
to remain so long in Mullington under such suspicious cirenm- 
stances.” 

' “ Is it Mr, Morton your worship was talking of?” asked Soames. 

*‘To*bc sure,” answered Mr. Middleton : “he is the only person to 
whom the terms I have used could apply. From various cirenm- 
stances, 1 liavc not the slightest doubt that he is neither more nor less 
than a swindler, and will ultimately be identified with the clerk who 
has absconded from London.” 

Harry Soames scratched his head, and as Mr. Middleton was well 
aware tiiat he Avas not a man dull of comp)relien8ion, he could not, con- 
ceive Avhat made the constable hesitate in this uiiAvonted manner. He 
accordingly asked, “ What is the matter, Soames?” 

“Why, 1 was thinking, your worship,” said the constable, “that 
Gibbs could tell us more of the matter, if he liked.” 

“And Avlio the devil is Gibbs?” asked Mr. Middleton solemnly. 

“ Why, the travelling perfumer man, your Avorship,” ansAvered the 
constable. “ He Avho has been doAvn hero .so long hanging about Avith 
his Fragrant Balm of Trinidad. He has let. out to me more than 
once that he knows summut of Mr. Morton. But the difficulty avIU be 
to make him speak.” 

“We’ll grant a warrant against him,” said Mr. Middleton. “Ht 
may be art and part in the otfence for aught Ave kiioAv.” 

“Better summons him as a Avitness, your honour,” said Soames. 
“A AV'arrarit Avoiild be a stopper, I should think.” 

“Perhaps it might,” replied the magistrate, sagaciously. “We 
will summons him as a Avitness. Get me doAvn ‘Burn’s .Justice,’ 
Soames. There it stands. 1 expect Sir Simon Upplestone cA^cry mo- 
ment,” he continued, after haAdng looked into the magistrate’s text- 
book for some minutes. “In the meantime you go doAvn, and bring 
up this man Gibbs. Tell Skinner to send some one to act as our clerk ; 
and take measures to prevent this young vagabond from making liis 
escape.’^ 

“ Lord bless your Avorship !” replied Mr. Soames, “he has been oil' 
from Mallington House ever since early this morning.” 

Mr. Middleton looked aghast; but Soames cons^d him the mo- 
ment after by informing him that he had good reason to believe Mr. 
Morton Avas only over at Sturtun, and then j)rocecded to execute his 
mission, Avhich occupied rather more than an hour. ^ 

He rctiiniod Avith Mr. Gibbs, Avho caime very unAvillingly,' trying 
hard by the way to gather from the constable Avhat tlie magistrates 
wanted. But Miv Soames Avould not say a word, and Mr. Gil)bs Ava.s 
ushered into the presence of* the two magistrates, perfectly ignorant of 
their object in sending for him. 
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Mr. Gibbs/’ said Sir Simon Upplestone/ “ tell us what you 
know of this matter]” 

I don’t know what the matter ia, sir,” answered Mr. Gibbs. ‘‘ 1 
only know that the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad is incomparable in its 
qualities, nourishing and strengthening the hair, encouraging the 
growth of eyebrows and whiskers, restoring the supreme ornament of 
the human person to a glossy black or brown hue, when it has become 
grey with time or care, and invigorating and restoring the graceful 

natural curl, when, cither by the cficcts of tropical climates, or ” 

I’ooh, pooh !” said Mr. Middleton. “ Sir Simon, we must put the 
question in another form, and carry on the examination regularly. Now 
answer, Mr. Gibhs — you know' a person w'ho calls himself Morton F’ 

1 have that honour, sir,” replied Mr. Gibbs. 

*‘N<^ a great one, 1 fancy,” rejoined the magistrate, who piqued 
himself upon saying smart things. ^‘Now, answ'cr mo tiltily, for w'C 
i hall swear you i-o your deposition. Have you any rcasoh for believ- 
ing that this iMr. Morton, as he calls himself, is ever known by any 
other name 'i” 

A1 r. Gibbs was confounded, and knew not what to answ'cr. He W'ould . 
have fain plunged into the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad, which, in difti- 
cuU eircuiiistances, had often proved to him an invaluable resource. 
But in the present instance he did not know how to bring it in, and in 
tile confusion of the moment replied, “ Perhaps 1 have." 

Take that dow’ii,’’ said Mr. Middleton, addressing one of Mr. Skin- 
ner’s young men, who had come up to act as clerk. 

'‘Noiv, Mr, Gihhs, what is the other name he goes by?” demanded 
Sir Simon Upplcstone, bluntly. 

That I can’t exactly say,” replied Mr. Gibhs. 

’Tis quite sufficient, Sir Simon,” said Mr. Middleton. Ho may 
liavc half a dozen more aliases. His going by another name is a proof 
that lie’s a swindler. He may call himself colonel this, or lord that, 
or captain the other, but what is that to us] Now, Mr. Gihhs, I say 
again, answ’or truly. Did you ever see this young man in any situation 
w’iuch w'ould induce you to doubt his respectability, or know of his 
frequenting bad characters, or, — or anything of the kind ] Itcmember, 
we have good information, Mr. Gibbs.’' 

After some hesitation Mr. Gibbs replied, Why, you see, sir, I came 
down here to sell the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad, which, if you will 
allow me to say, is one of the most sovereign ” 

“ Pooh ! no more of such nonsense,” cried Sir Simon Upplcstone. 

The question is very plain, Mr. Gibbs. Will you answer it or will 
you not ] There is such a thing as contempt of court, sir, and com- 
pounding of felony.” 

“In one w'ord, Mr. Gihhs/’ added the other magistrate, “if you do 
not deal candidly with us, instead of allowing you to be a witness, we 
may treat you as an accessory.” 

All Mr. Giblis’s firmness melted away at the threat, and, finding that 
the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad had failed Jiim, he replied in a humble 
tone, “ Why, gentlemen, I was only going to l,ell you how all the matter 
began : when fii-st I oame here I was knocked down and robbed, and I 
am quite sure that I know the man who did it — a fellow w'eli known in 
these parts, called Jack Williams.” 
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“ The greatest rascal and poacher that ever lived,” cried Sir Simon. 

“Well, gentlemen, 1 have watched him ever since as close as possi- 
ble,” continued Mr. (libbs, and jis 1 heard a great deal of his hanging 
about J\lallingtou Park, I used to go tlierc of a night to see what he was 
about. I always took a brace of bosom friends with me, but still 1 
thought it best to keep out of his way, and so 1 used now and tlicn to 
get up into a tree. Well, one night, when 1 was in a beech, with low 
branches, I saw him meet another man there, and have a long con- 
ference with him, though I could not hear what it was about : but I saw 
that they often looked towards the place where 1 was, and I began to be 
in a lectio bit of a fright. At length they parted, and when Williams 
took round to the otlier side of the wood, as if to cut me olf that wav, 
the other came straight up towards the tree where 1 had perehed my- 
self. Thinking that I should fare ill between both, 1 detcrmi|j^ecl to 
give them leg bail, and, dropping down at once, I took to my heels 
across llie park, only having just time to see that the one who was 
<ioming up was Mr. Alorton.” 

“ Ho, ho ! ” cried Sir Simon ITpplestone. 

‘*Ah, ha!” cried Mr. Middleton ; “aiul jjray what night was that, 
Mr. Gibbs'!” 

“ Wa’n't that the night that they tried to break into ^Mallington 
Hall '!” demanded Harry Soames, who had remained in the room. 

“ Precisely,” answered Mr. Gibbs. 

Well, I think, Mr. Simon, that 'wc have perfectly enough informa- 
tion, witli that which I communicated to you before, to justify us in 
having this young man apprehended. Fill up a warrant, Mr. Masters.” 
he continued, turning to the clerk ; and then, addressing Soames, lie 
proceeded as follows : — “ You will get a horse at the Jiagpipes, Sonnies, 
and ride over immediately to Sturton, where you will endeavour to find 
out this Mr, Morton, who you think is there. You can make strict 
inquiries after Jack Williams too.” 

I should not wonder if this Morton were to come back here,” said 
the constable. 

“ We must think of some means of catcliing him, if he does come,” 
said Mr. Middleton; “but leave that to us, Soames, and be oti* to 
SturjLon as fast as possible. You, Mr. Gibbs, hold yourself in readiness 
to attend and give evidence, whenever you may be called upon.” 


CHAPTEll LITI. 

Tow Alins six o’clock on Sunday morning, a gig, containing two indi- 
viduals, Jack AVilliams and Latimer, rolled out of the yard at the Bell 
Jnu, at Sturton, and took the way towards Malliiigtou. It was still 
dark, for tliough a light line of grey was to be seen in the sky, tlic sun 
had not risen high enough to give much light to the world, and the 
streets of the town, though' it was generally a gay -looking, bustling 
place, looked dreary and deserted in tlie misty dawn. 

At length they came to the siK)t near wliicli they knew tlic cave 
must be, and easily found their tvay to it. It seemed as if no step had 
passed its entrance since Latimer was last there. There was the 
blackened place w here the fire had been, the broken bottles, the w’ell- 
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polished bones. Nothinp: had been touclicd ; and a rabbit runninj? out 
jiiid making its way to its sandy burrow opposite, at the sound of his 
footstep, showed liim tliat, at the ^n’csent moment, at least, the cave 
vras tenantless. 

Then he plunged into a wide abyss of wild and troublous tboiiglits. 
We Avill not attempt to trace them, for it was a labyrinth williout a clue, 

^ one branching into another, as if interminably ; l)ut their nature, and 
That to which they tended, may he judged hy tlie words with which 
they closed, and v/hich lie actually uttered in a murmur. ITs no 
use,” lie said, “ it’s no use, ITn too far in now to go back, so why should 
I think of it?” and once more approaching the mouth of the cave, lie 
looked out and listened. ' 

At length a step soundod upon the path, and he drew hack, for he 
felt sure that it was not that of W'illiams. It was lighter, quicker, 
more youthful ; hut the instant after, as he stoofl in the shadow, and 
looked out upon tlie trees, which concealed the entrance from the 
ncighhouri ng path, he saw ISLaltby come round and approach his re- 
treat. biot knoAving liow far Williams liad confided in liim, he retired 
to the hack of the hollow ; but when the man came near the mouth, it 
became apparent to Alfred Latimer that the other was seeking him, 
for ^laltby set down a basket witli which he was hurdened, and lookeil 
in, saying, “D— n it ! he is not here. Williams said he must be here 
Jong ago.” 

“Ah ! Malthy, is that 3^011 said the .3'oimg man, advancing. “Is 
Will iams coming 1 ” 

“ ITescntly,” replied ^falthy. “He’s gone to see Tom BroAvn ; but 
be sent me up with this basket for a^ou, as he thought a’ou might Avaut 
your breakfast, having had none Avhen a'ou left Sturton.” 

“I could have Availed,” replied Alfred Latimer, making his Avay into 
the basket : “ but I’m devilish hungr,v, it is true.” 

“Take care, take care,” cried Maltb\'; “there’s a poAvder-flask 
underneath; tor he says that, you did not bring an}" with your 
pistols.” 

“They arc loaded,” ansAvered Alfred Iratimcr, Avith a nod of the 
licad ; “ and I don’t think an,v man Avho stands tAvo shots Irom them 
will ever have to stand another.” 

“Ay; l>ut it’s ahvays as aa'cII to be read}" and prepared,” answered 
jMaltby. “ A man's hand shakes sometimes, you know.” 

- “ I don’t think mine Avill,” answered Alfred Latimer ; “ hut Avhat the 

mischief is this t” 

“ Some black crape for A'our faec.s, that’s all ” replied the other. 

“ Ay, upon m.v soul ! that’s avcU thought of,” said the young gentle- 
man. “ U nder this they Avon’t easily kiioAv one. t)h, here’s the brandy ! 
Bill, AAull }'oii lake a glass?” 

“No, I thank you,” ansAvered Malthy. “I’ll be off to Mallington 
again. I’ve got the horse and gig to sec after, and I’m to bring them 
up to the back of the Avood at eleven. Good-da}’, Mr. Latimer;” and 
lie turned back through the Avood, leaving the young gentleman once 
more alone. 

There had been something dry and bitter in his manner, Avhicli 
Alfred Latimer did not altogether like, and A^aguc apprehensions began 
to take possession of him. “Williams has trusted him too tar,’’ he 
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thought. ''I should not wonder if he were to peach, and get ua all 
into a trap. He was always a pitiful scamp, though a devilish good 
boxer. At all events, I’m sure, if he were hard up he would turn king’s 
evidence, and hang us all.” 

In these pleasant reveries he passed another hour, till at length 
Williams himself appeared, and Alfred Latimer at once communicated 
to him the suspicions which Malthy’s manner had inspired. His com- 
panion, however, easily quieted him on that score, saying that the 
youth was a little sulky on account of the quarrel they had had some 
days before ; but that he would not peach for his own sake, as then he 
would lose all the money he was to have ; and as to his turning king s 
• evidence, he might do what he liked, for they would be out of the 
country before that could do them any harm. 

These assurances satisfied Alfred Latimer; but, nevertheless, the 
passing of that day was long and tedious. They sometimes talke<l, 
but more frequently remained plunged in deep fits of silence, meditat- 
ing the coming hour ; but Williams was well pleased to see that, though 
bis young companion had become unnaturally grave and stem, there 
was no sign of wavering, no apparent hesitation, not even a thought of 
shrinking from the enterprise before them. 

Thus they saw noon and evening pass, and gradually the sun wont 
down, leaving the sky all red and glowing for full half an hour after 
he had sunk. All then l)ccamc darkness; the stars, imlced, appearing 
first faint and then brighter, but the air below in the valley by the ri ver 
becoming somewhat dull and misty as the sun di,sappeared. 

“ Tom Brown can’t be long now,” said Williams at length. I'll gt; 
out and sec if he be coming and accordingly he walked away into the 
wood, wliilc Latimer remained with his head resting on his hantl, and 
his eyes half closed. It would have been a sad dark spectacle, if one 
could have looked into his bosom at that moment. Suddenly he rose, 
went up to the basket, and drawing forth the bottle of brandy, set u l.o 
his lips. He took a long draught, and had scarcely done when Wil- 
liams and the ruffian from the common came into the cave. 

“ Wc must wait an hour or two yet,” said the former. ‘‘Tom here 
tells me, sir, that there arc a number of 'the good folks about, and that: 
Edmonds is out with his men, scouring all the place round ; so wc must 
be still. When does the moon rise, TomV* 

“ She’s up now, only you can’t see her for the hill,” replied the 
ruffian. 

“Ay! but at what hour docs she come up 1” asked Williams. “I 
sec she has risen plain enough, by the light, but I want to know what 
o’clock it is ?” 

“Oh ! about ten,” answered Alfred Latimer; “but if you wait a 
little you’ll bear Mallingtoii clock strike.” 

A few minutes after the clock was heard to strike ten, and it wa« 
then agreed to wait another hour, in order that all might be still, and 
the sober folks of the neighbourhood retired to rest. 

Eleven struck, and then, taking some keys, the powder-flask, and an 
iron bar out of the ba.sket, with hardly a word spoken, they issued out 
into the wood, threaded the narrow paths, approached the scene ol 
their destined crime from the side of Wenlock Common, and paused 
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for an instant close to the Park. A few words of final arrang’eincnt 
then pa.sscd, oncj by one thcj" leaped the wall, and Alfred Latimer 
stood within Alalliiigton Park. 


CHAPTER Llir. 

the night of the Sunday which w'e have been lately speaking of, 
good old Mrs. Chalkc, the housekeeper at Mallington Hall, as she sat 
before the fire, was in anything but a merry or even a tranquil mood. 
There was some wdnd stirring, and occasionally the panelling cracked, 
(W the tall window rattled ; and w'hcnever such w'as the case, the good 
old lady started and looked round, expecting to see neither ghost nor 
hobgoblin, but some more terrible apparition still, of flesh and blood, 
armed with cold steel and leaden bullets against the scanty remains of 
life w'hich yet iverc hers. Once, w'hen the gust w'as more vehement 
than ordinary, and, like an importunate beggar, clamoured loudly for 
admittance, she suddenly stretched out her hand, and seized the boll, 
forgetting that the girl, who w'as her only companion in the house, 
could render her but little effectual as.sistance ; or, perhaps, thinking 
that if she was to be murdered, she had better be so in the presence of 
respectable w'itncssos. 

Though the gust died away, good Mrs. Chalkc still held the bell-rope 
in her hand ; and, at length, after some consideration, she gave it a 
gentle pull. In a minute or tw^o after, a quick pair of feet were heard 
coming along the passage, and the housemaid appeared, with a face of 
agitation and alarm, as if she expected to behold some horrible spec- 
tacle. In fact, the nerves of both the i>oor women had been sadly 
shattered by the late attempt upon the house. 

“ What o’clock is it. Bally?” asked Mrs. Chalke, turning to thehouse' 
maid. 

Lord ha’ mercy, ma’am ! ” exclaimed the latter, I thought some- 
thing W'as the matter ; and, though I must he about the place, 1 feel 
quite in a twitter as soon as ever I am left alone. Then those long 
passages frighten me out of my life, every time T go tlirough them.” 

Sally had not answered the housekeeper’s inquiry, however, and Mrs. 
Chalke repeated it, obtaining for a reply the information, that it was a 
quarter past ten by the clock in the kitchen. 

'‘Dear me!” exclaimed the housekeeper, "wliat can make Mr. 
Edmonds so late '? I hope nothing has happened to him.” 

"Oh! I dare say not, ma’am,” rejoined Bally. ''You know he’s 
always out long on Sunday nights; lor he says that bad characters are 
always more about then than on any other day.” 

" That’s what I am afraid of,” replied Mrs. Chalke ; ''and, while he’s 
looking after the game, we might all have our throats cut.” 

“ Dear me, ma’am ! don’t talk so,” said Sally ; " I declare you make 
my blood quite cruddle. 1 haven’t slept a -wink one blessed night since 
those fellow's tried to break in ; and I dare say they would murder me 
first, all along of myhaving been the one to ring the alarum-hell, 
which spoiled their sport.” 

" ; they w^ouhl murder me first, for the keys,” said Mrs. Chalke, 

jealous of the dignity of her office ; " and, besides, I dare say they 
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know nothing about who rung the bell. It must be a terrible thing to 
have one’s throat cut.’’ 

Just at that moment the bell rang sharply, and both the good women ' 
started, and both screamed ; after which, it suddenly struck Sally that 
it must be Edmonds himself, who had slept at the house constantly 
since the night of the attack. Communicating this supposition to - 
Mrs. Chalke, she hurried to the door, while the housekeeper followed,' ' 
with a flat candlestick in her hand, laying strong injunctions on her 
companion not to turn key, or draw bolt, till they had ascertained who 
■was the visitor. 

Who’s there?” exclaimed Sally, putting her mouth down to the 
lock. 

“Who’s there?” cried Mrs. Chalke; adding, as a caution to the 
m*aid, “ don’t put your head there, girl ; he might shoot you through 
the key-hole.” 

Almost at the same moment, however, the well-known voice of 
Edmonds answered, “It’s I, Sally; let us in,”— and joyfully the door 
was opened, and poor Edmonds, with a face haggard and worn, both 
with bitter care and flitigue, entered the ball. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Edmonds,” said Mrs. Chalke, “ I’m so glad to see you. 

I began to think you wouldn’t come to-night, and we w'crc in such a 
trepidation.” 

“ Oh ! you need not have been afraid,” replied the park-keeper ; 

“ you might be sure 1 would come, Mrs. Chalke. It’s a duty to my 
employer ; and I w'on’t fail in my duty, whoever docs. But I thought 
it best to take a longer round to-night with my men than usual ; for 
I heard about six o’clock, from Blackmore, the gardener, that he had 
seen some follows, of whom I have strong suspicions, driving this way 
from Sturton, this morning. I could find nobody, however. I am 
very tired, for I’ve gone good twelve miles, besides my walk in the 
morning. 1 wonder what tires me so soon ; but one breaks down like 
an old tree. First goes one branch, and then another ; and each leaves 
a gap, where the weather pours in, and rots the Avhole core.” 

While he thus spoke, he paused in the hall, addressing tlie begin- 
ning of his speech to the housekeeper, and ending it apparently to 
himself, w’ith his eyes fixed upon the stone pavement, and his head 
bent forward, in an attitude of melancholy thought. lie looked sad, 
and somewhat wild ; and Mrs. Chalke, remarking the expression of 
his countenance, and thinking that the weight of his sorrows must" 
have been greatly aggravated by corporeal fatigue, begged him to come 
into her sitting-room, and take a glass of ale, and something to eat. 

“ Thank you, ma’am, thank you,” said Edmonds, “ I will come and 
sit down a bit, and perhaps take a jug of ‘beer, for I am -vveary and 
thirsty ; but I can’t cat anything, for I have no stomach now'. I shall 
go to bed soon, for I hope to sleep to-night. It’s a long time since I 
slept.” 

The good lady, however, when once ho was seated by her fire, and 
the jug of strong ale, with which she intended to strengthen both the 
Inner and the outer man, placed beside him at Eie table, attempted to 
while away the time by asking questions, although, to say sooth, 
Edmonds was very little inclined for conversation. It is a mistake, 
however, that many people make, who think that they can wean us 
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from our sorrows by calling our mere words to indifferent topics, A& 
well might they think to relieve a mother’s mind by taking hor on 
some trifling errand from the cradle of her sick babe. The heart and 
the thoughts arc still with our sorrows, whatever subject may employ 
our tongues. 

She was still going on in the same strain, when suddenly, with 
a great start, she exclaimed, bloodncss gracious I what’s that ^ Didn't 
you hear a step V’ 

The uext instant the cause of the phenomenon she had remarked 
became evident by Sally putting in hor head, and inquiring, 

W ouldn’t you like a toast with your beer, sir?” 

“ How can you frighten one so, girl?” cried Mrs. Olialke, in a petu ’ 
lant tone ; “ I declare I thought it was the robbers broke in.” 

“No, I thank you, Sally,” replied Edmonds; “ but haven’t you any 
common beer. This ale is too strong.” 

“ There is not a drop in the house, sir,” replied the housemaid ; 
'' but as to its being too strong, it will do you no harm. It’s every drop 
of it pure malt and liops. Home made, 1 can assure you, just l>efore 
my lord died.” 

These last w'ords threw Edmonds into a new fit of meditation. 
'‘Ay,” he said Uioughtfully, “it was a bad day for Mallington Hall 
when he died ; things liave gone wrong over since, and ^YO never know, 
you see, Mrs. Chalko, what it is to have a good thing till we lose it. A 
good master is a good thing, and he was a good master, for he was al- 
ways very reasonable, and inclined to do what -was right and proper, 
when people told him how.” 

“ W ell, 1 hope this young gentleman will be as good as he,” sai<l 
Mrs. Chalke. " When do you think hell take possession, Mr. Ed- 
monds?” 

“ I don’t know, I don’t know,” answered Edmonds ; I tell you, my 
good dame, you are mistaken. l am just as ignorant about all these 
things as you arc and Mrs. Chalke, finding that she could make 
nothing of him, rose, saying, Well, now you are come I shall go to 
bed and sleep in peace. I shouldn’t have winked an eye all night if 
you hadn’t been here. You had better have your gun with you in your 
room — there it stands in the corner. Don’t forget it, there's a good 
man, for if they were to get hold of it they might blow all our brains 
out.” 

No fear, no fear,” answered Edmonds, turning his back to the fire. 

" There is nobody to be afraid of within five miles, unless they be in 
Mallington, and there arc sharp eyes looking out for them there too. 
You may rest quietly enough — nobody will disturb your sleep.” 

“’She has no daughter !” continued the poor park-keeper, murmuring 
to himself, as soon as Mrs. Chalke was gone. “ 1 wish I were dead, 
though it is a sin to say so, with all the blessings that God has still 
giv^eu title. I wish 1 could tliink of other things;” and after pressing 
his hand upon his brow for a moment, he took up the jug of beer 
again and emptied it at a draught. 
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CHAPTER LIV. , 

Alfhed Latimer, as we have seen, sprang over the paling, and stood 
within the enclosure of Mallington Park. When he had done so ho 
gazed around him for an instant, and a sudden change came over his 
countenance. It seemed to him as if he had awakened in a moment 
from a dream, as if all that had passed during the last week had hcon 
a troublous vision, and that now for the first time he unclosed his eves 
,to the reality. 

It was an awful moment, but it was quickly over, for Williams al- 
most instantly touched his arm, saying, “ Come along, what arc you 
stopping for '{■ You are not going to show the white feather now?” 

llic young man merely replied, *'Oh, no!” and followed him in- 
stinctively through the nearer trees, across the warren, and towards 
the back of Mallington Hall. Often had he trod those f)aths, often 
had he traversed those woods in happier days. Sometimes he had 
watched for Lucy there, occasionally wdth angry feelings at her delay, 
occasionally with the natural impatience of an eager and impetuous 
spirit : ' 

thought to be such a burden as it seemed during the next five minutes. 
His only resource was to fiy from thought. “ Show the white feather !” 
he repeated to himself more than once. ! tliat's out of the ques- 
tion ;* but I wish I had not got into this business. There’s no use 
thinking of it, however. Here I am, and it must be done and, ad- 
vancing to Williams’s side, he asked him something in a whisper. 

Hush I” said the robber ; I thought I heard a whistle and creep- 
ing slowly on for about a quarter of a mile further, he looked out into 
the more open part of the park. At some two or three hundred yards 
distance was a large clump of old elms, in advance of another portion 
of the wood, and Williams thought he saw something underneath 
them. After waiting for a minute he whispered to his companions, 
**Bc ready to be oft like a shot !” and then ventured a low whistle. It 
was answered the next minute, and the form of a man came out into 
the moonlight, then retreated again, and was lost to the eye. 

‘'That was like Maltby, wasn’t it?” inquired Williams; and the 
gruff voice of tlie man Brown replied, “ Ay, that’s he.” 

After a short pause the whistle was repeated, and Williams observed, 
“ He is coming round. We must show him where we arc.” Thus say- 
ing he uttered another whistle, to 'which there was a reply somewhat 
nearer than before. 

“Did you expect him here V* asked Alfred Latimer. “ I thought he 
-vas to bring up the gig to the comer of the park.” 

“ Ay, but he was to let me kno>v if he heard anything fresh,’’ was the 
answer ; and, a icw moments after, they plainly heard a rustle in the 
wood, and the fall of a footstep. Williams quietly drew forth a pistol ; 
but the next instant Maltby *s voice was heard inquiring, “ Where are 
you, Williams? ’ * 

“ Hero, here !” answered the other. “ Is then?* any danger ahead ? ” 

“ Js^o I” answered Maltby, coming up. “ They arc all gone quietly to 
bed ; for I've been watching for this last half hour, and saw the lights 
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put out in the different rooms ; but I thought you’d like to know tliat 
Kdraonds sleeps at the house every night ; so that unless you get hold 
of him first you may have a devil of a work.” 

*' Ah !” said Williams, “ how did hear that. Bill 

'• Why, it was old Blackmore toH me,” answered the young man. 

I went down this evening to ask where his son w^as, for he’s never 
oome back, and the old man took it kind, and was more civil than 
ordinary.” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t true,” said AVilliams. 

“ (-)h ! yes it is,” rejoined the other, ‘^for I went up afterwards to Mo- 
ther Witherton at the lodge, andl found out from her that Edmonds 
sleeps in flic little room near the library, where he can hear both ways 
what’s going on at each side of the house.” 

shan’t hear me till he secs me,” answered Jack Williams, wdth a 
laugh ; “ but we must make him fast first, that’s clear. Have you got 
Mie fiint and steel, Brown 'i "We may as well light the dark lantern, as 
There's likely to be more work than we thought.” 

A ilint and steel were soon produced, and the dark lantern was 
opened, lighted, and closed again. 

‘‘ Now', Bill, run and get the gig; (piick, for 1 am determined this 
shall go through to-night,” continued Williams. 

'• 1 1 adii’i- you hotter cross the w'aicr w'ilh the punt, and start from 
"he other side asked Maltby : “'1 left it there on purpose. There 
m some people still about at Mallington, and if 1 go rattling over 
1ho bridge intlic gig 1 shall be sure to have lolks looking at mo.” 

“ Tliat’s true,” answered Williams ; “ and you’re right, Master Bill. 
You can bring it dowm at the end of the lane, and thou nobody shall 
see it come or go.” 

^fhis being agreed upon, Maltby slunk aw'ay through the woods 
igain, and his three companion.s crept silently and stealthily on 
towards Mallington Hall. When they had reached the jjoint oi the 
wood nearest to the mansion they paused once more, and gazed over 
tlie wdiole building. All w'ae dark, no wdndow’^ showed a light, and, 
proceeding from one detached tree to another, they approached nearer 
and more near, till they were close to the outbuildings and enclosed 
courts at the back of the house. 

A large old walnut-tree grew near the w'all, and stretched its long 
and rugged arms over into the stable-jard, and, once under ite 
branches, their proceedings were quick and easy. Williams swarmed 
up the tree in a minute, walked along one of the thick overhan.ging 
boughs, and reached the top of the w^all. He then aided his tw'o com- 
panions to mount, and jumped lightly down upon a pile of straw and 
rubbish below. The other two de.sconded as rapidly and noiselessly, 
and then, taking their w'ay across the court, they approached a small 
door in the main building. Jack Williams had laid his schemes well. 
Ap.plying the false key to the lock, he turned it with little or no 
sound, and then, feeling for the latch, he raised it, pushed the door 
(‘pen, and listened. Eveiy one hebl their breath ; but all was as silent 
as t lie grave, and turning the slnide of the lantern Williams and his 
companion looked in. • Nothing was seen, ho^vever, that could alarm 
them. A long narrow stone passage, wdtli one or two empty tubs 
lying against the w’all, was all that they saw, and Alfred Latimer 
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having now plunged fully in, and knowing that all chance of retreat 
was out of the question, whispered to Williams, I will show you the 
way; I know it w'cll, and (;an find it in the dark, so you had better 
shade the lantern again." 

“ IS'ot yet,” said Williams, in the same tone ; 'Mv'o may stumble over 
some of these d — d things in the passages. There is no one here to 
see, and in the great hall we shall get the moonlight through the 
windows.” 

Without reply, Alfred Latimer passed him and went on, drawing 
one of the ]>istols from his pockets, however, and cocking it. 

*‘Hc's a bold young devil ! ” murmured Jack Williams to himself as 
*hc followed, while Toni Jlrowii came behind in silence. Thus pro- 
cccdihg they reached the end of that passage, tumed into another at 
the left, and mounted three or four steps, for the house was built upon 
an irregular foundation. They then passed between the kitchen and 
servants’ hall, the butler’s pantry, and what was called the still-room, 
beyond which came a pair of folding-doors covered with . baize, and 
having a stone staircase on the left hand. Here, however, they were 
brought to a sudden stop, for the folding-doors were bolted on tlie 
other side ; and Alfred Latimer proposed to lead them by the stone 
stairs, and the corridor above, down the great staircase, to the room 
w'liere poor Edmonds slept. 

“ Let us put the crape over our faces first,’' said Williams, 
there’s no need of his knowing who we arc.” 

This was soon done ; and Alfred Latimer, when he gazed, through 
the dull veil which was spread over his eyes and fastened behind hi:r 
head, at the countenances of his two companions, similarly disguised, 
fancied tliat it was impossible any one should recognise them. Then, 
after having taken off their sliocs, the whole party mounted the stairs 
quieting and, passing along the corridor, descended by the great stair- 
case to the hall. All was still, silent, and tranquil ; but when, passing 
through a passage at the back of the library, they approached a door 
at the end, they thought they lieard a noise, and stopped. 

As they listened, tlie hard regular breathing of some one in a pro- 
found sleep was heard, and Williams whispered, ^'He’s as sound as a 
hedgehog; but if he should wake, is there any other door to the 
room i ” 

*• None that I know of,” answered Latimer, without raising his 
voice. 

** Then I’ll soon send this one in if it should be fastened,” rejoined 
Williams. “ Here, Tom, hold the lantern while wo try.” 

Poor Edmonds, hoAvever, had not taken the trouble to lock his door, 
and it opened easily at the first touch. ’The light of the lantern 
spread faintly round the chamber, showing Edmonds as he lay on the 
half-tester bed at the other side of the room, partly but not wholly 
undressed, with his licad pillowed on his arm, and still asleep. The 
slight sound of the opening door did not fully awaken him ; but 
either that di* the light of the lantern caiused him to turn somewhat 
on the bed. At this movement Williams suddenly drew a rope from 
his pocket, and sprang fonvard. Alfred Latimer followed, and both 
thrcAv themselves upon the -poor fellow, as he was starting up. Ho 
was, as have said, a i)owerful man, and he struggled for an instant 
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vehemently with his assailants; but it was in vain; and before he- 
could put forth his strength, he was overpowered, and his anii^ 
pinioned tightly behind. Not a word was spoken on *cither part ; for 
Edmonds well knew that it was useless to call for help, and the other 
two were not anxious that their voices should be heard. When the 
struggle Avas over, the park-keeper stood before his tAvo opponents, 
gazing upon them sternly, while Alfred Latimer pushed the crape 
farther up OA'cr his forehead, from Avhich it had been partly removed, 
and Williams laughed low, though his triumph was more that he had 
succeeded Avithout unnecessary violence, than that he had overcome in 
a contest Avhere the odds were so greatly on his side. The man Hrowji, 
remained dully at the door, Avith the lantern in one hand and pistol 
in the other, quite ready to use the latter, if by any chance Edmonds 
had obtained even a temporary advantage. 

“ Well, my men, well !” exclaimed the park-keeper at length; but 
then suddenly he stoi)ped, and, after a brief pause, added — “ But it’s of 
no use — the game’s up. It signifies not saying a Avord. I’m helpless 
noAv.” 

Neither Williams nor Alfred Latimer replied, but the former drcAv 
the latter aside, and whispered— “ Stay you here and keep guard o\'er 
him, sir. I cun trust you, and you can trust me. But avc cannot be 
sure of BroAvn, if our eyes are off him ; and he is not unlikely to kick 
at our going OA'er the house alone. ‘‘ Will you stay 

Ho spoke eagerly and anxiously, and though the young man would 
rather have had a share in anything more active, he replied, — “ Well, 
T will stay ; but do not be long. 1 should not wonder if all this noise 
had aAvakened the AA'onicn.” 

“No fear!” ansAvered Williams; “but I will light you the candle 
first and taking up Edmonds’s candlestick, he carried it to the lauteni, 
saying to Biwn, “ Come, my lad, we will go, while he remains on 
guard.’’ 

“ Come along,” ansAvered BroAvm, in a louder tone than needful ; jjnd 
leaving the captive and his guard together, the two hurried up the 
stairs to the top of the house. Williams had already made hixnscli 
aAvare of the room in which the old housekeeper slept, and ho Avas not 
long in finding it ; but as he AA^ent he looked round for the rope of the 
alarum-bell, Avhich he at length found passing doAvn the Avail of the 
corridor through the flooring to the story below. 

“ Stand fast by that, Tom,” he said ; “ and if the other woman 
come.s, seize her tight.” 

He then advanced to the door, and turned the handle ; but it was 
locked, and a voice immediately demanded, in the accents of terror. 

Who's there ?” 

“ It’s 1 — Edmonds,” said the man, counterfeiting tlie park-keeper’s 
voice ; but, Avithout waiting for reply, he set his broad shoulder against 
the slight door, stretched his foot out to the other side of the narroAv 
passage, and with this purchase pushed will all his strength. There 
came inimedialely a crushing sound, as of breaking Avood, and then a 
shrill scream, evidently from Iaa^o voices.” 

“ Here, Tom !” exclaimed Williams, “they are both in here, bring 
the light and he applied his strength again, AAuth another effort, and 
the door aa'us burst violently into the room. 
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Ajiother shriek instantly succeeded ; hut Williams exclaimed 
fiercely, “ Silence ! or you shall pay for it with your lives. No one is 
going to hurt you, if you keep still ; but, if either of you say a word, 
1 will blow your brains out. Have you got any cord !” he continued, 
turning to his companion. ‘'Tie that one, while 1 do the same for 
this and, calmly and deliberatcl.y, he fastened the housemaid’s arms 
behind her, while Brown did the same office for the terrified old 
housekeeper. 

“ Now, bring them along into another room,” said Williams. “ This 
door won’t keep them in; and, if they get out they'll be at the bell 
, somehow.” 

" I yon’t, indeed, Mr. Robber,” sobbed poor Mrs. Chalko ; " take all 
J have, and spare my life. I’ll do nothing at all, but he as quiet as a 
mouse.” 

“ Silence !” said Williams, sternly: "bring them along — we’ll make 
sure of them and, dragged through the passage, the two trembling 
women were taken to a room looking to the park side of the house, 
where they were thrust in, and the door locked. 

This done, they both hurried down the first flight of stairs, to the 
large corridors and spacious rooms of the best sleeping-floor. 

“ The room at the end !” said Williams, tlioughtfiilly, — ' it must. ])e 
that one just over where the man slept;’* and, walking straight fonvrird 
to the end of the long passage, which ran between a long range of 
bed-chambers on either side, with occasional intervals to admit llio 
light from the west, he paused opposite to a strong plated dooi’, at the 
further extremity. 

" Here it is !” he said, holding the lantern to the heavy lock. “ It 
will he no easy job to get in, I fancy — I'll try the picklocks first, how- 
ever.” 

Thus saying, he took out the bunch of keys from his pocket: and, 
after several efforts, the bolt of the lock w'as forced back. To the sur- 
prise of both the men, however, the door remained fast ; and, on fur- 
ther examination, they discovered another key-hole higher up, (.)u 
that the picklocks proved ineffectual, and the small bar ol’ steel which 
Williams had brought with him was next employed. I’resscd l>etwecn 
the' door and the post, it soon wrenched back a part of the iron plating 
and tore oft' a portion of the woo<l. A largo splinter was then Ibrccd 
away, showing the lock firmly shot into the plale opposite ; but, with 
the swallow-tailed end of the crow, Williams contrived to push it back 
and then pulled the door open with case. A number of large chests, 
banded with iron, stood before them ; but these oflered no serious im- 
pediment. Some were opened with the skeleton keys, others broken 
into with the crow-bar ; and a far greater quantity of gold and silver 
was exposed to their eyes, than even their greedy hopes had ventured 
to expect. 

" There, give me the bags,” cried Williams ; “ he has got some more 
below, run and fetch them. We will only take wiiat is most worth 
while, for there is more here than w'e can carry.” 

" Let us take all wc can,” said Brow'n ; “ 1 can carry a good deal, 
and we may us well fill our pockets and the bags (oo,-” jm(l thus say- 
ing, lie thrust his hand iiito a box, where a number of guineas ap- 
peared piled up in regular rows. 
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“Hark !’' cried Williams, suddenly; and, at the Same moment, the 
report of a pistol rang through the house. Williams snatched up the 
lantern, and, hurrying out, both ran down stains as fast as they 
could. 


CHAPTER LV. 

We must now return to the room below, where we left Alfred Latimer 
iiiid Edmonds, the park-keeper, in order to explain the cause of that 
unexpected sound, which disturbed Williams and his companion in 
tlicir course of pillage. No task, perhaps, could have been int^icted 
upon the unhai>py young man, more painful than that which he had 
undertaken to perform. Activity was, at that moment, a need — it was 
the only veil which could hide from his own eyes the sight of what he 
had become, lie felt that he was a felon — that the barrier bad fallen 
btdiind him, which for ever excluded him from a rotiini to society- - 
tliat all he had done before was light and venial, compared with the. 
deed of that night. But he would fain have hurried on in any course, 
to avoid reliection ; he would even have willingly plunged into new 
crimes, to escape from the dark impression of the one ho had com- 
initted. it may seem strange that such should bo the cftcct of re- 
morse ; luit such is always the case, when remorse is without repent- 
itiiciu Remorse, without repentance, is despair. Such that which 
Alfred Latimer felt. He never thought of his offence to God. He was 
conscious of guilt ; but he looked to no repentance — to no atonement 
— to no reformation. It w'as in relation to its effects upon himself, 
riuit he considered the crime he had committed ; and, in the spirit of 
C ain, he was ready to insult the Almighty b^^any new' crime, from the 
very sense of the depth to which he had fallen. The liardening of the 
heart, which so frequently follow's wickedness, is surely a natural part 
of its puuislmient. 

*' Ay,” he thought, “ curse him ! If it had not been for him, I should 
nut have been what I now am ; 1 should never have done this thing. 
I! he had not refused to let me marry Lucy, when I offered honour- 
ably, all would have been right. My mother might have made a piece 
of w'ork at first, but tluit w^ouid have soon blowm by, and Louisa w'ould 
have helped us. And now', what has come of his cursed obstinacy 
Here, I shall very likely get hanged, and I dare say he w'ould help to 
oonvict me. I wonder if he susijccts anything? He looks at me 
devilish hard. 

He longed to question the poor fellow, but did not dare ; though he 
tlioiight, once or tw'ice, that he could disguise his voice, so as not to 
sound familiar to Edmonds s ears. He licsitated, liowever, standing 
ball-wav between the bed and the door, with the cocked i)istol in his 
band. ‘ 

After waiting thus for a few' minutes, while Edmonds remained 
'fitting on the edge of the bed, there came a crash, as of breaking 
wood, and then ascrejfm. Voices w'crc next heard speaking, and then 
some shrieks, louder aird more distinct than before. Edmonds started 
up, and advanced a step, exclaiming, “ The bloody villains are hurting, 
the jK)or w'omeii — a set of scoundrels !” 
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Alfred Latimer pointed the pistol at him, saying, in a feigned voici.‘ 
“Keep back, or I’ll blow your brains out !” and Edmonds paused, with 
his eyes fixed upon him, longing to spring forward and wTcnch the 
weapon from hia hands ; but feeling how vain would be the attempt, 
with his pinioned arms. The shrieks ceased, and all that could bo 
heard was the sound of several voices speaking — some in the tones ol 
supplication; some in those of menace or command. A woman’s'^ 
tongue, however, could be distinguished ; and, as if relieved, the park 
keeper sat down again, and bent his head thoughtfully. 

Shortly after, steps were heard above, and then, after a pause, came 
again a grating crash just over their heads, and then a dull creaking 
sounj-b as of a door moving on hinges long disused. Edmonds vseemeti 
uneasy, and moved once or twice ui)on the side of the bed. 

“They have broken into the plate-room,” he said at length, looking 
at Alfred Latimer again ; “ that’s wdiat they came for; but they’ll al! 
be hanged, that’s one comfort.” 

The young man gazed at him fiercely, but remained silent ; and afcci 
a minute or two had elapsed, during which time the various sounds oi 
moving and breaking into the chests were heard, the park-keeper 
spoke again — “They’ll all be hanged,” he repeated, “for they arc all 
known, and will be caught before to-morrow’s over.” 

“Bo you mean to say you know tjicm, fool .*” demanded Latimer, in 
a feigned voice. 

“To be sure I do,” replied Edmonds, rising, and confronting hiin 
bdldl}^ “ It is you who arc the fools, to think that a trumpery piece 
of crape would hide you.” 

Alfred Latimer trembled, but it was not with fear. “ Who are they 
then]” he demanded, grasping the pistol tigliter in his hand. 

“ Why, Williams and the ruifian Brown,” replied Edmonds at once. 

“And I,” said Alfred Latimer, in a very low tone, “who am IT 

“I know you well enough,” answered the park-keeper, in a voici) of 
deep sadness, “ I wish to Heaven I didn’t.” 

“Speak !” said the young man, “who am I]” 

“ Why, one, bad as 1 believed him, whom 1 never thought to sec at 
ivork like this,” replied Edmonds; “the destroyer ol my child,” 

The young man instantly raised the pistol as if to shoot him ; but 
the sturdy park-keeper’s eyes did not even wink, and he continued t- » 
gaze upon him sternly. Suddenly the youth dropped the muzzle 
again, saying, with an ill-feigned laugh, “ Y ou are mistaken. You have 
seen me often, I know, but I am not the man you think. 1 am — 1 
could tell you who; but I won’t.” 

“It's no use, Mr, Latimer,” answered Edmonds; “it's no use at all 
I know you just as well as if your face were uncovered. I wish to 
Heaven, I say, that I did not. You looked just now as if y'ou were 
going to shoot me. 1 don't care a straw if you do. You have broken 
my ncart, and made life* a load; so finish all by taking it if you 
will.” 

The young man stared at him for an instant; then strode op to hi,;' 
side, and grasped him with his left hand by the shoulder, saying, in 
his natural voice, but low and stem, “ Will you swear, so help you God, 
not to betray me? — will you, for Lucy’s sake, if not for mine T 

“ Ko ! ” replied Edmonds, in a resolute tone. “ I think you as great 
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H villain as ever lived, and far worse than the other two. \Vhy should 
f punish them and not you T 

Will you swear to give no information till this time to-morrow 
night r’ asked Alfred Latimer, with a shaking voice. “Will you 
swear, man — will you swear 1 for if not you must die, and my hand 
must stop your tongue.” 

Edmonds paused a single instant ; but the next, his own stout heart 
called him coward even for that brief hesitation. ^‘Ko,” he said, “I 
will not. I will do my duty at once, and directly. I will neither tell 
a lie, nor consent to robbery, for any man on earth.” 

‘"But till to-morrow night” repeated Alfred Latimer, raising tlie 
pistol to the man's head. ^‘Will you swear, till to-morrow night 
I won’t,’* replied the park-keeper, setting his teeth close. 
“ Make yourself a murderer if you will, as well as a robber and a 
deceiver.” 

The finger was pressed hard upon the trigger — the cock of the pistol 
fell ; there was a flash and a report, and poor Edmonds staggered for- 
ward. “Oh, God ! — Lucy ! ’ ho cried, and then fell forward upon the, 
floor, with his feet beating the ground convulsively for a moment, after 
which all was still. 


CHAPTEK LYI. 

Ti!k moment Williams entered he stopped short, gazing at the dead 
man ; and Alfred Latimer instantly Etcpi)ed ux> to him, saying, in a 
low tone, “ 1 could not help it. He drove me to do it.” 

“ Speak out, speak out ! ’ cried Williams. “There's no use of whis- 
pering now. He can't hear you, man, that's clear enough. I'd have 
given a great deal, though, that this had not happened. What did he 
ilo ? " 

“ He told me that he knew* us all, and that he 'would inform.” 

“ That might he all stuff’,” replied AV ill iams, with a stern brow'. I 
don't think he could know us.” 

“Ay, but he named every one of us,” answ'ered Alfred Latimer, 
eager to palliate the deed even to hi.s ruffian companions. “ I could 
scarcely get him to name me, though he mentioned you and Brown 
outright at first. But he told me wrho J W'as plainly enough in the 
'end.'’ 

“ It could not be helped, then,” said Williams. “ It was his own 
fauli; but 1 think I’d have tried to swear him to secrecy. He’d have 
kept his oath if he had taken it.’' 

“I did try!” replied the young man, “but he refused —ay, even 
when the X)istol was at his head he swore he would tell all the moment 
he was free. So I thought there was no use of 'waiting for you to do 
what I could do without you, and 1 fired.” 

“ Served him devilish right ! ’ murmured Brown ; but AVilliams was 
silent for several minutes, and he evidently regretted what had taken 
place, although he saW, in the end, “Well, there w^as no help for it. 
if a man will be such a fool, he must take the consequences ; and w'hcn 
a man’s to be hanged for a robbery, they can’t do worse to him for a 
murder. Yet I like the fcllow'*s pluck too ; but the Tyorst of pistols is^ 
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they make such a devil of a noise. Run to the round window, Tom, 
there’s no shutter, and you can see well cnou^^h by the moonlight, ovei 
towards the keeper's cottage. Look out, and let us know if there 
anybody coming.” 

“ Don’t go up to the plate-room till I’m back,” answered Brown, al- 
ways fearful of losing part of the money. 

“No nonsense !” cried Williams sternly. “Do as you arc bid. and 
do not give me any of your insolence, or he sha’n’t long lie tlierc 
singly;” and he pointed to the body of Edmonds. 

The other ruffian was cowed and walked away, and Williams turning 
^ toAvards Alfred Latimer, gazed at him for a moment as he stood Avith 
his arms folded, his brows knit, and a look of deep bitter gloom upon 
his face. The impression of lii^ crime was spreading over him more 
and more darkly every moment. The heart of Cain was in his bosom, 
the curse of Cain upon his head. Some of the words of his companion, 
too, even in justifying the deed he had committed, had presented it in 
its blackest colours to his mind. Ho had heard it called murder. Ho 
had heard the courage and stem rcsolut’on, even to death, of the man 
he had slain, applauded. At length Wi ’iams. Avho divined in some 
degree Avhat was passing in his breast, interrupted bis reverie by say 
ing, “ Come, Mr. Latimer, it can’t be helpcL It Avas his OAvn fault, 
ft Avas very easy for him to say ho Avouldn’t ell, and your life is a-’ 
good to you as his, so you had no choice. Y ur only Avay noAv is to 
make poor Lucy 4II tlie better husband.” 

Alfred Lalimcr suddenly put his hand to ’ is head, as if some terrible 
pang shot through his brain ; but the m ent after he ansAvered, “ So 
I will, so I Avill. But Avill she ever see n»e again after this'?” 

“Pooh ! nonsense,” cried Williams ; “she will know nothing about 
it : if Avc arc not fools ourselves there’s no chance of how it happened 
ever reaching her cars. Come, let us be off, and get Avhat we can. 
There’s more money than I thought for. So perhaps it will be better 
to leave the plate behind. I like ^ur resolution, sir, in settling the 
afiair with this poor fellow yours^ Many a man, and a brave man, 
too, Arould have AA'aitod for us ttl come doAvn. We won’t leave him 
there, hoAV'ever. Let us put lym on the bed.” 

He took the corpse by th5 shoulders, and, though unwillingly, 
Alfred Latimer did not like to refuse to bear a part ; lifting the body 
of poor Edmonds between them, they laid him on the bod where he 
had been sleeping, and then turned towards the door. 

“Why, you have got yourself all over blood, Mr. Latimer,” said 
Williams. “ But never mind, come along, you can have Brqiwn’s 
smock-frock till you can change your things.” 

He then led the Avay out of the room and up the stairs again towards 
the plate-room, where the lantern had been left burning on the floor. 
They found Brown at the door, and, though some sharp words passed 
betAveen him and William’s, they did not discover whether he had been 
in the room or not. They entered, however, and the sight of all the 
wealth that the late Earl of Mallington had there accumulated soon 
drove from the thoughts of Williams at least all memor}^ of the deed 
that had been done below. Alfred Latimer, less accustomed to scenes 
of blood, was longer in recovering himself ; but when a change did 
take place it ran Into a greater extreme, and became the sort of wild 
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intoxication of despair. He talked, he even laufi^hcd, when loadini^ 
himself with the money and the trinkets they found ; but his words 
were Avild and AvhirUnj^, like those of a man half inebriate:!. 

It was speedily decided that all the heavier articles of plate should 
’ be left, and in about a quarter of an hour they had possessed them- 
selves of even a larc^er booty than they expected. When this was done 
they descended to the hall again, and Williams said, “ Twill go and juit 
out that light.” 

A devil of a deal bettor just pop it to the curtains of the bed,” said 
BroAvn ; ‘‘ then there Aroubl be one grand blaze, and the whole job 
would be over, and no one know anything about it.” 

“Ko,”said Williams, sternly, ‘Hhat’s needless. The women don’t 
know us, and there’s no use of hurting them.” 

He then entered the room w'here poor Edmonds lay, and blew out 
the candle ; and threading the various passages of the house by the 
light they carried, they reached the door by which they had entered. 
There the lantern was also extinguished, and issuing out into the yard, 
they easily got over the wall into the open ground of the park ; and. 
thciuje look their course toAvards the river. 

All Avas still and silent; the clear moon shining calm and peacefully 
OA'cr the glades and dells ; not a sound but the Avhispcring of the light 
brcc/.e among I he trees and the fern ; no sight of a living thing hut 
wlion tljcy siarllefl a herd of deer or roused a hare to scamper UAvay in 
i,!io moonlight. Nothing could form a stronger contrast than the scene 
witlioul, in its clear, cool, lustrous tranquillity, Avith tlic fierce and 
.'igitatiiig passions Avithin the bosoms of those unhappy men. At 
length, when they came amongst the trees by the river side, WilUamt 
slopped and proposed toBrovAm that he should giy’e his smock-frock to 
Alfred Ijatiiner. The inlerior rullian, howe\"er, did not choose to part 
Avith it Avithout compensation, and exacted a guinea as the price of the 
garment. Paying the money with a curse, Latimer took the smock- 
frock and drew it over his other dress, Avhich had before been altered 
to make him look as much like a countryman as possible. Approaching 
tljc little creek Avherc poor fmey had been carried not long before, they 
found the punt lying quietly at the bank. As they got in, however, 
Avhat between ugitatioii and the load he carried, Alfred Latimer stum- 
bled, and his hat fell into the river. Brown, Avho was already in the 
boat, stroA’e to catch it Avith the pole; but in so doing he jiressod it 
-doAvn, and it filled and sank. 

“That’s devilish unlucky!” cried Williams; “what’s to be done 

UOAV 'f” 

“ Why, I must go home,” said Alfred Latimer, “and change my dress 
altogether. 1 can put these things UAA'ay Avhere nobody Will find them. 

I can get up one of the Avindows, I dare say.” 

“ You must be quick, then,” said Williams, as they pushed uAvay into 
the stream, “for avc must be fiir off before daylight, and its past twehx^ 
noAv. There’s Maltby, 1 fancy, standing on the sliorc. Wc’ll Avuit for 
,you at the cottage, by the common, where you took Lucy, if you Avill 
run up the back lanes* to the house. Only don’t be long, and mind you 
stoAv away the things wiiere they can’t be found.” 

“No fear,” replied Latimer; and the boat pushed on to the bank, 
where the form of Bill Maltby became more and more distinct, as they 
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approached. The horse and gig, however, were not to i)e seen ; and 
Williams’s first salutation to liis accomplice was an inquiry as to the 
cause of this deficiency. 

Hush !” said Mai thy : don’t speak loud. Hany Soames has got 
a warrant against you. .lack ; and, hearing that, you were at the Hog- 
in-Armour, further down, he’s gone to see if he can nah you. He 
doesn’t want, that’s the fact, hut he was obliged to go down, and so he 
told me all about it. 1 took the horse up to the hack of the common, 
and there left him and tlie gig, because Harry must come hack thia; 
way. He’ll be half an hour first ; hut still we had better he ofi’ as 
quick as possible.” 

“ We re a match for him if he does come,” answered Williams, stop- 
ping out of the boat; but there’s no use risking anything, or breaking 
a man’s head if one can help it. Bo you start oft’ quich, Mr. Latimer. 
We will wait for you three qiuirters of an hour. ’ 


CHAPTER LVII 

LOX31SA CiTAnLTON — swcct Louisa Charlton — I return to her with plea- 
sure, and could pause long, without unwillingness, to paint her on that 
eventful Saturday, when her lover was carried away. 1 c;ould dwell 
upon all the painful emotions of lier heart — all the dreadful images 
that terror suggested — all the dull and heavy vacancy that the very 
thought of losing him whom only she loved, produced in her bosom, 
] could willingly tell, too, how she strove for calmness — how slie suc- 
ceeded in suppressing any vehement expression of alarm — and how she 
suggested various means, that others had not thought of, for discover- 
ing Morton's fate. 

Louisa turned her thoughts to the painful subject oi’ contemplation 
aflbrdcd by Morton’s continued absence. In solitude and silence— -with 
no one to comfort, with nothing to re-assure, with no object to divert 
her attention— the feelings of her lieart had nearly overpowered her. 
The tears did rise into her eyes ; and she w.as struggling to keep the 
flood from pouring down, when the servant announced Dr. Western, and 
Louisa started up with hope and terror, which always walk hand in 
hand through the dim vale of uncertainty. The expression of the good 
rector’s face, Iiowevcr, at once relieved her. There was a joyful smile 
upon it, .such as she knew his kind heart could not give unless the 
tidings he bore were happy. She saw that he was the messenger oi 
peace, and his first words proved it likewise. 

‘"1 have got good news, my love,” he said ; 'Land I am glad to find 
you alone, for they are for your car only. Morton is quite 'well, and 
safe;” and he went on to tell her all that he thought necessary, — re- 
membering, however, the good solicitor’s caution, and not saying more 
than was required to set her heart at rest. 

The next day passed. Louisa Avas cheerful, from renewed hope ; Mrs. 
Charlton was in a languid and somewhat dolorous mood. Bhe lay upon 
her sofa, in her dressing-room, the whole morning, in the paticncc-on- 
a-monument style, and Louisa went to church* by herself. Her step- 
mother called her a selfish, imfeeling girl; hut the words were 
addressed to Louisa’s ear, and would not have pained her much if 
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had heard them. At dinner Mrs. Charlton treated her coldly, and 
somewhat repulsively ; but yet she could not help fancying, froin lier 
step-daughters calmness, that she must have some assurance of IMor- 
toii s SJifety, which was a comfort to herself also. A little after tea she 
retired to rest, giving a hint, both to Louisa and the servants, that she 
wished to have the house kept quite silent. 

Though by no means disposed to sleep — for Dr. Western had given 
Jier some hope of Morton’s return that night, or on the following 
morning — Louisa willingly enough went to l)er own room, whieli her 
father had taken care should be htted up with every comfort ainl con- 
venience. She there sat, reading and listening alternately, till ail hope 
of Morton coming that night was over ; and even afterwards, as the 
])ook she had taken up interested her, she went on with its perusal, 
leaning her fair head upon her hand, and mingling the thoughts of the 
author with her own. 'IMie clock struck twelve — all was silent around; 
and it seemed the hour, of all others, to sit and read, by the solitary 
lamp, the pouring forth of a high spirit long passed away from earth. 
She continued some time longer, then ; but, as she felt it growing late, 
she rose to seek her pillow, and only paused to look out from the win- 
dow, the curtains of which wore withdrawn, and gaze for a moment at 
the starlight sky. As she did so, some sound from below, as of a 
person leaping tlic garden wall, made her look down, and she saw the 
figure of a man moving on the gravel walk. The next, instant he 
stooped, rose again, and threw some small pebbles against her window, 
and the moment after, as she was drawing back in some alarm, she 
heard a voice pronounce her name- 

There was something about the figure which reminded her of iMrs. 
Charlton’s son ; and yet it seemed veiw different too, but tlie voice was 
undoubtedly liis ,* and she came nearer to the window again, and once 
more looked out. She had no longer any doubt. It was certainly 
Alfred Latimer, though, it seemed, in very strange attire ; and as soon 
as, by the light in the room, he perceived that she was again at the 
window, he made signs to her to open it, which, after a momentary 
liesitati'on, she did. 

“ Louisa,” he said in a low voice — Louisa, come down and ojien the 
door, there's a dear sister ; I want tc get in.” 

His tone and whole manner was agitated and wild ; and Louisa re- 
plied, “ I will call one of the servants, Alfred, and bid them let you in 
'’in a minute.'* 

“ On no account !” he exclaimed ; '*if j’ou won’t take the trouble to 
come down, and let me in your, self, say so at once, and I will go away 
again ; but I wish no one to know that I am here to-night. Will you 
open it, or will you not 

His tone was so sharp and menacing that Louisa felt some alarm, 
though she knew not well what injury he could do her if she did as he 
desired ; hut reflecting that the butler slept on the ground floor, at no 
great distance from the door, and that the bell-rope of a large hell, 
>which would speedily alarm the whole house, hung close by, she replied 
at length, “Well, waitf a moment, and I will come down, Alfred.” 

‘ And you will wake no one?” he said, in a tone which seemed to 
her mingled Tvith apprehension. 

“No,” she replied ; “if you do not wish it, I will not” 
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‘'There’s a j^ood girl,” was the answer; ''be quick, be quick, 
liOuisu;” and, taking a caudle from the table, she descended to 
the garden door, withdrew the chain, and unlocked it, still keeping 
near the bell; and then, tiimiiig the handle of the lock, drew it 
back. 

TJio instant the door was opened Alfred Latimer came in, snatched 
the candle from her hand, and saying in a low tone, " That will do, that 
will do. Thank you, Louisa ;” he Avalked straight up stairs. 

Louisa stood confounded. 

His face, usually florid, was as pale as death ; his eyes were wild and 
haggard ; his hand shook so that it could scarcely hold the candlestick ; 
and his dress was no less strange than his manner. He had no hat on, 
and over his other clothing was drawn a smock-frock, stained and dirty, 
and as Louisa watched him up stairs she saw that the singuhiv costume 
was completed by a pair of common leather leggings. She had no 
time to observe more ; hut with a suspicion tliat he had become de- 
ranged in intellect — an event which she had often dreaded, from his 
wild and irregular course of life— she returned to her room, and in- 
stantly locked the door. ^Tot above two or three minutes passed ere 
someone turned the liandlc of the lock. Then came a knock ; and, 
approaching the door, she inquired, " What is it. I cannot open the 
door now. I am going to bod.” 

“ Put down 3'our ear to the keyhole, then,” .said the voice of Alfred 
Latimer; and when she had done so, he added, in a stern tone, " Not a 
word to any one of my having been here, upon your life.” Thus saying 
he turned away, and she could hear him go down stairs, oi>en and close 
the door, and go out. 

The means that he employed to procure entrance have been already 
detailed ; but liotwecn the time of his seeing Ijouisa at the window 
and of her coming down to give him admi.ssion, a dark and shameful 
scheme suggested itself lo ill's mind, which he proceeded to juit in 
execution. The fiend called Pear drives man but too frequently to 
darker crimes than any other i)as3ion, and an Alfred Latinrer stood 
there by the door, he thought, “ 1 wdll put these things in Alorton’s 
room. If they do suspect him, he W'ill soon be able to prove himself 
innocent. It can be but a day or two in prison to liim, and it might 
be death and destruction to me.” 

At that moment the door was opened, and he w'ent in, hurrying past 
Louisa, as we Jiavc said, and .seeking his own room in tlie first place, 
when he stripped off the attire in wliicli he had come thither, and 
clothed himself in a frc.sli an<l unstained dress. Then, after disposing 
of the money somcw'hat better about his person than he had done be- 
fore, he gathered up the bloody clothes, tied them together, and, carry- 
ing them into Morton’s room, pnt them cunningly aw^ay under the 
drawers. 

^Williams had grovn impatient, and w^as upon the very eve of setting 
off, when Alfred Latimer made his appearance. “ Here, jump in,” he 
qried. " There is room enough for us three, and it doessn’t much signify 
if we break the horse’s wind, for we must kill him, and break the gig 
to pieces, to prevent them telling talcs of how we went.” 

It was nearly four o’clock in the morning when they came within 
three miles of the place to which their steps tended. 
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Williams then pulled up, sa^diig, There should he a chalk pit hero. 
Mr. Latimer, I think.” 

“It’s further on,” answered the young man. '‘I’ve seen it once or 
twice as wc have passed, coming close to the side of the road.” 

“ AVhat the devil do you want a chalk -pit for?” asked Tom Brown. 

“ To put the horse and gig in, to be sure,” replied Williams. •' We 
can’t send them back without showing which way we came ; and if we 
were to leave them at the inn while we go on to the sea, it would soon 
set all the people talking.” 

“ But how are we to get on to the town?" asked Browm. 

“ Walk, to be sure,” answered Williams. “ Ay, and wc must go all* 
the way round, too, ^ and come in by the other side. That will just fill 
up the time, for I don’t want to come to the inn before daylight. Then 
w'c arc to be a wedding party, you know. The marriage w^on’t take 
ahovo ten minutes; and then Mr. Latimer can set ofl in a chaise with 
his lady, and we can follow immediately after. It will be the best Mind 
that we could have.” 

Alfred Latimer had remained as silent as the grave while his mar- 
riage Avas named; but after a pause, during wdiich Williams whipj)ed 
the horse on, he asked, in a low voice, almost a wdiispcr, “ Won't all 
this marriage delay us too long? It can’t take place till nine o'clock.” 

“ Oh dear ! no,” ansAvered Williams carelessly. “ They’ll not find 
out anything of the job at the Hall till seven or eight, then they’ll 
have to carry the new’s to the magistrates, and then there Avill be all 
the fuss of taking evidence and examining the premises ; so that they 
Avill not start upon any track till eleven or tw^elvc. They know' of your 
being here, sir; but as they haA’^e no reason to believe you have any- 
thing to do with it, and the only people left living to toll — I mean the 
old women — sawr no one but BroAAUi and me, there's every clianco in 
life that they avUI take any road' but the right one, especially if the 
horse and gig are not heard of for some time — Ay, there’s the pit : I 
see the railing.” 


CHAPTER LYIIL 

J r AA'as in the pretty little church of St. Stephen the Martvr, in the 
JOAMi of ,at nine o’clock in the morning precisely, that the clergy- 

man of the place Avaited calmly in his surjdice near the door of the 
Aostry. 

As he stood within the vestry door, he heard a foAv woi'ds pass be- 
iween the clerk and the strangers, and then the creaking of o pcAv. 
The rector was somew'hat puzzled, but the minute after the clerk ap- 
peared and nodded his head with a solemn inclination, to announce 
tl\at some, at least, of the wedding party had arrived. The rector then 
came forth and perceived, nearest to the communion table, a young 
man someAvhat pale, dressed in fashionable attire, Avith an elder man 
'J>y his side, stout, dark, and apparently somewhat inferior in station to 
himself, Avhile through the door of the church Avere seen coming a fair 
young girl, leaning on the arm of a respectable-looking old man, 
dressed in his best, in w'hom the rector instantly recog^nised one of his 
OAvn parishioners. He was, as w'e have shoAvn, in no humour for asking 
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many questions ; but still, as he was a conscientious person, before ho 
proceeded to perform his functions he drew the good gardener aside, 
and addressed some inquiries to him. What tlie other answered mat- 
ters not much ; but the rector was satisfied, and advanced again, say- 
ing, “ Oh ! very well/’ The clerk arranged the parties in order, and 
the ceremony proceeded. To those who looked on, aud knew not Avhat 
wiis passing in the breast of any there present, it presented few inci- 
dents at all remarkable. The rector, indeed, observed that the bride- 
groom sometimes made the responses aloud, sometimes murmured 
something, which might be assent or not, for no one could hear what it 
was — that his eye looked wild, and that once or twice he turned and 
gazed over his shoulder. But as forced marriages, by parochial or 
other authority, were very common in those days, tlie clergyman con- 
cluded that in this case the young gentleman had been compelled by 
the friends of the bride to do her justice. The only objection he could 
see to this supposition was a momentary indication of affection, which 
the bridegroom had displayed towards tlie fair trembling being who 
was so soon to be united to him by a holy tie, as they came near the 
-communion table, wlien he suddenly grasped her liand, and munnured, 
“ Dear Lucy,” in a tone full of melancholy but of deep feeling. The 
rector also remarked that when he was reading the warning to confess 
if there w'crc any impediment to their marriage, the bridegroom, at the 
wonls, “ As ye wull answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed,” turned deadly pale, and seemed 
to stagger where he stood. The concluding words, therefore, were pro- 
nounced in li more solemn and urgent tone ; but they produced no 
further effect. The banns had been regularly published, aud the cere- 
mony went on to its close. 

But had the eye of man been able to penetrate ibe human heart,, and 
see all the dark tilings t hat it contains, wdiat a terrible scene would 
have been disclosed by the bosom of Alfred Latimer. Tliere he stood 
before tbc altar with tlic onl.y woman he had ever loved, with the only 
woman towards whom, perhaps, he had ever entcitained one purer or 
higher feeling. He had loved her notwithstanding all the "wrong lie 
hud done her, notwithstanding all the evil he had inflicted, notwitli- 
standing the misery and wretchedness whicli ho was ready, either from 
caprice or passion, to inflict upon her afterwards ; nay, more, he loved 
her still, and the very desolation of his heart, the feelings of dcspiiiii 
that had seized upon him, made him cling to her affection— made him 
feel that it was the only thing left to him in existence — made him look 
upon it as a fay of comfort in the midst, of the utter darkness that 
surrounded him. He stood with her before the altar, but under vrhat 
circumstances? With her fiithers murder upon his head — with tlic 
blood of him who gave her being still hot and recking upon liis hand 
— -with the image still present to his eyes of her parent lying before 
him straggling in the agonies of death. W^hen her hand clasped his it 
seemed as if it scorched him with the touch; as if the fire of hell 
spread along every nerve, and flowed through qyery vein. And when 
the awful adjuration of the priest w'as pronounced, calling ui) the 
vague images of <leath, and judgment, and eternal condemnation, and 
the opening of the book in which all the dire secrets of humanity 
stand recorded, it seemed as if the everlasting doom was already ring' 
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ing in his cars — as if tlie Almighty fiat had gone forth of unchanging 
torture and despair. 

Wljcn the ceremony came to an end, Alfred Latimer seemed scarcely 
to know tliat it had concluded. The monosyllable ‘‘Come!” from 
Williams’s lips, however, roused him, and paying the fees, he led his 
bride to the church-door. A chaise was there in waiting, packed with 
all the little articles which had been accumulated at the gardener’s 
collage, and the man Brown was standing by its side. Lucy got in, 
ber husband followed, the door was closed, and the postboy, according 
to his previous orders, drove ofi* at a rapid rate towards the nearest 
sea-port. Poor Lucy ha<l not seen her lover since the Saturday before. 
She had received a hurried note from him that morning, dated at thit 
inn, telling her to pack up everything, and have all prepared, and ho 
would join her at the church. The words were somewhat wild, and 
the handwriting irregular, biit^x't the note had made Lucy veiy happy. 
When she saw him in the church, however, his pale and haggard look 
alarmed her much ; but still he had kept his promise ; he liad made 
her his wife ; ho had even testified his strong affection for her in so 
doing ; and as they drove out of the town she laid her hand on his, and 
said, Thank you, Alfred — thank you 

.Vlfrcd Latimer cast his arms round her, drew her vehementlj^ to his 
bosom, and pressed his lips on liers. 

But wo must return to the church. 

Williams and Brown and the gardener walked awtoy together. The 
latter seemed inclined to stay and gossip with them ; but Williams 
ttirust a coupl(‘, of g.uineas into his hand, saying, “ There, my good 
friend. Tlie gentleman left that for you. Good-day, ’ and wdthout 
further ceremony he turned in another direction, and hurried off. 

The rector hastened home to his breakfa.st ; and the clerk, walking 
up to the door of a pew, opened it, to give exit to Mr. Quatterly 
and Dr. Western. 

“ Well, my dear sir, that’s all over,” said the w'orthy solicitor, “and 
so you arc now satisfied on that score. Bhe’s bone of his bone, and 
flesh of liis flesh ; so we have nothing to detain us hero fur more than 
an hour, I should think ; and, with your good leave, we will order 
a chaise, and be ofl’ for Mallington.” 

“'Most willingly,” replied Dr. Western, “for I am anxious to 
be back and the two crossed the little burying-ground, and entered 
the street. 

“ lla ! who have we got liereP’ cried Mr. (Quatterly ; “our sagacious 
Dogberry, posting away as if for life. Good-mom iag, Mr. Higgin- 
thorp ; what news stirring 1 Anything from our young friend in quod'? 
'Pou my life ! you had better let him out, or you’ll get into a scrape.” 

“ Let him outV’ cried Mr. Higginthorp, tapping the side of his nose 
sagaciously with his forefinger. “No, no; whatsomever any one gays 
I shall keep him safe. Why, sir, he’s confessed quite woluntary to 
being a cessuary before the fack to an inhuman robbery as was to be 
committed by the notorious Jack Williams this here last night as was 
at Mallington Hall/ 

“Jack Williams !/ exclaimed Dr. Western; “why that’s the very 
man who was here not a minute ago. He turned the comer with the 
other fellow just as we came out.” 
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“ Thems the men !” cried Mr. Higginthorp. "Which way did they 
go, your worship V' 

"Towards the High*street, I think,” said Dr. Western. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

The morning shone bright over Mallington Park and Mallington 
vilhige. The river glistened in the early sunshine, the trees waved 
their leaves, touched with autumnal yellowy in the light air, as 
if seeking for refreshment; a cloud or two, thin, small, and high 
Tip, drifted away over head on the quick breeze. All was gay and 
peaccfcil ; but the windows of the Hall remained closed, the chimneys 
gave* forth no smoke, and the great door, which usually 'was flung back 
soon after daybreak, stood firm as it had been fastened the night 
belore. These •were \inusual things, yet, strange to say, they remained 
without notice till near eight o’clock. It had l>cen the common 
custom of poor Edmonds, since he had made a practice of sleeping at 
the Hall, to go upon his round straight from the house before he went 
home ; the gamekeepers and w’orknien wdio had been lately taken into 
employment went their several ^vays, sure to meet him or be visited 
by him in the course of the morning ; and old Blaekmorc, the gar- 
deper, with the man who assisted him, proceeded at once to the 
garden, which lay at a little distance from the mansion. 

Mrs. Edmonds, who had charge of the cows, usually milked them at 
an early hour of the morning, and sent up 'w^hat was w'anted at. the 
Hall by her son ; but for more than a fortnight she had been later 
than before, for hers w^aa a heavy heart lately. It was eight o’clock, 
when the boy, carrying a small can of milk and a basket of butter, 
walked leisurely up to the terrace, and went round to the back door. 
He looked up to the windows, and marvelled to see them all shut; 
his was not the age of leam; but •wdien he found the back door 
fastened, his surprise became mingled with alarm ; and, after trjdng 
another entrance on that side, he knocked hard with his hand, and 
rang the bell sharply, his heart beginning to boat with doubt and 
terror. Immediately there was a noise above, and looking up he .saw 
the face ot the housemaid at a window, pale, haggard, and wdld. For 
a moment she did not seem disposed to open it, for fright had nearly 
deprived her of her senses ; but when the boy moved a little w^ay back 
so that she could sec him fully, and shouted to her, " What’s the 
matter ? — what’s the matter? ’’she threw up the sash, having contrived 
to get her hands free, and exclaimed, They, have broken into the 
house, and locked us all in ! ” 

"Where’s my lather?” demanded the hoy, in terror. "I can’t get 
in ; where’s my father ?” 

At the same moment the old housekeeper, Mrs. Chalke, appeared at 
the window, somewhat re-assured by the sound of the boy’s voice. 
" Run, and call somebody,” she said, " there’s a good boy, and try and 
get in and let us out.” 

" I will go and call old Blackmore and AVilkius from the garden,” 
he said ; and setting down the ’milk and the basket, he ran off at full 
speed. 
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His news carried consternation and alarm to the gardeners ; but old 
Blackmore recovered himself in a minute, and exclaimed, Come 
along, Ned ! Take a pickaxe ; we’ll soon get in.” 

The door, however, resisted all his cflorts ; and he was as far from 
his object as ever, when Mrs. Chalke called from above, “Try one of 
the windows, John Blackmore. You’ll get in easier so.” 

The gardener was just about to follow her guggestion, when two of 
the gamekeepers came running up, with young iildmonds following as 
fast as his lesser limbs W'ould let him. It then struck him that the 
boy’s account of all the doors being fast might not be quite- accurate, 
and several were tried anew, till at length one of the gamekeepers 
exclaimed, “ They must have got in somehow. Ferliaps the door in' 
the stable-yard is open. Here, hold my gun; I’ll run and sec,”* 

He first pushed the great gales, but they wxvrc sliut, and theft fol- 
lowing exactly the course which AVilliams and liis companions had 
pursued, he got into the yard, and almost immediately after his voice 
w'jus heard exclaiming, “Here, here ! this is tlie way and the whole 
}»arl.y scrambling over, found him at the entrance of the passage, with 
the door wide open. 

“ Come along,” cried Bbickmorc ; “ open some of the window^s as we 
go, Ned. One of you fellows run and let the women out.” 

But. notwithstanding this desire, there were bu.sy feelings amongst 
fhem that kept them altogether. The silence, the darkness of the 
house, had something terrible in it ; but still they went on, opening 
the windows as they passed, till they reached the Inill, whore Black- 
more paused ; but the boy, becoming more and more terrified in 
regard to his father every moment, exclaimed, “ This way, this w'ay, 
Blackmore. lie used to sleep in the room up here.” 

“ Stay a minute, my dear,” said the gardener, laying his hand upon 
young Edmonds’s head. “Tom, jou come on with me; better let the 
men go on first, my dear,” and walking fonvard with sad misgivings in 
bis heart, he opened the door of poor Edmonds’s room. The passage 
M'as obscure the windows were closed, and the interior w'as quite dark; 
but there w’as no sound, and the old gardener, advancing cautiously, 
epened the shuttere. “My God ’’’cried one of the men who w^as 
behind him ; and, turning quickly round, the old gardener saw the 
floor covered with blood, and the dead body of his good friend lying 
on tlie bed. The four men gathered round, and it was long before any 
one ventured to speak ; but in the midst of the deep silence a loud 
.'ind wailing cry burst from behind them, and Blackmore, turning, 
threw his arms round the poor hoy, wliile the tears droi>ped heavily 
from his own eyes. 

“ Better go aw'ay, my dear, better go away,” lie said. “ Here, Ned, 
take him dowm to ray cottage, llon’tjet him go home just yet. I’ll 
go to your mother, and comfort her as well as I can. Go away, there’s 
a good boy, this is no sight for you.” 

TJic boy was quite passive in their hands, and taking him by the 
arm, the under gardener led him away, while Blackmore w^hispered, 
“As soon as you have taken him to my wife, nin over and fetch Dr, 
Western. You had 43eLtcr get tlic constable, too, and send word to the 
other magistrates.’’ 

“ Shall" 1 bring the surgeon F’ asked the man, as he was going out of 
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tJie door. But Blackniore took up poor Edmoiid.ss hand, let it drop 
iigain stiff and cold upon tiio bed, and shook his head niournt’iillY. 

‘‘You may as well, however,” he said; “the poor widow may 
want him.” 

They then proceeded to examine the house, and to release the two 
w omen who >verc shut up above. The object and proceedings of the 
robbers, as far as any traces of them remained, were soon discovered. 
Edmonds’s gun was found in the housekeeper’s room ; and as the door 
leading into the yard had been locked the night before, it was clear 
that the lock Jiad been picked, and entrance effected by that means. 
The whole party immediately applied themselves to look for footsteps, 
'^aiid, though tliey Avcrc somewhat puzzled hy their own, which crossed 
the yard in a direct line, they found a number of others both going 
and coming. 


CHAPTEE LX. 

“Come, bouisa, my love,” said Mrs. Charlton, “do not ho melancholy 
and anxious ; I’m sure ]\Ir. Morton is quite safe. Indeed, 1 had an in- 
timation last niglit that such is the case, Iroin good Mr. Xcthcrsolc, 
who heard it at Dr. Western’s from Mrs. Evelyn — nay, there’s no use 
of colourings you naughty girl. You did not suppose my eyes were 
blind all this time, did you V* 

Had there been esteem, respect, or affection, Louisa w'ould have cast 
licrself upon Mrs. Charlton’s breast, and given way to grateful tears ; 
but as there was neither she repressed them. 

“ Ma’am, the housemaid wants to speak to you,” said a footman at 
the door ; and Mrs. Charlton, wondering wdiat a housemaid could wish 
to say to her, quitted the room. 

After reflecting for a few^ minutes, not without both dou]>t and 
w'ondcr, upon her step-mother’s conduct on the present occasion, Louisa 
took up a book to divert her thoughts, and a minute or tw'o after the 
great bell of the door rang. A step then sounded upon the stairs, 
which made Louisa’s heart palpitate ; Mrs. Charlton’s voice was heard 
w^clconiing somebody; and in another moment that lady and Mr. 
Morton entered the room together. IMrs. Charlton’s face was all 
radiant witli the brightest and best-arranged smiles possible; and 
Alortou advancing towards Louisa at once, with very little restraint 
upon the feelings of his heart, took her hand in his, and pressed his 
lips upon it. 

“ Come, no explanations now,” said Mrs.* Charlton, “ we’ll have 
breakfast first, for I am very hungry' ; and then, iny love, our young 
friend and myself will have a conference upon matters of importance.” 

With an easy grace, which bespoke the utmost composure, Mrs. 
Charlton led the \vay to the’ breakfast-room, leaving a sutficiciit space 
between herself on the one part, and Mr. Morton and Louisa on the 
other, to aflbrd the lovers a few moments of private conversation 
as they descended the stairs. The whole evolution. was performed very 
neatly, 3Irs. (Jharltoii speaking near the door, and tlien immediatcl}' 
taking her departure, so that ’it was impossible for Mortqn to be civil, 
enough to attend at her side. Not the most discreet chaperon could 
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have done it better. When, however, tea was made and coiFee ])rought 
in, conversation became general, and naturally turned to the causes of 
the visitor’s unexplained absence. 

It was a somewhat diificult subject to deal with ; but Morton gene- 
ralised as much as possible, stating, indeed, the facts of his strange 
abduction, but withholding tlie names of the parties concerned in it. 
Mrs. Charlton, however, was not to be so satisfied, and inquired at 
once, first, whether Mr. Morton knew the persons implicated in so 
gross an outrage ? and, next, what were their names'? 

My dear madam,” replied her guest, ‘^my worthy solicitor, who 
was the first to come to my rescue, advises a prosecution, and says tha,U 
some of the parties might be transported ; but as 1 am very, much 
(iishiclined to such harsh measures, I think it will be better perhaps 
not to mention any names till, after due deliberation, I have made up 
my mind to my course.” 

Mrs. Charlton merely replied, “Oh ! very well;” and breakfast pror 
ceeded. 

When that important avocation was at an end, a slight and only 
momentary tremor seemed to affect the lady of the house ; but imme- 
diately after she rose, saying, in a clear sAvcct voice, “ Now, my dear 
sir, I wisli to speak wilii you for a few minutes ; and, if you please, >vo 
will go into the library.” 

Mr. Morton, of course, acceded ; and Mrs. Chariton and her visitor 
proceeded through the doors on the left, and W'erc soon seated in the 
library. A short pause ensued ; but Morton, perversely, •would not 
break silence first, and at length Mrs. Charlton commenced with a 
gay, short, merry laugh. 

“Well, Mr. Morton,” she said, “this is, perhaps, almost ridiculous 
to speak about ; but yet 1 feel myself called upon to say something 
about our dear Louisa. You must feel that this cannot go on further 
without some definite understanding between us upon the subject. 
Not, indeed, that I imagine you to be a man to trifle >vith any woman’s 
affections; but people will make observations, in a word, then, yon 
love Louisa — is it not so?” 

“ Most sincerely and devotedly, ray dear madam,” replied Morton. 

“ I say at once i seek her hand, and am ready immediately to ctiter 
into explanations with both her guardians upon the subject.” 

This w'as not quite the reply that Mrs. Charlton desired. She had 
expected to hear of difficulties — to receive some excuses for presuming 
to address a young lady of considerable wealth without equal advan- 
tages. She had thought it would be so; several thing.s that she had 
seen, as w'ell as the report of others, had made her imagine it, but 
yet her confidence in that result had been somewhat shaken by other 
circum8tanco.s. Newrtheless, she had a reserve which slic fancied 
quite secure. If Morton was not seeking Louisa for her wealth, he 
■was evidently deeply attached to her ; and she argued, if it be her 
money that is his object, she has enough to make part a bait suffi- 
ciently tempting; if it be herself, the loss of a portion will be nothing 
in his estimation. • 

After a irioment’s pause, then, she answered, “ Nay, my dear sir, I 
too must claim some say in ihe matter. In the first place as a mother 
— and I am sure I regard Louisa with the aflfection of one — and, in th« 
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next place, as one especially appointed by her dear father, the best and 
kindest man that ever lived” — and Mrs. Charlton took out a fine 
cambric handkerchief, embroidered in the comers — “ appointed by her 
fethcr, I say, to watch over her settlement in life. Perhaps you are 
not aware, Mr. Morton, that, by her fathers will, my consent is abso- 
lutely necessary to her marriage, and, therefore, I am her guai’dian as 
far as that great step in a woman’s life is concerned.” 

My dear madam,” replied Morton, I have been fully made aware 

of the terms of Mr. Charlton s will ” 

“ Good !” thought Mrs. Charlton, “he has inquired into the matter, 
is her fortune he seeks, and he is prepared to act like a man of 
sense.” 

But Mr. Morton proceeded, “ T am quite ready to give every expla- 
nation to ydursclf, if you think fit, but first ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” said Mrs. Charlton, interrupting him, “ it may first be 
necessa-ry, as you say, to explain all the circumstances of the case ; for, 
of courae, they do not exactly appear upon the face of tlic will ; and, 
indeed, I have always felt that, in consequence of Mr. Charlton not 
stating his intentions clearly in that document, 1 am placed in a very 
delicate and unpleasant position. It luckily happens now, however, 
that I have to deal with a man of high feeling and honour, who will 
understand my situation at once, and thus the task will be less difficult. 
It had better ]>e undertaken at once, therefore, and thus the case 
stands: Mr. Charlton and I had often talked over dear Louisa's pros- 
pects; and though he was at one time somewhat inclined — out of 
regard for me I believe — that a marriage should take place between 
her and my son Alfred, I rcpr6sent-cd to him that the poor boy was in 
no degree fitted to make her happy, and induced him to put such a 
bar against it, that it could never be thought of. He then, as you 
know, made his will, leaving all his property to Louisa, with my lull 
consent and approbation; but, at the same time, he *said to me, * My 
dearest Emily, while Louisa remains witli you, united as you are by 
the .strongest ties of aftection, there will be quite enough to maintain 
your household in the style in which you are accustomed to live ; but 
it is my intention to render your consent to her marriage indispen- 
sable, both for her ovm sake and yours, in order that if she chooses to 
marry, which, perhaps, may not be the case, you may be secured such 
a share in what I leave as will compensate to you for her seeking 
another home.’” 

Mrs, Charlt^on paused, and looked at Mr. Morton ; hut that gentle- 
man sat with his fine eyes bent upon the ground, without any move- 
mentpf lip, nostril or eyebrow indicating what was passing in his 
mind ; and she then^ent on in an easy natural tone, saying, “ I argued 
a^inst this arran^lpent ; but he still adhered- to it, though it was 
slLaken before he dielv hut that lamentable event was so sudden that 
he had not time to make the better ai-rangements which I believe he 
proposed, and, therefore, of course, we must abide by those that 
exist.” 

“ Oertainh’, my dear madam,” replied Morton ;• “and may I now afk 
what it is that you think those arrangements imply T’ 

Now was the tug of war. It was the most important event of all 
those campaigns which Mrs. Charlton had carried on against the 
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poverty in which slic was originally born. She had hitiierto been a 
very successful general, but tliis was her Waterloo, and she felt all the 
weight of the occasion. Nevertheless she would not, by the pause of 
one moment, suffer Mr. Morton to see that she was calculating. It 
was her wish to impress him with the idea that all had been settled 
long before, between her and Mr. Charlton, and she replied in an 
instant, — “ My dear husband’s wish was, tliat, if Louisa married, such 
an arrangement should be made to secure to me one-half of the pro- 
perty, for which reason he placed the whole at my disposal if she 
married without my consent.” 

Morton had well-nigh laughed. The murder was out, the whole, 
scheme developed; but he restrained himself, and demanded, '‘.Pray, 
my dear madam, is tliere any memorandum of this intention of Mr. 
Charlton’s, any document by which the matter may be defined V* 

“ No, sir, no !” answered the lady, beginning to grow angry at his 
coolness, and her cheek becoming somewhat flushed with a per- 

ception that he saw through her; there is no memorandum — there 
is no document. But, surely, Mr. Morton,” she added, in a less 8haq> 
tone, ^‘you can trust to my wordP’ 

lJndoul)tedly,” replied Morton, *‘but it would be much more 
satisfactory to me, my dear lady, to have something tangible to satisfy 
certain principles which I have within the last three days announced 
-so distinctly, that 1 fear I could not retreat from them without such 
written proofs of Mr, Charlton’s intentions.” 

The lady was in a state of high consternation and anger. She had 
Inspected no such opposition ; but what could she do? Her own case 
was urgent ; money she must have ; she Inui always calculated upon 
having it ; and even delay would be ruinous. In these circumstances 
she lost her usual caution, exposing her game more and more. “ Such 
us 1 have stated were Mr. Charlton’s intentions,” she replied ; but I 
do not say, Mr. Morton, that I am by any means disposed to exact the 
i’om[)lctc fulfilment of his wishes. A third of the pro[)erty, fairly 
intimated, is all that I expect; but that I think 1 have a right to 
demand.” 

' My dear madam,” replied Morton, in the same quiet tone, '^accord- 
jjg to your own showing you have a right to demand half ; and all I 
require is, that the fact of Mr. Charlton’s intentions should be so 
(dearly shown as to justify me in acceding — having, as 1 said, within 
these three days, distinctly expressed an opinion on the subject which 
1 cannot retract.” 

“Within these three days !” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, her chock 
growing very red, “ to whom, sir — who has a right to meddle with 
these matters but myself?” 

“ To your own son, my dear madam,” answered her companion. It 
is now necessary to inform you that Mr. Alfred Latimer, with a gang 
of not very respectable gentlemen whom he employed, was the person 
to carry me off from Mallington, and that his object was to drive a 
bargain with me to pay him ccitain thousand pounds on my marriage 
with Miss Charlton. 4le also hinted that you w'ould have something 
of tliis kind to propose* but 1 told him distinctly, and at once, that f 
would never make a matter of merchandise of Miss Charlton’s hand, 
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nor bo a party to any such transaction ; that I would wed her with all 

that her father left her, or with none, and therefore " 

‘‘Then, then” — cried Mrs. Charlton, with fury dashing from her 
eyes; hut before she could finish the sentence, Wilkinson, the foot 
man, entered the room with a note upon a salver, saying, “ Soames, 
the constable, brought this, ma’am, and ho is waiting to see you.” 

jitrs. Charlton took the note, and was twisting it round her fingers ; v, 
hut the man added, “Ho says it’s very immediate, ma’am, and verj' 
important.” 

His mistress tore it open, and read. At the first words a malicious 
cund triumphant smile crossed lier angry countenance, and at the end 
slje rose and hurried out of the room ; udiilc Morton, supposing their 
conference ended, passed through the side door into the breakfast- 
room in search of Louisa. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

“ you tell me whore T shall find Miss Charlton?” demanded Mor 
ton, as lie entered the dining-room, and saw Mrs, Windsor’s head 
looking in at the opposite <looi% 

“ She is in the little drawing-room, sir,” answered the housekeeper ; 
“ hut I was looking for you, sir — J beg pardon for the liberty, f have 
something very particular to say to you, if you would be good enough 
to allow me five minutes’ conversation.” 

“ Very willingly, Mrs. Windsor,” answered Morton, moving towards 
the door, “ but 1 fear if you desire any conversation with me, you musi 
come down to the inn, as, in consequence of something that has 
just passed, I do not propose to trespass upon Mrs. Charlton’s hospi 
tality any longer. At present I must speak with Miss Charlton im- 
mediately.” 

“ 1 guess what has passed, sir,” answered Mrs. Windsor, with a gi*avc 
face, “and wish T could have spoken to you before, as it was just about 
that I desired to say a word or two, for Mrs. Charlton has in reality no 
more power over Miss Louisa, or her fortune either, than I have ; and 
I do not like to see my poor young lady made unhappy.” 

Morton, on his part, hurried on, and at once entered the little 
drawing-room, where he found his fair Louisa gassing out of the window, 
w'ith a look of deep and anxious thought. She sprang to meet him, 
however, as soon as she saw him, and we must forgive I^Iorton if he 
took one embrace, ay, and one kiss. 

“ Listen, dearest,” he* said, “for w'e may be interrupted in a moment 
— I shall have to leave this house \QTy soon. She wishes to make a 
mutter of merchandise of your hand. I will consent to no such thing. 
It aliall never be said I bought my Louisa. Slie has, she says, and so 
says your poor father’s will, the power of depriving you of all he left, 
if you marry without her consent, and for that consent she demands,^ 
half your property. So be it — Louisa is to me » treasure which mak(js 
all other wealth valueless. , I can settle upon you enough to compen- 
sate for what you lose. Will you, dear one —will you make this 
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sacrifice for lac, and be mine even at the risk of forfeiting- ail that is 
now yotir own 

“Oh, Morton ! ’ cried Louisa, sadly, ‘'it is you that tvill lose v.jjat 
you had a right to expect/’ 

“1 win all that 1 desire if 1 win you, Louisa',” answered Morion. 
“ Do you consent ? — Will you be mine at any risk ?” 

“At any, at every risk,] tvill,” replied Louisa, “and try to com- 
pensate, by my love and gratitude, for such Jioblo conduct. But what 
must I do, Morton, if ” 

“ Go down as soon as possil.de to Dr. Western s,” answered Morton, 
before she could finish lier question. “ Take up your abode with hin\ 
and Mrs. Evelyn till you can be mine. He is your guardian, apd his 
house is your proper place of refuge, dcarest—somc one is coming. 
Will you promise me to do so?” 

“I will, Edmond,” she said, “1 will; nothing shall stop me.” 

Almost as jjihe spoke Mrs. Charlton entered tlie room ; but the ex- 
pression of that lady’s countenance was so peculiar that it deserves a 
word or two for itself. There was still a touch of anger about it, but 
subdued and quieted, while a slight smile mingled an air of triumph 
with the bitterness of expression, as if she had suddenly gained some 
advantage over an enemy. Her f-one, too, when she spoke was cold and 
decided, though with an affectation of perfect ease, which showed the 
effect a little too plainly. 

“So,” she said somewhat sarcastically, “you arc consulting about it. 
Have you made up your minds yet?” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear madam,” answered [Morton : “ wc arc 
not consulting upon it at all ; and as to my mind, it is perfectly made 
up.” 

Well, I have beeil thinking of other things,” said Mrs. Charlton, 
“ and we can talk of that afterwards, should it be necessary. Tray be 
seated, Mr. Morton. You have heard, I suppose, what has happened in 
our neighbourhood ?” 

“ [N^o, indeed,” answered her guest; “1 have heard of nothing ex- 
traordinary, except what has happened to myself, within this last two 
or three days.” 

The words would bear two interpretations, and consequently Mrs. 
Charlton immediately contrived to think that Jlorton referred to her 
own conduct towards him. “ Oh ! yes,” she answered, “ there has been 
Kometlung both very extraordinary and very horrible happened last 
jiiglit. 1 thought you must have known it — Mallington Hall was 
broken into, tlie door of the plate-room forced open, and everything it 
contained carried off.” 

Morton w'as considerably moved. His brow contracted, his cheek got 
a little heated, and his eyes flashed. “ This is too bad,” he cried, “this 
is really too bad.” 

“ It is indeed,” ansvA'cred Mrs. Chiirlton, coolly; “but that is npt all. 
The worst yet remains to be told. However, the villains arc not likely 
.to escape. They are pretty w'cll known, 1 am told, and means have 
been taken for their* immediate apprehension.” 

“ I am very glad fo hear it,” answered Morton ; “ for the various 
outrages that have lately taken place in this neighbourhood show that 
there are some desperate characters down here.” 
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Quite right, my near Kir,” replied Mrs. Charlton, keeping her eye 
fixed upon his face. “ The principal person suspected is a certain 
lawyer’s clerk, who robbed his employer some time ago and abscondc<L 
There have been bills stuck up all about the place regarding him. 
Have you seen them, Mr. Morton?” 

"Oh ! — about that unfortunate fellow, Wilkins,” replied the gentle 
man to whom she spoke. " But if he bo suspected of a robbery last 
night an error has been committed, as 1 happen to know that he was 
not in this neighbourhood.” 

" Are you acquainted with him, then, Mr. Morton ?” demanded the 
Jady, in the quietest x>ossihlc tone. 

" 1 have seen him several times at Mr. Qnattcrly’s,” answered Morton, 
carelessly ; " but 1 know that he could not have done this that is attri- 
buted to him, as he was not here.” 

"Oh! then, you know Mr. Quatterly?” rejoined the lady, with a 
smile. 

Extremely well," was Morton s rejily ; though he began to bo a 
little surprised at Mrs. Charlton’s tone. “Mr. Quatterly is my own 
solicitor, and the money stolen happened to be my own.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “Then it has not reached 
you r 

“Oh! 3 ^es, it has,” answered Morton. “Mr. Quatterly, of course, 
made it good to me.” 

“Ahem!” said the lady ; but Louisa — w'ho by long and sad ex- 
perience knew more of her step -dame than Morton did — saw very well 
that there was something kept back, which she expected to i)roduce 
at last with groat effect, and she demanded, “Wliat is there more ' 
You said that the worst remained to be told.” 

“Yes, indeed !” answered Mrs. Charlton; “the worst docs remain 
to be told, and a horrible story it is. It seems that an attempt was 
made upon the house some time ago; and that ever since poor E<i- 
monds, the jjark-keeper — as good a creature as ever lived — you know 
him, Mr. Morton, I think, for you’ve often been seen talking with him, 
they tell me 

“ 1 know him very well, madam,” answered Morton ; “ a highly re- 
spectable and honest man. What of him ? ” 

Mrs. Charlton paused for a moment, with a somewhat puzzled look ; 
hut then she answered, “Ever since that last attempt, it seems poor 
Edmonds has slept in the house to protect it. The villains, whoever 
they were, must have known all the rooms and passages — ^and it is a 
difficult house, too — so they could have boon no common burglars. 
HoAvever, they made their way in by picking the lock of a back door : 
and what w ere all their proceedings within, we, of course, cannot tell ; 
but the result is now' clear enough.” 

She paused again ; and it was evident, both to Morton and to Louisa, 
that f'^r some purpose of her own she w^as drawing her story out to as 
great a length as possible. Morton, how ever, anxious to get at the facts, 
inquired eagerly, “ But what was that result, my dear madam { It is 
that we principally desire to hear.” ‘ 

“ Why, that poor Edmonds was murdered,” an'^w'ered Mrs. Charlton, 
^*He w'as found lying on his bed, .shot through the head.” 

Both Louisa and her lover turned as pale as death. “ Good God !” 
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exclaimed Morton, starting up, '‘I must go down and see about it. Thi.' 
is horrible, indeed !" 

8tay a moment, Mr. Morton,” said Mrs. Charlton; we have, you 
know, some. business to settle, and as I hate talking frequently upon 
disagreeable subjects, we had better settle it at once.” 

“ As far as I am concerned,” answered Morton, abruptly, the whole 
luisiness is settled already. J think you could not mistake my 
meaning, my dear lad3^” 

“ Yet a moment,” said the nfistress of the house, beckoning him 
towards a window. “ Louisa, you need not go ; this business conceras 
3^)11, loo. Mr. Morton, you are in a dangerous situation, Avliich wiH 
become more or less so according to your conduct to me.” 

My dear madam, you arc pleased to be enigmatical,” answered 
Morton, indignation beginning to master him. *• Will you have the 
goodness to explain yourself clearly, for, standing here comfortably in 
the drawing-room of Mallington House, I do not see how I can be in a 
dangerous situation at all.” ^ 

jVlrs. Charlton’s fair round cheek flushed, and she answered, I will 
explain myself clearly. It is supposed, my dear sir, that the name 
you have been pleased to assume in this place is not your real one.’' A 
slight smile came ov^er Morton’s face, and the lady went on, “ I see I 
am right; but it is moreover suspected — mind, I don’t say that 
it is so — that your name is more like Wilkins Uian Morton. Do you 
deny ii/1” 

IHorton paused for an instant, and then answered coolly, giving a 
gay glance of his eye to Louisa as he did so, *'* Perhaps it is, my dear 
madjim.” 

iiouisa, sad and distressed as she was, could not refrain from a smile : 
and Mrs. Charlton thought, as she observed the whole, Then she has 
known it all the time. ’Pon my word, this is too bad ! What crea* 
lures girls arc in these day.s !” 

i>he then went on aloud, however, to say, “This is not all, Mr. 31 or- 
ton, or Mr. Wilkins — ^yoii are strongly suspected of Laving some 
share in this dark deed at Mallington Hall. — Mind, I don’t say that it 
is so, but I tell you that I have the power of confirming those suspi- 
cious in a very strange manner.” She spoke sternly and reso- 
lutely, fixing her 03^0 upon him as if she would have searched his 
soul. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” exclaimed Morton, with his lip curling. “ This is 
carrying the matter too far.” 

“ Weil, sir,” said Mrs. Charlton, pointing with her linger through the 
window down the hill, up which was seen coming at. considerable .speed 
a gentleman on horseback, followed by a servant. “You liave two 
minutes to decide upon what I propose to 3'ou, and not more. What do 
you say V 

“ Exactl,y what I said before,” answered Morton, coolly ; “and fallow 
me to add, madam, that Mrs. Charlton does not raise herself in m^*^ 
opinion by being ready, for a sum of money, to give the hand of her 
husband’s daughter to a man whom she believes to be a swindler, and 
suspects of being a murderer.” 

“ I will have revenge, at least,” muttered Mrs. Charlton ; and then, 
raising her voice, she exclaimed, “ Soames, Soames ! come in.” 
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Louisa had been gazing down upon the carpet as if she had been 
studying the gay dowel’s with which it was covered ; but suddenly a 
iook of horror and consternation, deep and intense, overspread lier 
countenance, as if some startling and dreadful fact had suddenly pre- 
sented itself to her mind, and starting forward, she caught Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s arm, exclaiming, “ Stay, stay — for Heaven’s sake stay ! you do 
not know what you are doing. You are destroying yourself.” 

But as she spoke the constable entered the room, and Mrs. Charlton 
cried at once, “ Take him in charge, Soaines.” 

“ What is the matter, dearest Louisa?” asked Morton in a tone cl 
purprisc. “You cannot suppose for a moment ” 

'"Oh, no, no!” cried Louisa wringing her hands: “but I fear she 
will i)ring down destruction on her own head.” 

“ 1 am the best judge of my own acts. Miss Charlton,” said the lady. 
“Take him in charge, Soames. He owns that his name is AV^ilkins, 
and not Morton.” 

“ No, no, no !”’ exclaimed Morton, laughing. “ Not exactly that , as 
AlisH Charlton can bear witness. 1 said, more like it. This is a very 
serious business ; and yet, pushed to this extremity, 1 cannot but feel 
that it becomes in some degree a jest.” 

You will find it no jest, I suspect,” replied Mrs. Charlton, not a 
little puzzled by Mr. Morton’s demeanour, and only the more angry 
from a vague apprehension that she had suffered rage to carry her 
beybnd the hounds of prudence ; “ however, the matter is not in my 
hands now. Louisa, you may as well retire, for J^lr. Middleton nur^t 
be already at the door, and the examination of this person will proba- 
bly be proceeded with here. Such scenes are not lit for young 
ladies.” 

‘‘You will excuse me, madam,” replied Louisa. “1 shall certainly 
remain here. No place can be more fit for me tlian by the side of my 
future husband, Avhen a false, 1 might call it a ridiculous, accusation is 
bi’ought against him.” 

“ Oh, ho I so bold !” said Mrs. Charlton ; “but I have understood 
you long, young lady. Nevertheless, it is as well, perhaps, that you 
should stay to witness what takes place regarding the man of your 
choice.” 

“ There can he nothing to witness, madam, that I am afraid of,” re- 
plied Louisa ; hut even while she w'tis speaking, the door opened and 
Mr. Middleton was announced. The constable bad been talking for a 
moment to Mr. Morton, and as soon as the magistrate had entered the 
room, he spoke a few words to the servant m a low tone, to which the 
man replied, “ I’ll send down directly.” Harry Soames nodded his 
head, and then returned quickly to the side of Mr. Morton, towards 
W’hom he seemed inclined to testify every sort of respect. 

The air of Mr. Middleton w^as very grand and important indeed. He 
felt that he Avas a man of consequence— -that his bosom was the temple 
•of justice, and that J. P. was written on his forehead, or ought to he. 
With a self-satisfied smile, he crossed the room to shake hands Avith 
Mrs. Charlton, and conversed with her for a few minutes in a low 
voice, and then observing that Miss Charlton and her lover were speak- 
ing together, he exclaimed, conversing with the prisoner. Con- 
stable; see that nothing of this kind takes place.” 
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“Then I am to consider myself a prisoner, sir r’ demanded ^Morton, 
addressing the magistrate. 

“Most assuredly!” answered Mr. Middleton, wilh a look of cold 
scorn. 

“ On what charge, and on whose authority ? ” asked the young gen- 
tleman. 

“ On the charge of fraud, roh])cry, and murder!” replied Mr. Mid*, 
dlcton, “ and on my authority.” 

His tone was intended to he very laconic and decided, but Morton 
})orscvored. “ May I beg to know who it is ])ririgs the charge?” he 
next inquired. “ Of course you do not act without information ? ’ 

“Oh, no !” answered the magistrate; “ I act upon very good. infor- 
mation. Yon are in custody on suspicion, young man. You will hear 
more by-and-by. ’ 

“ At all events,” answered Morton, “ let me bring to your remem- 
brance that a person should always bo looked upon as innocent till he 
is proved guilty, and that it is sometimes inconvenient to forget tliat 
you are a gentleman or that another is so, as you may have occasion 
al'torwards to repent it.” 

“What, sir! do you venture to threaten me, sir?” exclaimed Mr. 
Middleton in fury : “ to threaten a magistrate in tlu^ execution of his 
duty /” 

“Ko !” replied Morton, calmly ; “ I do not threaten you at all, Mr. 
]\liddleton. I only wish to call you hack to a sense of propriety.” 

“ This is foolish nonsense,” replied the worthy gentleman ; “ but we 
shall soon have Sir Simon Upplestono here, and we can proceed to hii- 
sincfis on the spot. If you will have the kindness to let us use one of 
your drawing-rooms, Mrs. Cliarltoii, I do not see why we sliould ad- 
journ. Or we can go to the library, which, ])crhaps, will be more out. 
Oi your way.” 

*• Let it be here, by all means,” answered Mrs. Charlton ; “ tliorc 
fdand.s a young lady who dcclarc.s she will bo present the whole tjme ; 
and I rather imagine that 1 shall be forced to submit to examination as 
a witness.” 

Mr. Middleton rai.sed his eyebrows at the announcement of Louisa's 
intention, and looked surprised at Mrs. Charlton’s hint of licr own te.s- 
timony being important; but after a few moments’ private con versii- 
tionM'ith that lady, he seemed still more surprised, and turning round, 
exclaimed aloud, “Is it po.ssiblc ! The whole seems so clear that we 
might, I think, commit him for trial at once — hut here is Sir Simon, 
1 suppose. Wlio has lie got with him, I wonder ? ” 

The last observations of Mr. Middleton w'ere produced by the sound 
of steps and voices coming up the stairs; hut, when the door opened, 
he beheld not only his friend Sir Simon Upplestono, but J)r. Western 
and another gentleman, with two or three persons of an inferior class, 
standing at the top of the staircase. The first wiio entered the 
baronet, who, without noticing any one else in the room, advanced 
straight towTirds liis brother magistrate, and then said in a loud whis- 
per, “lam afraid there has been a great mistake here, iMiddlelon. 
You’ve been in too great a hurry.” 

“2^ot a bit, Sir Simon,” replied Mr. Middleton, in a determined 

17 
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tone. “ You arc not acquainted with all the circumsiauc.es, my good 
friend.’* 

“ Nor you cither, Middleton,” answered the other. 

While he was speaking. Dr. Western entered the room, w'ith an ex- 
pression both of pain and indignation on his countenance, and ad- 
vancing at once to Morton, by whose side Louisa was still standing, he 
sliook hands with them both, and then turning to the other magis- 
trates, demanded aloud, What is all this folly, "Mr. Middleton K’ 

“ Hush, hush,” said Morton in a low tone. “ Let the whole thing 
proceed, my dear friend. 1 wish particularly to see that worthy lady 
play her game out.” 

In the meantime Mr. Middleton was answering Dr. Western’s ques- 
tion in a somewhat sarcastic tone, saying, “The folly, my reverend 
friend, happens to be no folly at all. An exceedingly strong case of 
suspicion has been made out against that gentleman, standing there, 
as accessory, if not principal, in the robbery of Mallington Hall, and 
the murder of poor Edmonds ; and since I have come here this morn- 
ing additional evidence has been tendered, which must, 1 think, place 
his guilt beyond all manner of doubt, and require his immediate com- 
mittal. I am glad of the assistance of my two brother justices, but if 
they had not been present 1 should have taken the responsibility upon 
myself.” 

A clear merry laugh rang through the room, and a good round voice 
exclaimed, “ Ay, if ifs and ands were pots jmd pans, there •would be 
no work for the tinkers, --How do you <lo, my clear sir T how Zo you 
do ] You seem to have had a pleasant time of it since vve parted yes- 
terday evening ; but when the cat’s away the mice will play. As it 
seems clear we are to have larks for supper, 1 may as well get ready 
my knife and fork;” and Mr. Quattcrly, after having shaken haiidV- 
w'ith Morton, and given a gay sparkling glance from his face to that of 
Louisa Charlton, murmuring to himself, “ Devilish pretty ! dcvili.sh 
pretly !” pulled out of his pocket a note-book, a pencil and some 
papers, folded up and tied together with red tape. 

At the same time Dr. AVestern Avas advancing to speak with the other 
magistrates and Mrs. Charlton, who were gathered together in a groui> 
on the opposite side of the room ; but Morton at this moment took u 
step forward, and said* aloud, '‘My dear Dr. Western, you must hear 
me for a moment. This business cannot, and must not, be stopped. 
A very horrible charge, perfectly unfounded, as you well know, has 
been brought against me this morning, together with half a dozen 
other minor insinuations, partly proceeding from malice, and partly 
from stupidity, originating, I have no doubt, amongst the gossips of 
this little town, and fostered under the kind care of that lady and tliat 
gentleman,” and he pointed to Mrs. Charlton and Mr. Middleton. 
“ These charges and insmuations must at once be thoroughly and ac- 
curately investigated, and I have to beg you, my dear sir, and also my 
friend here on the left, not to bring forward any one particular to show 
the persons concerned the absurdity' of the accusation, till all the 
charges themselves are fairly stated, and the evidence upon which they 
are grounded adduced. I wpuld rather, if it were necessary, sleep a 
night in prison than that the whole of the business should not be made 
quite clear.’* 
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Ilis eyes Icll first, however, upon the group consisting ol' 
®^^ljouisa, Mr. Morton, and the constable, with Mr, Qiiatterly a step l)cforc 
as an outpost in advance of their cam}) ; and he bowed low to 
J“ the young lady, and still more low and reverently to the young gentle- 
man. Mr. Quattcrly, how^ever, shook hands with him, saying, ‘‘Ah. 
Skinner ! how do you do t These gcntlcincn are in a mess, 1 think 
and tlien, as he saw his fellow soliejtor raise his eyes to the group on 
the opposite side of the room, he added, “ There, Skinner, go across 
Toni Ticklers ground, and tell their worships what they’re to do, for 
they don’t know.” 

Mr. Skinner accordingly crossed over; and, after a brief consulta- * 
lion with the magistrai.es, decided that it was better all the witnesses 
should he admitted. Jt was their usual custom in that part of the 
county, he said, us it was merely a preparatory investigation, and truth 
might hc'l)etter obtained by giving general publicity in this stage ot 
the proceedings. Mr. Qiiatterly did not object, though he shook his 
head, us it he had souje doubts of the soundness of the doctrine ; and 
the door lla^•ing been opened, a mixed multitude entered, consisting 
of gamekx'cpcrs, gardeners, housekeepers, housemaids, Mr. Gibbs, ami 

iss Mathilda Marlin. ' Mrs. Charlton, however, was somewhat sur- 
prisvid to see her friend., Mrs. Windsor come in with the rest. 

“ AVhat do you want liere, Windsor'?” said Mrs. Charlton, in a sharp 
key. 

“ To give my evidence, ma’am,” said Mrs. Windsor, respectfully. 

Your evidence !" eitclaim’bd the mistress. “ You can know nothing 
about it.” 

‘‘ 1 think I do, ma’am,” rejoined the housekeeper, drily. 

In the meantime tfic.. chairs and tables were arranged, under the 
d inaction of Mr. Skhincr, very much in the way that Mr. Quatterl.y 
had proposed. The magistrate’s clerk, however, contented himself 
witli an ordinary chair, and, greatly to Mrs. Charlton’s surprise and 
disgust, placed the fourth arm-chair for Mr. Morton with his owi# hands 
close to the table, and opposite to the one which he himself was about , 
to occupy, while the magistrates were arranged on cither side. I^cns, 
ink, ami paper having been procured — Dr. Western, as the senior 
magistrate, placed in the chair — the witnesses arranged, some seated, 
some standing towards the sides of the room, — the investigation com- 
menced. 

Dr. AVestern looked around the circle; and then, with a glance at 
]\lr. (^uailerly, thou.gh his heart was very' sad — ^for he was one of those 
true Christians who mourn over the crimes of tlieir fellow-crcaturcs — 
he could not forbear a faint smile at what he regarded as one of the 
most absurd scenes he had ever beheld. Mr. Quatterly caught his eye 
and laughed merrily, rubbing his small fat white hands as if it were 
the best joke in the world, for he was more accustomed to such scenes, 
and had so Ion.g given up the hope of mending human beings, that he 
thought he had a right to be amused at their follies, whether solemn 
or .gay. 

*• Let them go oli!” said the worthy solicitor, with a nod to tb^. 
clergyman ; “even ill a farce, tniths will come out unexpectedly.” 

Mr. Middleton and Mrs. Charlton were both nettled at Dr. Western’s 
smile and ;Mr. Quattcrly’s laugh-— surprised, indeed, and somewhat piv- 
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prchcnsivc that they 'were not quite right, but more angry than either >d 
and resolved to go on in their course only the more vehemently, ir 
order to prove that they had had good cause for susj)icion. Mrs. ('harl- 
ton, it is true, was actuated by very different feelings from the worthy • 
justice ; for, as she found that she coujd not gain her original purpose 
with Mr. Morton, she was resolved to have revenge; and being, as we 
have shown, subject to much more severe internal commotions than 
her calm and sweet exterior usually suffered to appear, she would have 
given one of her own pretty white hands to have seen her lately- 
cherished guest hanging by the neck from any piece of timber that 
*"was convenient. 

“ I lliink I had better read,*’ said Mr. Middleton, beginning the in- 
vestigation, *Uhc notes I took of the state of Mallington Hall, and the 
adjacent premises, when I examined them this morning, on receiving 
information of the crime that was committed there last night.” 

“ By all means,” answered Dr. Western ; I am as yet nearly ignorant 
of the whole circumstances.” 

“ That is clear,” said Mr. Middleton ; and he then proceeded to read 
from a little note-book the memoranda which he had taken on the spot, 
commenting, as he went, with that sort of routine of commonplaces, 
which is a wonderful engine for obtaining a reputation for sagacity — 
with the vulgar. Dr. Western listened with horror and grief, covering 
his eyes with his hands, as if unwilling that all he felt should appear ; 
and the whole court, if it could be so called, heard the fa(;ts in deep 
silence. 

When he had done this, Mr. Middleton paused, and looked round 
with the consciousness of having made a very neat and compact state- 
ment, deserving some credit. 

Mr. Quatterly, however, stepped in to prevent him enjoying his'self- 
satisfactioii too long. “Well, sir,” he said, “and how does that aflect 
the gentleman before you V* 

“ You shall hear in a few minutes, sir,” answered Mr. Middleton, 
solemnly raising himself from his chair, and looking over the table at 
3Iorton’s feet ; “ you -must have remarked that the footsteps which 
were traced in the yard were of three distinct sizes. One very large 
and long, one somewhat smaller, and one very small and neat, precisely 
Tvhat is usually called a gentleman’s footstep.” 

“AVell, sir,” said 3lr. Quatterly, “what of that?” But M'r. 3Iiddle- 
ton did not choose to take any notice of the solicitor, and went on to 
say, addressing Dr. Western, “You will sec here, my dear sir, the de- 
position of one Gibbs, taken by myself and Sir Simon Upplestoiie on 
the seventeenth of this month, by which it apj)cars that on the very 
night when 3Iallington Hall was before attempted, the notorious Jack 
Williams was seen in the park in earnest conversation with this very 
Mr. 3fcrton — in 3Iallington Park, I say, where neither of them had 
any right to be at that hour, except for "illegal purposes.” 

Morton smiled, and Mr. Quatterly, as usual, rubbed bis liands, siiying, 

“ A new dictum in law, J think — that men have a right to be in 
another man’s park for illegal purposes. However^my dear sir, F deny 
the whole position, and beg -that, before you Jissftme that 31 r. iMorton 
had no right to be there, you will prove it. Whether you do or not, 
I’ll prove the contrary.” 
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"‘How so, sir]” demanded Mr. Middleton, growing furious. 

Bi( "" By and by — ^l)y and by,** said Mr. Quattcrly, nodding his head 
hglet us have the whole ease first. Pniy read the deposition, Dr, 
plVesterii, for, as the warrant 1 see is dated on that day, it may bo of 
p.'onseqnence.” 

a l>r. Western put on his spectacles, and read, smiling when he came 
1 to the assertion that his young friend was known by another name 
than that of Morton, and Sityi^, as a commentary, ""1 am well aware 
of that fact ; and am afraid 1 must plead guilty to being an acces- 
sory.” 

When lie had gone on to the end, Mr. Middleton proceeded, in the 
tone of a public accuser, rather than that of a justice of the peacet 
“ It is proved ])y numerous witnesses,” he continued, “ that this gentle- 
man, whoever he may be, was constantly seen hanging about Mailing- 
ton Park and !Malliiigton Hall — that he obtained admission more than 
once into the house, and examined it moat curiously — that he made 
liimself acquainted with tlic habits of the people upon the estate, and 
learned at what time they were least upon their guard. It was also 
proved, or can be ])rovcd, that he absented himself from Mallington 
without any apparent cause, or giving any notice of his departure, 
from tlic morning of Saturday till the morning of Monday, in which 
iiiterval the robbery and murder were committed. We have seen that 
Uie criminals who committed the act must have been well acquainted 
witJi the house, and must have gained information of the usual pro- 
ceedings of the servants : that one set of footmarks was small and 
neat, very like those which would be left by the prisoner’s feet; and 
that he has been seen consorting by night, and when he thought him- 
self unobserved, with some of the most desperate characters in the 
county. Now, I must say, and must contend,” and ho thumped the 
ta})le with his fist, “ that there is perfectly sufficient before us to send 
the case to a j ury, even if there were no other evidence to be produced, 
which I am informed there is, and evidence of a very important cha- 
racter too.” 

I’ve seen an innocent man lianged upon less,” said Mr. Quatterly, 
drily ; and Louisa Charlton started and looked at him for a moment 
with fear and surprise. 

The lady of the house had sat while all this was going on, with her 
arm thrown over the back of her chair, her two pretty little feet ex- 
tended, and her head drooping forward with an air of studied but 
graceful attention. Slight, very slight indications of what was passing 
in her mind floated over her countenance from time to time ; but now, 
when Mr. Middleton turned towards her, saying, ‘"Mrs. Charlton, I 
think ” — she rose and advanced towards the table with a melancholy 
and reluctant air. 

“ I have very little evidence to give, sir/’ she said, "" myself ; and as 
you all know Avhat kindness and attention I have shown to Mr.^ Mor- 
ton, and what esteem, and I may say regard, I once entertained for 
him, you w'ill easily conceive how painful that evidence must be, espe- 
cially as it is confirmatory- of the w'orst suspicions that are entertained. 
Mr. Morton has beeuf as Mr. Middleton says, absent from my house, 
where he was on a visit, from Saturday morning till this morning, at 
about a quarter to ten -at least, that was the first time 1 saw him. 
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tboiigli I am afraid there is clear proof of his having been in the houiid 
previously, without iny knowledge. Just before I met him coming ii 
the stairs, and apparently freshly arrived, 1 was called out of the drav 
ing-room by the upper housemaid, who informed me that she had foun^ • 
in Mr. Morton's room, wrapped up in a bundle, and thrust under th( 
drawers, a sort of carman's frock, stained with blood, and a jacket in 
the same eondition, with a good deal qt' mud and dirt upon it, but 
having the whole sleeve still wet with gore. Not having heard, at the 
time, of the barbarous murder of poor Edmonds, and never dreaming 
that there was any one in my house who would commit such an act, I 
took no particular notice, but said that it must be some accident, an<l 
6rdcrcd her to leave the things where she found them. She is hen; 
prcsenl, and can give her own testimony. These blood-stained clothes 
are, 1 sup])osc, where they were first discovered '” 

Yes, ma’am,” said the housemaid, dropping a coiirtscy. 

A pretty little concatenation,” said Mr. Quattcrly. Eray, sir. let 
us have the things down. Y"oii can take the evidence of the house 
maid while they arc being brought.” 

Mrs. Charlton immediately ordered one of the men-servants to go 
up and fetch the bundle, describing where it was to be found, and lay- 
ing particular stress upon the words, lu Mr. Morton’s room.’’ 

Tlio housemaid was then called upon for her testimony, and fully 
eonlirmed Iilrs. Charlton’s account; adding, that she ha<l found tlio 
marks of some dirty footsteps up the stairs that morning, She was 
just concluding when the servant returned with the bundle, which was 
speedily spread out upon the table. 

“ Look to Miss Charlton,” cried Br. Western, ^^sho is going to 
faint ! ” 

“No,” said Louisa, rising; ‘‘but I wish to give my evidence, ter 
riblc as it is.” 

“ Stop a little, my dear,” said Mr. Quattcrly, patting her gently on 
the hand. “ Do not alarm yourself; this will all be made clear.” 

‘‘ Not without dreadful consequences,” said J^ouisa, taking her seat 
again, and covering her eyes with her hand. 

Each of the magistrates examined the frock and jacket carefully , 
and. then JNlr. Middleton, rising, said in a solemn anti pompous tone, 
“ Sir Simon, 1 think this is quite sufficient ; and that we arc not only 
justified, but called upon by our duty, to commit the prisoner for trial. 
Is it not so, Dr. W estern 1 ” 

“ We can do no such thing,” answered the clergyman; for I happen, 
to know, that it is utterly impossible that Mr. Morton can have had 
any sliaro in this transaction.” 

Mrs. Charlton fixed her beautiful blue eyes upon him with not f,he 
sweetest expression in the world, and Mr. Quattcrly, advancing a step, 
remarked, “You arc in a mighty hurry, worshipful sir; I should have 
thought it was to-day tliat the fox-hounds v\'cre to meet. One storj" is 
very good till another is told ; and, by your good leave, you must now 
bear that other. You have made a very good story of it, and I must 
py that a capital special pleader was spoiled when nature turned you 
into a country squire ; but now we will proceed in order, if you 
ple^e; for you have made various assumptions, and. thrown out 
various insinuations, of which 1 must clear the case.” 
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beg, sir, that you would treat the court with respect/’ exclaimcfl 
Middleton, half rising. 

h?„'‘ With tile most profound,” said Mr. Qiiatterly ; "‘^as deep as a draw- 
pljll, though not perhaps quite so clear. Wo will admit almost all 
p6iir premises; hut strip them, if you please, of your deductions. In 
a.'iie first place, the prisoner, for reasons of his own, did choose, in 
t‘oming down here, to assume a name different from that by which, ho 
tisually goes, though still one that he has a right to, for his name is 
•Edmond Morton, as 1 can testify. In the next place, he was seen — at 
least, I have no doiiht that such was the case — in Mallington Park, 
speaking with that very notorious person Jack Williams, who is, I ani 
happy to tell you, now in custody, i have no doubt either that their 
conversation was earnest, nay, perhaps, very vehement ; hut as to your 
assumption, that neither of them had any right there, that 1 have 
before denied, and tlo still deny.” 

“ Upon wdiat grounds, sir?” demanded Mr. Middleton, hegiiining to 
find his ideas getting a little coufused. 

“ Upon the best of all possible grounds,” answ'cred Mr. Quatlerly; 
“ as you shall hear. Jack Williams, perhaps, had no right therc - l am 
not aware that he had. ft is not in evidence — and yet it might be so ; 
for if Mr. Morton invitc<l him be had a right, and therefore your 
assumption in his case is as unwarranted as in the other. But, in 
regard to ^Ir. Morton, 1 not only contend that he had a right, but 
that nobody on earth — let his condition, state, rank, or calling be 
what they lua}* — had so good a right to he in Mallington Park, at any 
hour of the day or night which unto him might seem expedient ; for 
wlio can have so good a title to walk in a park, Mallington Park or 
any other, as the owner thereof ?” 

•• What ! ” exclaimed Mr. Middleton. Has Mr. ^lorton purchased 
the park ? I did not know it could he sold.” 

“ You have got a capital case of circumstantial evidence,” continued 
^li’. Q.uatterly, enjoying the evident consternation and surprise of the 
profound magistrate, “and now I will tell you what you were going to 
commit a man for. For l)reaking into his own house, robbing liis own 
plate-room, and shooting his own park-keeper. All these circum- 
stances are very probable ! lieason and likelihood goes with them. 
But stay a minute — don’t he in a hurry, cither on one si»ie or the 
other. Wc will have the whole matter clear before wc have done with 
it, if you please. You shall have full evidence that the geritlemau 
now before you is the proprietor of Mallington Park, of Mallington 
Hall, and of everything that it contains, and that the poor man who 
lost his life there was hU servant, and had ]>een receiving wages from^ 
him for some time.” 

“ 1 told you you were going too fast, Middleton,” whi.spcred Sir 
Simon Upplestone, across Dr. Western. 

“ Pish ! ” cried ]\Ir. Middleton, in a high state of excitement ; and 
Mr. Quatterly went on, saying, “ As to Mr. Morton’s absence from this 
place from Saturday morning till Monday morning, that can be easily 
accounted for. But* it may he sufficient for our present purpose to- 
show where that gentleman was at the time the murder was com- 
mittedv Now, up to the hour of half-past seven o’clock on Sunday 
evening, he was, with myself and Dr. Western, at the distance of two- 
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and-twenty miles from Mallington ; he then set off In a hack p'kl 
chaise, and a dark night, intending, I believe, to sleep here ; but i 
chaise unfortunately broke down some seven miles from this pk' 
about ten o’clock. He reached a public-house, called the Hand- * 
Hand, about four miles off, towards eleven, and remained there t 
tills morning, at about half-past eight, when he left it to walk hitht 
without ever quitting the house in the internal. It may seem to tL 
sagacity of your worships somewhat extmordmary that 1 should com. 
here so well prepared to meet this case; and as Justice is a very sus 
picioiiB person, apt to peep out under her bandage, just to see that 
nobody is playing her a trick, this fact must be explained also. The 
truth, then, is, that as l)r. 'Western and myself were driving over 

liither from the town of , we came upon Mr. Morton’s post-chaise, 

with the axle broken, and one of the w^heels ofi' and with a man doing 
liis best to pull it further to pieces for the purpose of mending it. 
The post-boy who drove it was in the act of giving instructions to 
that effect, and by him we w'crc informed that, the late tenant of his 
vehicle had the night before gone on to the Haiid-iii-Hand, two or 
three miles further, and, stopping there to water the horses, we Iiad a 
full, true, and particular account from tlie landlady of the arrival and 
dejiartiire of her guest, for whom we inquired. There sits l.)r. VV es- 
teru, who can corroborate my evidence.” 

Dr. Western bowed his head and said, ‘‘Entirely.” 

J‘And now,” continued Mr. Quatterly; but Mr. Middleton inter- 
rupted him, beginning to find that he was in what is usually termed 
the wrong box. “ Oil ! ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ if all these circtmistanc(;s 
can be so clearly explained, the great weight of suspicion is removed ; 
but still it w’ould be satisfactory to all parties if the whole were cleared 
up, and perhaps Mr. Morton will assign the cause of his meeting with 
"Williams, who is certainly not fit society for a gentleman of property.” 

‘‘ That is very easily explained, sir,” replied Morton. “ It may be 
in ypur recollection, and certainly k in Dr. Western’s, that I was 
knocked down upon the common here, and on that occasion 1 lost a 
pocket-book containing the certificate of my grandfathers marriage, 
and various other papers of considerable importance., T sent for a 
Bow-street officer from London, and offered a reward for the recovery 
of the papers. We found that the parties who possessed them com- 
prehended their value, and thought that I might be induced to give a 
much larger sum for them than I had offered. Tiiey opened a com- 
munication with me to that effect, and a place of meeting was ap- 
pointed, first in Wcnlock Wood, and subsequently in Mallingtoii l^arl. 
1 went to the rendezvous, as agreed upon, alone, and not having been 
able to come to satisfactory terms with the man Williams, the person 
who met me there, I was walking back again when I saw somebody 
scampering off, who. it now seems, was the worthy gentleman with his 
Erag'^ant Balm of Trinidad. Buch is the plain state of the case, as 
there are several persons here wdio know ; and if there be anything 
else that requires explanation, it must be given, as the whole of this 
matter had better be cleared up at once, especially the placing of those 
bloody clothes in the room wdiich I lately occupied, for I should wish 
to be quite sure that malice liad no part in such a proceeding.” 

“ Oh ! hush, hush !” said a faint voice behind him. 
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H-l-t Mr. Middleton replied, without attending to those sounds, 
is just what I was going to observe, sir,” he said ; ‘Mt is very 
^^’“ssary that the fact should be explained. Jt seems clear to me 
P^‘ these clothes on which the blood is not yet dry, as you perceive, 
P‘ist have belonged to the person who committed the crime. Now, 
came they in this house ! How came they in that room i That 
^J„hc question. Soaines, you had better call all the servants up, and 

my man and Sir Simon’s aid you, with any persons you can collect 
^jar, to ensure that nobody quits tlie house without permission.” 

Mrs. Charlton displayed at tliis moment a (considerable degree of 
' igitaiion. She moved about with a certain sort of nervous uneasiness 
in her chair, and seemed twice as if she was about to speak. Sliq did 
not do so, however, and it was Mr. Quatterly who procjeeded as soon 
ius the magistrate had done. “ There are one or tw’o other questions, 
ill tlio first place, 1 should like to establish,” he said ; “as the charge 
lias been made against Mr. Morton, it is necessary to trace his whole 
i-ourse, and tlierci'ore 1 wush to question some of the servants, if you 
have no objection.” 

‘•None whatever,” said Sir Simon Cpph^stone. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Mr. Middleton, courteously. 

‘‘ I would fain know, then,” continued Mr. Quattcrl}", “ who it was 
■hat let- this gentleman in this morning f’ 

“ I (lid, sir,” answered the man WMlkinson, stepping forward. 

“ At what hour was that /” demanded Mr. Quatterly. 

“ It might bo half-past nine, or a quarter to ten,” was the servant’s 

“ \\ hat (lid Mr. iMort.on then do t ’ inquired Mr. (Quatterly. 

“ He walked straight up stairs towards the drawing-room,” an- 
-wered Wilkinson, “and met my mistress at the drawing-room 
deor.” 

“ You arc quite sure that he did not go up to his room?” said Mr. 
t^>uattorly. ^ 

“ Quite sure,” replied the servant, “for J heard him speak to my 
mistress immediately, and saw^ them go into the drawing-room to- 
gether.” 

“ 1 will only remark,” proceeded the solicitor, “ that, from the lady’s 
evidence, these articles were found before she met Mr. Moiton. I 
will now ask, however, whether any one saw that gentleman in the 
house, or about the house, before he was admitted by the footman ? ” 

There was a complete silence; and he went on, “Then, now, Mr. 
Whafs-your-name, which door did Mr. Morton come in by ? There 
are more doors than one to the house, I suppose!” 

“He came in by the gTcat gates, sir.” answered the man, “The 
bell rang, and I opened the door of the house, and w^ent out to let 
liim in.” 

, “ Then he was actually without the garden-wall when you first ,^jaw 
him said !Mr. Quatterly. 

Wilkinson assented, and the lawyer went on, “ Was the house-door 
locked, or open ?” • 

'• it w'as locked ’vvheh I got up, sir,” said ihe houBcmaid ; “ but 1 
opened it to sweep out the hall.” 

“Well, then, my pretty girl,” continued the solicitor, “since you 
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are upon your legs, I’ll ask you a question or t^vo, with their wor 
leave. You said just now' that you had found dirty iootuiurks ii^ 
stairs. When did you make that discovery f* 

‘‘ When first I got up, sir,” said the girl; ^^as soon as T liad i-- ' 
down the slmtters oft* the glass-door in the garden 1 saw tlicm dii\ 

— first upon the mat, and then upon the stairs, and upon the oil-el 
too, for tliat matter.” 

‘^Tlien they began at tlio glass-door going into the garden,” s 
Mr. (^latterly, “and went up stairs. How far could you tn. 
them 'I ” 

“ Why, as far as Air. Alfred’s room,” replied the girl. 

“ph !” exclaimed Air. (^uatterly ; an<l Dr. Western suddeidy raiscti 
his head w ith a look of liorror and consternation. 

“Wore the marks jdaiii there denmnded the solicitor, still ad 
dressing the housemaid. 

“There w'as apiece of mud and some gravel stones,” replied tli- 
girl ; “ but tliey were not so plain as below'.” 

“Could you track them an}' further w'as the solicitor’s n<?x! 
question. 

“ I didn't remark them,” she said. 

“ Did you go into that room !” demanded Air. Quattcrly. 

“ No, sir,” replied the girl ; “1 had all the lower part of the house 
to do first ; and wdieu I w'cnt up after our breakfast, 1 first, w^eut to A1 r. 
Alorton’s room, to open the windows there. It lies at the other end of 
the passage, you know'.” 

“ No, 1 don’t know',” answ'crcd Air. Quatterly. “ AVliat may bo tin^ 
distance ( ” 

“Oh ! not ten steps,” answered the girl. Air. Alfred's is just over 
Afiss Louisa’s room, and the other is down tw'o doors beyond.” 

“ AYas the glass-door open or shut?” incjuired Air. Quatterly. 

“it W'as locked, hut not bolted,” said the housemaid. 

“,l bolted it last night with my owm hands,” ol)served the butler, 
who had entered the room, w'ith the cook and several other servants, u 
minute or two before ; but Air (Quatterly w'cnt on, still addressing the 
housemaid, “ Were you up first in the house?” he demanded. 

“No, sir,” replied the girl, heginning to get a little bew'ildcred. 
“ I think Airs. AVindsor and the still-room maid w'ere dow'n before 
me.” 

“ AVc were,” said Airs. AA^indsor; “and I found the door unlocked 
and locked it till the men got up. 1 have got more to say w'licn it if 
W'anted ; but 1 think my young lady can tell more than any of us.” 

Air. Quattcrly looked from the housekeeper to Louisa; but Alis^ 
Charlton’s eyes were fixed upon her step-mother, who sat opposite 
fixed, and immovable as a statue, with her fiicc pale and her beat 
bent down. There was a pause for a moment, and then Louisa rose, 
and with somew'hat trembling steps advancing to the table, spokt 
across the table to Dr. AVestern in a low tone, “ You had belter tak^ 
her away,’’ she said ; “ you had better take her aw'ay.” 

The wort, by rector instantly rose, and going round to Airs. Charlton 
ho said, “ 1 think it w'ould be best for you to retire, my dear lady 
You are not w ell. This fs too much for you. 

But Airs. Charlton instantly raised her nead quickly, and sharpl;; 
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®’?(.‘laiminE:, “No! it’s all false: but I'll hear it all ; I'll hear 
f<ill !” 

Y' Be advised,” said J)r. Western, in a tender tone. 

^ “ No, I will not ! ” she eried ; “ I underslarid it all — Go on, ^ro on I” 
Pid Dr. Western retiriiii^ frohi her side, resumed his scat. Jjouisa 
‘Sd l>y this time retired to the chair where she had l>een sitting’, and 
:'?ood trembling beside it with a face very pale, and her lips almost 
j^loodless. 

“ You said you liad evidence to give, my dear,” said Mr. Qnattcrly; 

‘ will you give it now, or shall I examine this good lady first t ’ 

Ijouisa hesitated, but Mrs. Charlton exclaimed vehemently, “ I dc-, 
maud that one should be sent out of the room, while the other speahs. 
'riicy will frame their stories one upon the other, 1 dare say, if llicy 
have not done it already.” 

Louisa said nothing, hut moved towards the door. Mrs. AVindsor, 
liowever, replied, “ 1 haven’t spoken to Miss Charlton to-day, ma'am — 
tiot a word — and have only to tell the truth, though T am afrai<l what 
) am going to say may ofiend her.” 

“ Tell the truth, M.rs. YTindsor,” said Louisii., turning at i he door, 

whatever it may he — yoiir so doing will give me no offence, he as- 
sured.” 

“ A pretty scene !” cried 3lrs. Charlton, with a look of contempt. 

“ Now ma’am, what have you fo depose T* said Sir Simon IJpplo- 
iL^tonc, who was getting heartily tired of the afhiir, and wi.shc(l it over. 

•* AVhy, merely this, sir,” said Mrs. AVindsor. “ Last night as I w'as 
lying awake in 1)C<1 1 heard somebody walking in the garden, ^ly 
room is at the far corner just over Mr. Morton’s. 1 can’t tell what 
o'clock it was, for I ha<l gone to sleep for a short time when T first laid 
down; hut it could not be very late, for the moon was still far up. 
However, thinking it might he .somebody that wanted to rob the house, 

1 got 11 }) and went to the window, and tlicre T saw a man below on the 
gravel walk, who seemed to throw some stones up towards Miss Gharl- 
lon’s room. He then called out, but not very loud, ‘ Louisa. Louisa!’ 
which is her name. He then seemed to make signs to open the 
window, and presently I could jilaiuly hear it thrown up. After that, 
he asked her to come down and open the door, for he wished to come 
in. After that, I could hear Mi.ss Charlton Scay she would call one of 
the .servants ; but he answered not to do so on any account ; but to 
come down herself, and he spoke shaqily and angrily to her ; after 
which she told him to wait a minute and she would. He seemed very 
careful to tell her not to wake any one, saying that he did not wish it 
to be known that he wa.s there. After waiting a minute or two, I 
could plainl}^ hear the door below unchained and unlocked ; and the 
minute after a foot coming quickly u}) the stairs, stopped at Mr. Lati- 
mer’s door, an<l went in. It did not come as far as Mr. ^lorton's room 
then, hilt after about two minute.s I heard it come along the j)asuagc, 
Mul some one opened the door of Mr. Morton’s room, which is just 
-•clow mine — the bed-room, not the <lressing-roon), I mean.” 

“ Ay, it was in the bed-room, under the draAvers, I found the things,’' 
said the liou.scmaid. 

“ AVhoevcr it Avas did not stay there a minute,” continued j^lrs. 
AVindsor, “and then went back and doAvn stairs. He setmed to stop a 
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miautc at Miss Louisas door, and then went down and out into f 
garden. As soon as 1 heard the door shut I went hack to the wirn’ 
again, and 1 saw the same man go along the gravel walk, and take 
first turning to the left towards the W'all. I could see him quite ph ■ 
for the night was clear.” 

She paused, and Mr. Quattcrly inquired, “ Did you ever see liim 
fore ? ” 

Yes, often,” replied Mrs. Windsor, in a firm but solemn tone. 

“ Do you see him now V’ demanded Mr. Quattcrly. 

No,” roplie<l Mrs. Windsor, fixing her eyes lull upon Morton. 

‘'W'as he the man before you'l” asked Mr. Quattcrly again. 

“ Qertainly not,” answered the housekeeper. 

Then that is all I have to do with the afiair,” rejoined the solicitor, 
taking a step back. 

“ Then who do you really think it was V' demanded Mr. Middleton. 

I think and fully believe,” replied Mrs. Windsor, “ that it was Mi-, 
Alfred Ijatimcr. His person, perhaps, 1 could not swear to, for when 
first he came he seemed strangely disguised ; and though, wlien he 
w'cnt away, lie was diftercntly dressed, his back was towards me; but 
his voice I could swear to anywhere, and he called Miss Charlton, sisiei-, 
too, wlvich he sometimes did when ” 

Liar and hussy !” cried Mrs. Charlton, starting up and stamping 
her foot ; but Mr. Middleton, whose views were now altogether 
changed, exclaimed, "Wc must not huve anything of this kind, 
madam. The case must be investigated fully. Shall we call in Mi."'.-' 
Charlton 'i ” 

1 think you had better first inquire how the person w-as dressed," 
said Mr. (Quattcrly, ‘^‘and also call in the gardener, for footsteps must 
have been remarked.” 

All the magistrates assented to this course; ami in regard to the 
apparel of the person she had seen, Mrs. Windsor replied, “ That when 
first .she saw him, he was dressed in a carman’s frock, such as that 
which lay on the table ; but that, when he went away, he had on a 
dark coat such as Mr. Latimer usually wore.” 

Louisa entered more calm than she had departed. She was still very 
pale, and her steps still wavered. Her heart, too, sank, and she felt 
afraid that her voice would fail her wlien she came to speak ; but she 
had had time for thought, she had had time to ask herself what was 
her duty, and the voice within at once answered, “ To tell the plain 
truth.” It was a terrible thing indeed to bear any part in destroying 
one whose young years had been spent under the same roof with her- 
self, who had been accustomed to call her* sister, -whom she had often 
aided and befriended, for -wiiose wilfulne.ss and vices sbe had often 
mourned, — but still she felt that she must not let such feelings take 
from her her truth; and though she resolved not to ofler aught in 
evidence against him that was not drajwn from her by questions, 
she was determined to answer each question truly, without a shadow^ 
of turning. 

If, however, she expected to escape close questioning she was mis- 
taken ; for as soon as she entered, Dr. Western Tiiaving first requested 
her to take a seat, Mr. Middleton proceeded to interrogate her in a 
w^ay that left no opportunity of passing aught over in silence, taking 
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as a texL-I>ook Mrs. Windsor’s account ; and having gained the admis- 
sion that some one had come under the window a little after tw'clvc, 
had throwm up some pebbles against it, and called her by name, he in 
plain terms directed her to state all that had occurred between that 
period and her retiring to rest. Louisa told all truly, but as succinctly 
as possible ; often stopped and questioned as she went, and still giving 
true and straightforward answers, till at length, just as she was replying 
that Alfred Latimer was dressed when he came in a carman’s frock — 
the very one, she believed, upon the table — Mrs. Charlton, seeing that 
the proofs against her unhappy son were all too clear, and that, in her 
own malignity and covetousness, she had been the person to bring them 
all to light, exclaimed almost with a shriek, ‘HJh, treacherous girl !” 
and in a vain effort to reach the door fell fainting almost at Mr. 
Morton’s feet. She was immediately carried to the adjoining drawing- 
room. 

‘‘Kow', Mr. Xethersolc, wc wdll take your evidence, if you please,” 
said Mr. Middleton after a pause. 

Mr. Ncthersolc advanced, and Mr. Middleton proceeded to imiuire 
whether he had visited the Hall and examined the body of poor 
hdrnonds, tlie park-keeper. Tlaving replied that he had, ho was 
directed to state what remarks he had made, and what he supposed to 
he the cause of his <Ieath, though Mr. (^uatterly justly observed that 
this was evidence ratiicr for the coroner’s inquest than the magis- 
trates. 

“ [ lound a wound,” he said, in both sides of the head, which, from, 
tlic appearance it presented, must have been caused by a pistol-bal! 
fired from the right side, where it cut the temporal artery and j)a.sscd 
through the anterior lobe of the brain, finding exit on the right side, 
about two inches above the eyebrow.” 

Sir Simon Upplcstonc had said nothing for some time, and he owned 
to himself that Mr. Middleton was the dominant spirit; Imt still he 
thought he ought to have his share of importance, and might as«wcU 
ask a solemn question too, to throw light or darkness on the matter, 
as the case might be. ‘'I*ray, Mr, Ketheraole,” he said, did you use 
anj- means of resuscitation ?” 

There arc some questions so utterl}' confounding that the vdt of the 
most ingenious man upon earth cannot find a ready answer to them, 
and Mr. ^fcthcrsolc, with the most profound respertt for the worthy 
baronet, and every desire to answer as fast as possible, could only stare 
in silence for a full minute, at being asked whether he had attempted 
to restore a man to life Avho had been shot through and through the 
head nearly twelve hours before. 

“ Wc havqan authentic record,” said Mr. Quatterly, in a low voice, 
“ of a man having burnt his mouth by eating cold plum porridge, and 
of another having bitten his own nose off, so that it is clear nothing is 
impossible ; and therefore, whatever others may think, 1 hold the <pies- 
tion to be a very sensible one.” 

“ My dear sir, 1 can’t jest upon the subject,” said Morton, to whom 
the words were addressed. But, as Sir Simon Upplcstonc evidently 
^^’aited for an answer, Mr. Nethersole at last made shift to say, Why, 
ao, Sir Simon, J did not think it would be of any avail, for I never 
tnew a man recover with his brains blown out ; and, besides, the poor 
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Icllow had been dead many hours, the limbs 'were quite rigid, so it 
eould have ans’wered no purpose." 

I tliink I would have tried something,” said Sir Simon, sagely. 

Mr. Middleton contrived to occupj’^ about five minutes more witli 
questions of somewhat greater sagacity, but not much more perti- 
nence : and at the end of that time the constable and the housemaid 
re-appeared. 

“ Well, Soamos, well I" cried Mr, Middleton, “ what have you dis- 
covered V' 

“ Wliy I found this here candlestick, your worship," answered the 
, constable, putting one down on the table. It's burnt out in the socket, 
you see, sir, and s<jattercd all the wax about. It was a-top of the 
drawers in Mr. Latimer's room. Tt might have set the house a-fire. 
Then, as to the footsteps, we traced two or three of them in straight 
irom the door up to the drawers, and one of the drawers had been 
pulled open, for mx saw the murk of a hand uj)oii it, somewhat dirty, 
and not quite dry, and the same is on the candlestick, if you’ll look, 
iind then on the floor, tumbled down, with the top ofl^ was a hat*box, 
wliich the girl says had a new hat in it yesterday ; but the hat is gone 
•now, howsoever ; and there were two finger-marks on the top.” 

“ Did you find any stcjis towards Mr. Morton's room ?” asked Jlr. 
Middleton. 

“ WJiy. no, sir,? said the constable ; “but the girl says she swept the 
Piissago and the room. We found nothing particular there, though 1 
went over it, just to see imderncaih the drawers, where the buridhj liad 
been stowed away ; the earpetwas somewhat bloody -not much, just a 
scratch of blood, like; but that shows that the job couldn’t have been 
long done, or the things would have hceii dry.” 

“Very true, very true,” said Mr. Middleton; and, turning lo 
Morton, he said, “ I think, sir, the evidence given clears you of all 
tusj»ici<:»n.” 

••■Then you’ll have the goodness to dismiss the warrant,” said ]\Ir. 
Quattcrly. 

“ J think we ought to have evidence,” sjiid Sir Simon Upidestone. 

•• that the gentleman is really the proprietor of Malliiigton liall, ior 
on that rests a great deal of the matter.” 

“ Not a whit,” replied Mr. (^uatterly. “ If lie had no other property 
than a mortgage on the moon there is not one suspicious circumstance 
against him. But the evidence yon shall have. ^i'’hcrc is your^ 
own clerk, a very rcspcctahlc solicitor, whom you all know. Me can 
testify to the fact."’ 

“ 1 beg leave to depose,” said. Mr. Skinner, rising and speaking 
with due deliberation, “ that this gentleman, eomraonljr called and 
known by, in these parts, the name of Mr. Morton, is the undoubted 
proprietor of Mallington Hall, and the Mallington Park estate, 
together with all the goods, chattels, household furniture, books, pic- 
tures, plate, and appurtenances therein contained, or belonging, 
thereto and down he sat, having said exactly what he thought suf- 
ficient. and not one word more. » i 

8ir Simon Upplcstonc was frustrated ; for, if truth must be told, a 
certain very ticklish propensity, easily excited in human beings, and 
called curiosity, was the true motive of the question he had put. He 
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vranfcd to know, in short, who Mr. Morton was, and whai.. and all 
about him ; and Mr. Qiiattcrly saw throii.i^h and through him as if lie 
had been a piece of rock crystal. 

And now. Dr, AVesterii,” said Mr. Quattcrly, “T think, my very 
reverend friend, that it will bo expedient for yon to inform your wor- 
shipful brethren of the facts which came to otir knowledge this morn- 
ing regarding two -worthy gentlemen named Thomas Brown and John 
Williams, and also in regard to another personage called 1^1 r. Alfred 
Latimer,. against whom a slight case of suspicion has been made out 
this morning. Your worships will remark that I say slight : because 
it is very slight indeed, and tlioiiglj, from the temper of the court, it 
is evident tliat the young gentleman docs not a))pear in a very favour- 
able light, yet it must be recollected that nothing has been proved 
against him whatsoever as yet ; but that he entered his own mother’s 
iiouse clandestinely and in disguise on the same night that this 
unhappy event occurred. The disguise, however, might liave been 
assumed from a thousand different causes; the clandestine mode 
of his coming might be accounted for in various ways ; and the blood 
which w^as found upon the clothes supposed to be cast off by him may 
he that of a hare, of a rabbit, or a barn-door fowl, for aught we know 
to the contrary.’* 

There, my dear,” lie continued, turning to Louisa, ‘‘go and toll 
that to your step-mother, it may be some comfort f o her ; and as for 
yourself, your white face and trembling hand show's that you have had 
<iuitc enough of this business already.” 

Louisa felt that it was indeed as he said, and rose to depart, and 
Morton very naturally accompanied her for a short time from the 
room — not, indeed, that he had tlic slightest intention of visiting Mrs. 
('harlton, as he -was well aware that in the existing state of that lady’s 
mind his presence was not likel.y to be peculiarly agreeable to her. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

' Well, madam,” said Mr. Quattcrly, tapping the landlady familiarly 
on the shoulder; “well, Mrs. Pluckrose” — and immediately devi- 
ating, as was sometimes (uistomary w’itli him, into an abominable pun, 
he added, “ though, indeed, my dear lady, 1 think your name ought to 
be put into the plural, for you must have plucked two roses to blush 
so brightly on either cheek. But to return. Has anybody been here 
this morning inquiring for me ? If so, 1 hope you have kept him.” 

“ Oh ! yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Pluckrose, dropping a courtesy, “there 
arc two gentlemen -waiting for yon. 1 took the liberty of putting 
tlieni into Mr. Morton’s sitting-room, because the house is so full.” 

“ Not so full as to prevent my having a bed in it, Mrs. Pluckrose T’ 
said the -worthy solicitor ; but the landlady reassured him on fliat 
;i)oint, and Mr. Morton and his friend walked up stairs, w'here they 
[found waiting a middle-aged gentleman, -who looked very much like a 
foUcitor, and a younger man, bearing a strong resemblance to a clerk, 
p^hcre was a great blue bhg upon the table before them, and the soli- 
pitor looked out of the w’indow, -while the clerk sat with his bands on 
pis knees. 
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‘^Ah, Mr, Writham!'’ said Mr. Qnattcrh', rolling into the room as 
fast as his small legs would ca^’ him, *' 1 hope I have not kept you 
waiting, for we had a little magisterial business to go through here. 
Indeed, I did not expect to see you yourself; a clerk would have 
done.” 

“ Oh ! nothing like one’s own presence, my dear sir,” answered Mr. 
Writham, who had a peculiarly clear, sliarj), ferret-like expression of 
countenance, with a long, pointed nose, the very look of which would 
have made a flaw’- in a piece of parchment. ” I came dow^u to say, 
that the whole may bo considered as definitively settled and agreed, 
•upon the basis laid down between us at our last conference ; alw’ays 
provided, nevertheless ” 

'^Anything hereinbefore contained to the contrarj^ notwithstand- 
ing,” said Mr. Quatterly, laughing, “ 1 thought there was an excep- 
tional clause, friend Writham. Well, what is it? Out with it, man ! 
We’ll soon deal wiin it.” 

“ It is simply this, my dear sir,’' answered Mr. Writham, “ and you. 
will own that it's quite reasonable ; namely, that your client — I pre- 
sume tlxat I have the honour of being in his presence — do produce 
lawful and sufficient proof of the marriage of Henry Morton VVilmot 
and Maria dei Pazzi, and also of the death without issue of Charles 
Francis Wilmot.” 

*‘Oh ! the latter is easily proved,” replied Mr. Quatterly; *^aiid, 
besides, wdth that you have nothing to do ; for if he <lid leave legiti- 
mate issue, it w’ould bar your client as well as mine. Besides, J never 
heard of a boy seven years old hiiving a son and heir. The law does 
not contemplate such a ease, Mr. Writham; and we can prove his 
birth and his death, with an interval of seven years between them. 
As to the other matter, it is quite right that you should have the 
proof you require, and you shall have it. There may be a little rlclay, 
from an aw’kw'ard event which lias removed the certificate to some 
distance.” 

^Ir. Writham pricked up his cars, for there seemed to him a chance 
of pleading still ; and he observed in a solemn tone, ** Of course, Mr. 
Quatterly, proof is necessary". Full, legal, indubitable proof,” 

^^'And proof you shall have, my dear Writham,” answ'cred Mr. 
Quatterly, “full, legal, indubitable proof, as you say; for where wc 
got the one certificate wq can easily get another, even if the fii-st 
i^ould be lost. But by your good leave, my friend, w’e will draw' up a 
little memorandum of the grounds on which wc stand, stating the 
proofs and particulars that you require,^ and guarding against any 
future demands.” Mr. Writham seemed* to pause and hesitate ; but 
Mr. Quatterly went on in a decided tone, saying, “ It is absolutely 
necessary, Writham; it must be done, my friend; either sign and 
get your coats, or don’t sign and go without them. I’m a solicitor, too, 
you'* know, Writham ; and one time I had a window broken in 
my house. A glazier was sent for, who put in the pane. Just when- 
he had done I unfortunately walked into the room, and saw him neatly 
starring the next pane with his diamond, then placing his finger dex- 
terously against- it till it -gave a crack. I thought to myself ‘ What ah 
image of a solicitor !' We are all fond of making little holes, that 
yre may mend them afterwards. It’s the very nature and essence 
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of our profcBsion, Writliam;” and he took liis fellow practitioner 
the arm ami gave him a friendly shake. 

^Ir. Writliara did not attempt to resist his eloquence. The paper 
was drawn up by Mr. Quattcrly’s ow’n hands. Mr. VVritliam suggested 
some alterations ; they were discussed, and some were rejected, while 
others Avcrc admitted ; after which the paper was signed. When tlie 
whole business Avas concluded, Mr. Quatterly began to feel the incoii- 
Acnienco of his brother solicitor havung been shown into that room. 
He AA'as naturally of a hospitable and jovial disposition ; and he Avould 
liaA'e liked very well to ask Mr. Writhain to dine with him at M al- 
ii ngtun ; but then he Avanted a little private conversation Avith Morto^. 
Mr. Writham, howcA’cr, relieved him from his difficulty, by doclaring 
that he must he off to J London as fast as possible, as he had at least a 
hundred and fifty pieces of business to transact on the following day ; 
and accordingly, as soon as a postcliaise could be procured, aiva^^ 
he Avent, taking his clerk and his blue bag along with him. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Quatterly entered upon business with 
his friend. “Tliis cerfificatc must be procured somehow, my dear 
sir,” he said. “ It may be ditUcult and uiipleasiant to wait for journeys 
to and from Italy ; and yet how wc arc to get it without sending, 1 do 
not perceive. You look mighty cool and indifferent; but I can tell 
you if the exhibition of this document be long delayed, it may encou- 
rage these people to plead ; and then Lord have mercy on your purse ! 
— for it Avill boa fight Avith them for life or death — or for costs or no 
costs, AA'liich comes to the same thing.’’ 

“ I am not at all indifferent, inygood friend, I assure you,” answered 
Morton; “but, ncA’crtlieless, 1 feel very sure that a\^c shall obtain the 
paper h]>eedily. 1 knoAV it to be in the hands of the felloAv Williams. 
.Most, likely he has not destroyed it before he was apprehended, as you 
have stated, for the only thing be could gain by it Avoiild be by keeping 
it ; liiid, therefore, doubtless, it will be found amongst the rest of the 
tilings Avhich he may have thought fit to leaAX behind. 1 sup]v>se we 
shall soon have over some intelligence from Mr. I^oanies, the con- 
stable, and you can send over directions to stop all that belongs 
to mo.” 

“ That shall be done,” ansAA^eied Mr. Quatterly ; “ but still I pan’t 
help regretting that the paper is not forthcoming at once. 1 sec risk 
and inconvenience, and a great deal of law; and no one Avho knows 
mucli of the fresh eggs of Mrs. Themis, can doubt that the sooner 
they arc hatched the better ; for if they are left alone for a night, a 
tliousand to one they are found addled the next morning, l^ut tell me 
Avhat you are going to do, noble sir, and I’ll ])o no clog to you.” 

“ I am going over to Mallington Hall, my dear sir,” replied Morton, 
'' in order to see something of the scene of such sad events, and to Ausit 
the poor Avidow of the murdered man ; then 1 am going to return here, 
by your leave, to dine with you upon such fare as Mrs. Pluckrqse can 
furnish ; and then I shall go and drink tea with good Dr. Western and 
his sister.” 

Where you expect to meet somebody else,” said Mr. Quatterly. 
‘ Well, then, my youtfg friend, my afternoon is laid out also. First, 1 
will Avalk over with you to Mallington Hall, if you have no objection : 
then I will return here with you and dine; then I will amuse myself 
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by wriiin*^ «a few letters, iind making a few notes, till it is time to p:o to 
what the .yoim”’ people ea1l Bed lord sliire. Thus Avill yon and I ho<h 
cousnlt our eonvciiicncc ; I shall not lie in your way, and you will not 
bo in mine. But pray order the dinner bcforcyou p^-o, or else wo sliall 
have to wait tor a full hour after we come back. Now there is nothing- 
so unpleasant on earth as waitini? for an inn diuuer." 

Morton praised the punctuality of ^Irs. Pluekrosc, the grentost, 
virtue of an innkeeper, but took his friend’s advice, and after rlic 
dinner was ordered they Loth set out upon their expedition, aUliongh 
the day had become cloudy as the sun crossed the sky. IMr. Quattcrly 
i\ilniired the whole scene very much. With the park he was pecu- 
liarly pleased, and noticed all tho.se little beauties which well-directed 
art had added to nature, in a manner that would have delighted i)oor 
Bdmond.s, could he have heard hi.s words. 

All that you so much praise, niy dqar sir,” said ^Morton. “ is owing 
to tlie exertions of one man, poor Edmonds, who lies murdered up at 
the house there. He was a tine specimen of that very line creature 
the English peasant of the best class. Not without his peculiarities ; 
he was perhaps, rather elevated by them than otherwise, for they were 
all of a line and generous kind. He was blunt and straightforward, 
but never rude or insolent, and resolute to do hi.s duty to his master, 
whether his master liked it or not; he was sometimes a little perti- 
nacious, especially where the object required labour and exertion 
on kis own part. There was a certain degree of sternness about him, 
butyethewas not without kindly and gentle feelings: and, indeed, 
from all 1 have heard, I fear that his taking part -with, and making ex- 
cuses for, that wretched young man, Mrs. Charlton s son, when every 
one else avoided and condemned him, has been tlie means of bringing 
wret/chedness to his borne, and even death upon himself.” 

*' A fine character, but a rare one in his class,” said Mr. Quattci ly. 

“ Nay, I do not think so,” answered Morton : “ J believe that there 
are m^rc of such characters in England than rvc imagine, and tlrat 
there would be itiore still if various circumstances in our state of 
society did not tend in different ways to brutalise them. Here, hi 
this very ease before us, a man in the rank and station of a gentleman 
is treated both respectfully jind kindly by a pcr.sou greatly superior to 
him in mind ; and what docs he inflict in return, first iii)on the 
daughter, and then upon the father P’ 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, with surprise, you do not 
mean to say that the poor girl I saw married this <iay to that 
young vagabond Alfred Latimer is the daughter of the murdered 
man.’’ 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered Morton ; ‘*and I know not whether to be 
sorry or to rejoice that the marriage has really taken place.” 

Oh ! rejoice, rejoice at all events,” answered Mr. Quattcrly ; ” but, 
to say t ruth, this offers me the first reasonable cause for doulking t he 
young man's guilt. Notwithstanding all my knowledge of human 
crime — and it is tolerably extensive, as I need not tell you — 1 can 
hardly believe it. possible that a man, however depraved, should go and 
wed at the altar a woman with whose fathers blood his hand was still 
wet. Truth, that most extraordinary thing, is the most difficult oi all 
ores to extract from the immense mass of dross with which it is 
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Hiingled, and in this case vrc may have £^ot upon a wronf? scent. Cer- 
tainly the circiinistanccs arc very suspicious ; hut yet nothing is clearly 
proved. 

JMorlon was silent, for he knew more of Alfred Latimer's character 
than good idv. (^nattcrly did, and he did not entertain the same hopes 
as Ids friend. In a few minutes after they approached the great door 
of the house hy the gravtd walk in front ; but I will not pause to re- 
count all tliat look place on Morton’s visit to the Hall, or during that 
Avhicli 1,10 afterwards made to the park-keeper’s cottage. 

After siiending two liours on the scene of such sad events, he and 
Mr. t,>iiallerly returned to the village of Mallington and the inn, whe^’o 
the good landlady jiroved herself worthy" of the eommeiidatioiis J\lortoii 
had hestoAved. 

We will not stop to discuss the dinner Avhich Mrs. Pliickrosc set 
hcloro her revered guests, nor descant upon the cxcclloiice of the roast 
<‘liickeus, nor the iiisuflcrablc hardness of the bacon, ]>y Avhich tliey 
were act^ompanied. After the moderate meal was over, Morton left his 
coiiipanioii ibr the evening, and oma.* more took his way along the 
bank of the river from the inn to the rectory, a faint hope of seeing 
iair Louisa Cluirltoii at the rector’s made him hurry his steps. 
Nor Avas he deceived, lor the first 2 )erson he saw on entering was 
herself. 

“I (liought. dear Louisa,” he said, “that you Avould be driven to 
this kiiul place of refuge. 1. hope yon had not much to endure before 
you sought it.” 

“ .\ great deal more than ought to have been inflicted upon her,” 
replied Hr, Western, speaking for his fair ward. “ But now, my dear 
sir, my sister and 1 Avill do our best to make her happy whilst she 
roinaiiis Aviili us. Yet 1 tear there arc still a good many difticultics 
and diseoiuforts to be encountered before her fate is more happily 
fixed.” 

“ Discomforts, perhaps, many," replied Morton ; "Hint difBctiltics, I 
trust, none, my dear doctor. Mrs. Charlton’s ppposiLion, 1 knoAv, we 
must expect ; but, if Louisa feels ius I hope she does, that opposition 
need cause no delay AvhateA cr in our arrangements. The laAV must 
aftcrAvards take its course, and itronounce hoAv far we may be atl’pctcd 
by the lady’s decision. But, after a scene Avhich took place this morn- 
ing before you arrived, T think you aauII see that it is unnecessary for 
us to pay any attention to Mr.'^. Charlton’s proceedings, as he^ opinion 
of me or any other pensori depends entirely upon our pliability in re« 
gard to certain vioAvs \vhi(^h seem to me not of the most honest cha- 
r;iclor. IfoAvever, of that hereafter.” 

The coiiA'crsatioii now turned to other subjects, hut still the events 
of the day formed, of course, the jirineipal topic, and as all tliosc events 
Avero sad — as they all shoAved, in different points of vicAV, tJie depravity 
or tolly of human nature, the general tenor of that evening’s eoi^crence 
AAuis someAvhat gloomy. Yet Morton did not loA^e Louisa les.s, and 
Louisa loved Morton, if possible, more, as that conversation eamc to- 
Avards a close. Thedightor things ot life have their effect perhaps in 
first attracting, but i(r is Avhen the deeper and the sterner draw forth 
the more profound and precious qualities that the heart becomes knit 
to heart by ties that can never be broken : for the small traits and in- 
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dications which are visible in ordinary society much more frequently 
afibrd a view into the faults and failings than into the virtues and ex- 
cellences of our companions. 

As the hour of ten was approaching, Morton related to Dr. 'W cstern 
his visit to the widow of poor Edmonds, and the short conversation 
which had taken place betT^cen them. “ I must ask you, my dear sir,” 
ho said, “ who know so much more of her habits and feelings than I 
do, to turn in your mind what sort of position will be best suited for 
her. I will secure to her an independence; but I know tliatjt will 
please her best, and 1 am sure that, under existing circumstances, it 
w,ill be best for her, to have some employment for her leisure time. 
There arc occasions, as we all know, when labour is a blessing ; and 
such, I believe, it will be in her case. The boy we will easily provide 
for ; and as to poor Lucy, I fear t-vc must w^ait to see the course of 
events before we can devise anything for her benefit.” 

I dread td Jhink,” said l>r. Western, feelingly, “ what must bo 
the effect on Lucy's mind when she knows the whole of this sad 
history.” 

“Oh, keep it from her!” cried Louisa. “If it be possible, never 
let her know the worst of all that lias occurred.” 

Dr, Western shook his head. “It is the saddest part of sin and 
crime, my love,” he said, “ that they bring misery to others who have 
no participation in them. You, yourself, my dear child, will have to 
bear your share of suffering from Alfred Latimer's errors, and this 
poor girl, who is now his wife, must endure her part of the same hard 
consequences. I see no possibility of preventing it. She must know 
of his apprehension, which will doubtless be speedily effected ; and all 
the circumstances will, sooner or later, be hoard, whatever be the 
result.” 

“ I think it might be prevented,” said Morton, after a moment’s 
thought, “ His apprehension, indeed, slie must learn ; but it seems to 
me poi#!sible that by some one stepping forward to protect her in her 
unprotected state the darkest fact of all — if it be a fact — that her hus- 
band was an actual participator in her father’s murder, may be con- 
cealed from her,” 

“ You say, if it be a fact, my dear sir,” replied .Dr, Western, “and 
you speak in a tone of doubt. Has anything occurred to make you 
hope that the opinions we formed this morning are groundless ? ” 

“ Little,” answered Morton. “Mr. Quatterly, indeed, has doubts; 
hut it seems to me ” 

While ho was speaking there was a good deal of bustle in the rector's 
hall ; much more, indeed, than that usually quiet and well-regulated 
place M^as at all accustomed to. Voices sounded, speaking low an.d 
eagerly, and the tones of Dr. Western’s old butler, usually so grave and 
calm, were at length heard rising powerfully. 

“ Buf* I must and will see him this instant,” cried one voice, which 
Morton thought he recognised. 

“ But I'te'ff you you cannot see him till 1 let him know, and ask him 
whether he chooses or not.” 

“ But I know he will choose, and see him I AVill this moment,” re- 
joined the first speaker. “1 tell you it’s matter of life and death ; and 
there's not a moment to be lost 
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There seemed to come then a little scuffle in the hall, in which the 
rector's butler, being the weakest, as usual went to the wall, and the 
moment after the door was thrown open. All eyes were turned towards 
it—on the part of Louisa and Mrs. Evel^m with some degree of fear — 
and instantly in rushed Mr. Gibbs in his own proper person, his 
usually neat and somewhat extravagant attire being a good deal de- 
ranged, Ills black and silken ringlets all confused and tumbled over 
cacii other like a mob of corkscrews ; but importance and vigour in 
his countenance. 

Oh ! sir, ’ lie said, addressing Morton, as soon as he perceived him ; 

I have such news for you, though it has well nigh cost me my life — 
come along — there is not a moment to be lost — we've got them safe if 
you like to have them.” 

Mr. Cibbs’s mind was evidently over-excited, and Morton, fearing 
that he might come harshly on some subject that would be painful to 
Louisa, beckoned him to come out of the room, sayiM,/^! will speak 
to you in the library, Mr. Gibbs, by J)r. Western’s pemBeidon.” 

“ Let him come too,” cried Mr. Gibbs. We shall want all tlie 
a.'ifrlstaiice we can get, I can tell j^ou, sir ; but there’s not a moment to 
l)e lost if you intend to do anything effectual ” — thus saying he fol- 
lowed Mr. Morton out of the room. Dr. Westeni accompanied them, 
into the library. 

The first sentence, after their entrance, spoken, was by Morton, 

Well, Mr. Gibbs,” he said, ^^what is all this? W’^hat have you dis- 
covered V* 

Wliy, I’ve got them, sir — I’ve got them !” cried Gibbs ; but there’s 
no time to be lost if you want to have them.” 

“ W^liat do you mean, my good friend 1” exclaimed Dr. Western. '*Do 
you mean Mr. Latimer ?” 

“ No, no, no ! ’’ cried the traveller, eagerly. I mean the villains, the 
scoundrels, the chiefs of the whole gang, and I'm afraid every moment 
tliat they sliould get away.” 

But give us some connected account of who they arc, and wHht you 
mean,” said Mr. Morton, judging from tlie visitor’s excited manner, 
soiled and deranged dross, and whirling words, tliat he had drank too 
much. We have already seen to-day, Mr. Gibbs, how unjustly. sus- 
picions may be entertained, and of course can do nothing without 
proper information.” 

Well, then, if I must waste time,” exclaimed the other, “all that I have 
to say is that it is entirely owing to the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad. If 
it hadn’t been for that I should never have known anything at all. As 
soon as ever I could get away this morning, I went over to Stnrton, sir, 
where I made a very convenient deal, and as I was coming back 
through the wood, juit at the top of the hill on this side of Sturton, 
•where I could look down over all the country, I saw two men creeping 
up by one of the narrow paths, and, not liking their looks at all — for 1 
thought I knew the villains — I went off as fast as I could. Th<^ came 
nearly as fast, and, as the mischief would have it, it grew quite dark in 
the w'ood, and down I fell* breaking my shin most desperately. Run- 
ning was out of the question ; if I lay there I was sure to be murdered; 
so 1 took to my old trick and got up the tree. 1 had not been there 
two minutes when the blood-thirsty villains passed underneath, and I 
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<ii('aiion?i which arc visible in ordinary society much more frequently 
aflord a view into the faults and failings than into the Aurtiies and ex- 
cellences of our companions. 

As the hour of ten was approaching, Morton related to Dr. Western 
his visit to the widow oi‘ poor Kdmonds, and the short conversation 
which had taken place bett^eeii them. “ I must ask you. my dear sir.” 
h(i said, ‘Svlio know so much more of her habits and feelings than I 
do, to turn in your mind what sort of position will be best sailed for 
her. I will secure to her an independence; but I know that. it will 
please her best, and I am sure tlxat, under existing circumstances, it 
w,ill be best for her, to have some employment for her leisure time. 
There arc occasions, as wc all know, when labour is a blessing ; and 
such, J believe, it will be in her case. The boy we will easily lu-ovide 
lor; and as to poor Lucy, J fear we must wait to see the course ef 
events before can devise anything for her benefit.” 

‘^1 dread Jhink,” said Dr. Western, feelingly, “what must bo 
the ofibet on Lucy’s mind when she knows the whole of this sad 
history.” 

“Oh, keep it from her!” cried Louisa. “If it be pos.siblc, never 
let her know the worst of all that has occurred.” 

Dr. Western shook his head. “ It is the saddest part of sin and 
crime, my love,” he said, “that they bring misery to otbers who have 
no participation in them. You, yourself, my dear child, will have to 
boar your share of suffering from Alfred Latimer’s errors, and this 
poor girl, who is now his wife, iimst endure her part of the same hard 
conseciuonces. I sec no jiossibility of preventing it. She must know 
of Ins apprehension, which will doubtless be speedily effected ; and all 
the circumstances will, sooner or later, be heard, whatever be the 
result.” 

“I think it might be prevented,” said Morton, after a moments 
thought. “ His apprehension, indeed, she must Icani ; but it seems to 
me pof:siblc that by some one stepping forward to protect her in her 
unprotected state the darkest fact of all - if it be a fact — that her Inis- 
band was iin acl-ual participator in her fathers murder, may be con- 
cealed from her.” 

“ You say, if it be a fact, my dear sir,” replied Dr. Western, “ and 
you speak in a tone of doubt. Has anything occurred to make you 
hope that the opinions we formed this morning are groundless I ” 

“ Little,” answered Morton. “ Mr. Quatterly, indeed, ha.s doubts ; 
hut it seems to me ” 

While ho was speaking there was a good deal of hustle in the rector s 
hall ; much more, indeed, than that usually <iniet and well-regulated 
place was at all accustomed to. Voices sounded, speaking low and 
eagerly, and the tones of Dr. Western’s old butler, usually soV-'^ve and 
calm, 'were at length heard rising powerfully. 

“ But I must and will sec him this instant,” cried one voice, wliich 
Morton thought he recognised. 

“ But I tell you you cannot see him till 1 let him know, and ask him 
whether he chooses or not.” 

“ But 1 know he will choo.se, and sec him 1 \*ill this moment,” re- 
joined the first speaker. “1 tell you it’s matter of life and death ; and 
there’s not a moment to be lost !’’ 
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There seemed to come then a little scuffle in the hall, in which the 
rectors butler, being the weakest, as usual went to the wall, and the 
moment after the door was thrown open. All eyes were turned towards 
H — on the part of Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn with some degree of fear — 
and instantly in rushed Mr. Gibbs in his own proper person, his 
usually neat and somewhat extravagant attire being a good deal de> 
ranged, liis black and silken ringlets all confused and tumbled over 
cacli (►th(;r like a mob of corkscrews ; but importance and vigour in 
bis countenance. 

“ Oil ! siiV' he said, addressing Morton, as soon as he perceived him ; 
"‘I have such news for you, thougji it has well nigh cost me my life — 
•oine along — there is not a moment to be lost — wc’vc got them safe if 
you like to have them.” 

Mr. (Jibbs’s mind was evidently over-cxcitcd, and Morton, fearing 
that he might come barslily on some siilject tliat would be painful to 
Louisa, beckoned him to come out of the room, sayiim,/'! will speak 
to you in the library', Mr. Gibbs, by Dr. Western’s perraiesion.” 

“ lict him come too,” cried Mr. Gibbs. “ We shall want a31 the 
assistance wo can get, I can tell you, sir ; but llierc's not a moment to 
be lost if you intend to do anything effectual” — thus saying he fol- 
lowed Mr. Morton out of the room. Dr. M^estern accompanied them 
into the library. 

The first sentence, after their entrance, spoken, was by Mort>on. 
‘MVcll, Mr. Gibbs,” be said, “ what is all this? What have you dis- 
covered r 

“ Why, I’ve got them, sir — I’ve got them !” cried Gibbs ; “ but there’s 
no time to be lost if you want to have them.” 

“ What do you mean, my good friend ?” exclaimed Dr, Western, “Do 
you mean Mr. Latimer !” 

No, no, no I” cried the traveller, eagerly. “I mean the villains, the 
scoundrels, the chiefs of the whole gang, and I’m afraid every moment 
that they should get away.” 

“ But give us some connected account of who they are, and wHtit you 
mean,” said Mr. Morton, judging from the visitors excited manner, 
soiled and deranged dress, and whirling words, that he had drank too 
much. “ Wc have already' seen to-day, Mr. Gibbs, how unjustly.su.s- 
picions may be entertained, and of course can do nothing without 
Ijroper information.” 

“ Well, then, if 1 must waste time,” exclaimed the other, “all that Ihave 
to say is that it is entirely owing to the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad. If 
it hadn’t been for that I should never have known anything at all. As 
soon as ever I could get aw'ay this morning, I wx'nt over to Stiirton, sir, 
where I made a very convenient deal, and as I was coming back 
through the wood, jurt at the top of the hill on this side of Sturton, 
wdierc 1 could look down over all the counti^^, I saw tw’o men creeping 
up by one of the narrow paths, and, not liking their looks at all — for I 
thought 1 knew the villains — I went off as fast Jis I could. Th(^^ came 
nearly as fast, and, as the mischief would have it, it grew quite dark in 
the wood, and dowp, I fell, breaking my shin most desperately. Run- 
ning was out of the question ; if I lay there I W'as sure to be murdered; 
so 1 took to my old trick and got up the tree. I liad not been there 
tw'o minutes when the blood-thirsty villains passed underneath, and I 
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held my breath, and listened with all my cars. Well, I heard one say 
to the other, ‘ I could have sworn I heard something running and the 
bushes shake and then the other answered, ‘ It’s very likely a deer 
got out of the park ; the pailing is very bud in some places.’ You may 
fancy how 1 trembled ; but then t’other one said, ‘ It was more like a 
man’s foot than a deer’s,’ so that made me tremble more, till I thought 
they would hear me shaking. But then one said to the other, ‘ It’s all 
quiet enough now, however;’ and the other answered, ‘Ay, if it was 
any one, he’s »otF by this time, and he couldn’t be looking for us, at ali 
events.’ That was Jack Williams that spoke.” 

‘•Jack Williams !” exclaimed i)r. ^^''estern ; “why, I thought he was 
in custody.” 

“ Ay! he’s out, however it happened,’* answered Mr. Gibbs, “and 
Brown with him, too, doctor ; I’ll take my oath of it, by the Fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad, and all I hold sacred ! I knc\s" who they were 
pretty well when tir.st 1 saw them, and then when I heard their 
tongues I was quite sure. Besides, they called each other by their 
names ; that is to »ay. Brown called him ‘ Williams,’ and he called 
Brown ‘ Tom.’ ” 

“ But where arc they, then 1” demanded Morton. “It would take 
a whole regiment to search tliat Avood properly, even if they are there 
still.” 

“ They are there still,” answered Gibbs ; “but they wont be there 
very long. As to searcldng the wood, that’s needless ; for I can tell 
you exactly where they arc, and wdiore they intend to remain till two 
o’clock, for I heard all their arrangements just as ])lain as a sermon. 
They stopped a minute close under the tree, after they had said what 
I have told you, as if they were listening ; and then Brown said to 
Williams, ‘I don’t hear anything, Williams, do you?’ upon which 
Williams answered, ‘ No, Tom, I don’t; and at all events we had better 
get into the cave, for we must have some rest before we go on, and we 
are in less danger there than anywhere else.’ ‘ So I think,’ answered 
Browfl ; ‘ but if 1 once fall asleep I’m not likely to wake in a hurry, for 
it’s a tolerable long wuilk I can tell you, Williams, with all the round 
we have made, and this bundle is devilish heavy. One of us had better 
keep aw'akc whilst the other sleeps, and so take it in turns.’ But Wil- 
liams replied, ‘Never you fear, I shall wake at two o’clock. I always 
do ; for that’s the time I used to go up on watch. I must have some 
sleep, too, recollect: for I’ve had none these three nights. And avc 
musn’t be much after two in starting again, that wc may get on ten or 
twelve miles on the other side before daylight.’ ‘Well, come along 
then,’ answered Brown, ‘ and let us have something to eat and drink 
first. It’s devilish little use having got the money, if we arc forced to 
starve ourselves notwithstanding.’ After that they walked on a little, 
and I bes^n to think how I should like to follow them, and see where 
the cave is they talked about ; but I very soon found that it was nearer 
than f ■ thought ; for I could hear that they did not go along the path, 
but pushed through the trees and bushes near towards the high bank, 
Jtnd then they seemed to come to a dead stop, for I could hear their 
toiccs talking again without seeming to move, d’hey were far enough 
off to prevent me from knowing what they said, except when they ^ 
ijpoke very loud ; but near enough to make me quite silre of where- * 
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abouts they were. Presently, too, there came a sort of crackling sound, 
and I could see a red light shining through the branches, whicli sliovved 
me that they had lighted a fire. The dogs did not knoAc there was 
.iTiyl)<)dy so near, or 1 dare say they v»'ould not have made themselves 
so cointortable.” 

This opportunity must not be lost/’ said Dr. W estern, rising and 
ringing the hell. “ We must secure these men if possible.” 

‘‘ It would do me a great deal of good, your reverence,” said ;Mr, 
(dhbs /-.if you would j'ust let me have a gla.ss of wine ; for, to tell the 
truth, I am somewhat tired, and a good deal exhausted, not having 
touched a hit of anything for a good many hours ; but still 1 am reader 
to go the minute the others arc.” . 

“ You deson'o high praise for your courage and activity, Mr. Oibbs,” 
replied the worthy clergyman ; “and you shall have anything that yon 
desire whicli the house can allbrd. Bring in some wine and some cold 
meat,” he continued, as the servant appeared; “but, first, tell the 
coachmati to come here directly. Now pray, Mr. Gibbs, let us hear how 
you c.scapcd from your very unpleasant situation in the tree.” 

“ It was all owing to the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad,” replied his 
visitor ; “ for, having a specimen bottle in my pocket, as soon as 1 
found that the murderers were safely lodged at such a distance as not 
to hear a little rustle, I took it out, and pushing down my stocking, 
rubbed my sbin till the pain fpiite wont oil', otherwise I couldn’t have 
walked a step. Pm sure. I kept a sharp car upon ray friends in (lio 
cave, however, and rubbed and listened, and listened and rubbed, for 
full lialf an hour. 

“ When 1 was (piitc sure they must be asleep, I got slowly down 
the tree from knot to knot, making no noise at all ; and then 
crept quietly through the grass towards the chcstiiut-trccs and bushes 
uiulcr the bank, making as near as T could for the spot where 1 had 
seen the light glimmering ■when I was up stairs in tlie tree, for 1 could. 
,not sec it now for the brushwood, but 1 smelt it strong eiioiigii not* 
withstanding. I picked my steps like a cat over the wet ground ; and 
l^resently, as 1 moved about, I spied a gap amongst the leaves and 
branches, not bigger than my hand, through which I saw something 
red shining, and, getting as near as I could, I peeped throiigli.” 

“'And wliat did you sec'P’ asked Morton, as the coachman entered, 
follov^ by the footman wdth a tmy of cold meat and wine in his 
hands, and Mr. Gibbs paused in his narrative. 

“ Why, I saw the fire of sticks beginning to die out,” replied !Mr. 
Gibbs, “ and that great big hulking follow, Brown, lying upon his back 
with a bundle under his head, and Williams sitting with his back 
against the bank, and his head leaning forward, sound asleep. Creeping 
away again witliout making the lc.asfc noise, I marked one or two of the 
large trees near with my knife, and then came down hack again as fa.st 
as I could to old Blackmore, the gardener's cottage. I had- ta^ nock 
the old man up out of his bed, for Ids boat Avas chained and padlocked; 
but >vhen he saw me, and heard what 1 wanted it for — though I didn’t 
tell him all — he let me have it willingly enough, and I punted myself 
across here "without more ado. The boat is just down by the bank 
there, and I’ni ready to go as soon as I have had something to refresh 
me a little.” 
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While Mr. Gibbs proceeded with great self-possession and satisfac- 
tion to comfort himself vith the good things set before him, a consul- 
tation took place between Dr. Western, Mr. Morton, and the coachman, 
as to what would be the best plan to pursue for the purpose of cap- 
turing the two malefactors, whose place of concealment had been dis- 
covered by the worthy traveller. Dr. Western was a man of peace ; 
but, nevertheless, his sense of duty as a magistrate led him at first to 
resolve upon going in person, and it w^as with the greatest difficulty 
that Morton dissuaded him. 

“ I shall go, certainly, my dear sir,” said the young gentleman him- 
pelf, “you know that I have a personal stake in this matter; for, be- 
sides .forwarding the ends of justice, 1 would fain secure the papers 
ivhich one or the other of these men undoubtedly possess. But belli 
your age and your profession, my dear sir, should prevent you from 
going ; and, doubtless, we sliall be able to get enough men by the way 
to render our proceedings secure.” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said the coachman, scratching his head ; “ but 
if you cross over in the boat you’ll find nobody but old Blackmore, 
and he’s too lame to be of any good. You and I and the gentleman 
there might be enough it’s true: but, depend upon it, the fellows will 
fight like mad, for 1 suppose they’ve got a rope round their necks 
any how.” 

“ Doesn’t Miles, one of the keepers, live up at the comer of the 
park by Mrs. Hazlcwood’s cottage f’ asked Morton; “we can easily 
take that in our -way.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the coachman; “and a strapping chap he is 
too. 1 didn’t think of him.” 

“ Then we shall be enough, my dear sir,” rejoined Mr. Morton, 
turning to the rector wth a cheerful smile. “ Four stout men will 
certainly he sufficient against two. Though any odds are justifiable in 
such a case, I should be almo.st ashamed of taking more. We had 
better have some arms, however, if you have any in the house. If not, 
I must send for my pistols to the irai.” 

' “ Oh ! the footman has a couple of brace in his pjintry, and I have a 
long-unused gun up stairs,” replied Dr. Western. 

“ I’ve got a pistol, too,” said the coachman ; and Mr. Gibbs chimed 
in, announcing that he had his two little barkers in his pocket, never 
having gone unprovided since his head had sufiered in the ve^ry wood 
to which he was now destined. He started up at the same time, 
declaring himself quite ready; and, indeed, he showed a degree of 
alacrity and resolution which raised him high in the opinion of Mr. 
Morton. The gun and pistols were procured, and then a sufficient 
quantity of cord was sought for and cut to convenient lengths, with a 
portion of which each of the party furnished themselves. 

“ Now, go out with the coachman and do^vn to the boat, Mr. Gibbs,” 
said -Morton, as soon as all was ready ; “ 1 will join you in a 
minute.;” and then turning to Dr. Western, he added, “ 1 will merely 
go and bid Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn good evening. It will be much 
better, however, tliat they should know nothing of this affair till it is 
over, as it would only render them uneasy during the night, and x^oor 
Louisa has enough to grieve her without any further anxiety.’* 

Dr. Western agreed cordially in this view, but at the same time he 
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added, You must return and let me know, my dear sir, for T shall 
certainly sit up till it is all ovei^” 

Morton promised to do as he requested, and then entering the 
^ drawing-room, laughed with Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn for a moment 
over Mr. (iibbs’s strange interruption, and merely added that he 
thought it would end in the capture of two notorious malefactors, took 
iiis leave with us light an air as if he were going to a party of plea- 
sure. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

^loRTON led the way at once towards the cottage of the man Miles; 
hut by this time it was past twelve o’clock, and the good countryman 
;ii)d all his family w^ere sound asleep in tlieir beds, whence it was very 
to rou.se them. At length after long knocking at the door, 
and tapping at the window. Miles himself awoke, and, as apprehension 
WHS the order of the day, and he did not choose to give such nocturnal 
v isitors an opportunity of forcing their way in, he brought his face as 
near as possible to the casement, and opening it, inquired, " Who the 
devil arc you 

“ Gel on some clothes and come out, Miles,” replied Mr. Morton. 

Bring your gun wdth you, too, wdth a ball or two fit for it, if you’ve 
got any.” 

Lord bless me, sir I T didn’t know you,” answered the man in a 
I respectful tone ; hut, rubbing his eyes heartily at the same time, 
*• Wliat's it all about?” 

“ ril tell you presently,” answered Morton ; but make liastc, my 
good friend, for we have no time to lose.” 

The man retired, promptly threw on some clothes, and calling one 
<if his little girls to shut the door after him, speedily appeared, with 
gun and powder-flask in one hand, and some bullets in the other.. 

You had better charge,” said Morton; and the man obeyed without 
iiesitatioii. Mr. Gibbs he stared at heartily, but recognised Dr. Wes- 
tern’s coachman, and asked him how he did in a semi-somnambulous 
manner, while he w^ent on, cramming his gun. 

“ The French haven’t landed, have they ?” he asked at length, as ho 
followed Morton up the sandy lane under the park-wall. 

“ Ohn no,” answered Morton. We have not such serious enemies 
to deal with as that, my good fellow. We have discovered where two 
of the men arc lying hid, who are .suspected of having broken into 
Mallington Hall, and murdered poor Edmonds.” 

‘* 0h,” cried the gamekeeper, 1 catch them Til knock their 
brains out.” 

‘ No, no,” answered Morton. “You must be so good as to follow 
your orders exactly. I’ll tell you what to do, when we get^^wtai* 
;spot, and you must do neither more nor less.” 

“ Where be they ?” asked Miles, in an eager tone, which showed that 
sleep was now quite thrown off. “ In the chestnut wood, Pll bet any 
money.” * 

“ No,” answered Morton ; “in a cave or hollow piece of ground in 
Wcnlock Wood, I understand,” 
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^'What! Gammer Mudge’s Hole?” exclaimed Miles, stopping siid 
deni}". *• Well, that’s the very place Tor them to hide, to be sure. 1 
haven’t been there this many a year, and I didn’t think of it. But 
stop a bit, stop a bit. If they arc in there you'll 'vvaiit some light, tor 
at the back part it’.s as black as the coal-hole, even in the day-time, 
and we may all get oiir throats cut before wc know it.” 

This was a point which had neither struck Morton, Mr. Gibbs, nor 
the coachman, and for a moment or two it puzzled them all verv 
iiuich. 

Miles soon came to their relief. “ I’ve got a dark lantern at home, ' 
ho said. “You three go up to the common, at the hack of the park, 
and .ril run and fetch it, and he up with you in a minute.” 

They reached the top oi the hill, however, some time before the} 
were overtaken by the gamekeeper; and Morton took advantage oi’ 
the opportunity to arrange his plan of operations. 

“Two of us had hotter go in first,” he said, “and two stay at the 
entrance, in case the others .should mis,s them, and they should run 
out. .As soon, however, as we have got hold of them the others can 
rush in to help.” 

“ They wore both close at the mouth,” said Mr. Gibbs. “ But who’s 
to go in first?” 

Morton mistook him, and thought that one of the qualms of appre- 
hension which he acknowledged having felt in the tree, had now got 
possession of him again, and he accordingly replied, “ You and tlie 
coacliman had better .stay at the entrance, M r. Gibbs : you can hold the 
lantern, so a.s to give us as much light as possible, and knock any ofi 
them down that, attempt to pass.” 

But the safety that- is in numbers had inspired Mr. Gibbs with the 
spirit of a hero. “No, no, sir !” he exclaimed, “ on my life that's not 
fair. I found the fellows out, and I ought to be allowed my part in 
taking them.” 

“ So you shall, my good friend,” replied IMorton ; “ but onl}', as 1 
think that Miles is a stronger man—: — *• 

“ Oh ! I’m stronger tlian I look,” answered Mr. Gibbs, interrupting 
him, “ and devilish active. Let me once get my lingers on one of 
their tliroats, and the fellow sha’n’t throw, me off.” 

“ Well, so be it,” answered Morton, who, recollecting that Miles was 
a married man, with a large family dependent upon him, th()ught it ai? 
well that the more dangerous part of the undertaking should fall upouf 
the <lappcr traveller. 

When the gamekeeper joined them, though he did not venture to 
express his dissent so boldly as Mr. Gibbs had done, yet he grumbled 
a little at the prospect of not being allowed, as he termed it, “ to have 
a lick at the fellows who murdered poor Edmonds.” 

Morton replied, “ You must remember that they are only suspected 
my .-friend, and, therefore, there must be no more violence than 
is necessary to secure them. Probably, however, we shall all have 
much of it as wc desire. So now that w'c understand the whole, let usl 
go on in perfect silence ; and remember, Miles, not to unshade the lan- 
tern till we are close to .the entrance of the cave. Step as quietly as 
possible also ; and you, Miles, lead the way, as 1 suppose you know the 
place best.” 
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‘‘ Know Gammer Mudgc’s Hole ? Ay, tliat I do,” auBwered tlic 
gamekeeper ; but what am I to do if 1 am not to go in when 1 get 
there r* 

“ You keep close to the right of the mouth. The coachman, wlio 
must come last, will keep close to the left, and ]\lr. Gibbs and I will go 
in betAvecn you as soon as you unshade the lantern^” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered Miles, “ just as you like, though I think 
you had better leave it to us, in case harm should come of it.” 

“ Ko, nQ,” answered Morton. “J never put other men upon tasks 
that I am afraid to undertake my^self. Now, go on. Miles.” 

The man led the way across the common till he readied the edge of 
Wcrilock Wood ; hut then, instead of taking the path which Mr. Gjbbs 
higl followed once before, he struck aw'ay to the left, skirting the 'wood 
(ill he came nearly to the spot where the high bank, in which the cave 
was dug, fell away into the broken ground of the common. 

There the gamekeeper turned into the wood, where a somewhat 
broader and less entangled path was found, under the shelter of the 
sandy hanks. 

When they had gone about a quart<er of a mile a bird of the raven 
species— whetlier their steps had caught Ids watchful ear, or wlicther he 
\ras already on the wing— Hew over their heads with a hoarse croak, and 
they could hear the strong feathers of his wings flap amongst the 
branches. These were the only sounds they heard : all the rest was 
still and solemn, and silent ; not a breath'of air was felt ; the thin 
branches of the birch waved not, and the light leaves of the aspen re- 
mained at rest. Their own step "ivas all that moved, and each took 
especial care to tread as lightly as possible, and to bold the cautious 
breath. At length a faint odour of burnt wood w’as perceptible, hang- 
ing about amongst the trees; and Miles, turning partly round, 
(Ouclie<l IMr. Morton on the shoulder, as an intimation that thc,y were 
approaching the place. 

^lorton instaiiily drew one of the pistols from his pocket and held it 
ill his left hand, giving a sign to tliose behind him ; and, after taking 
about twenty steps further, the gamekeeper stood still. Though coiu- 
i>lctcly dark, and though tlie fire which Mr. Gibbs had seen liad now 
gone out, Morton could perceive distinctly enough the dark outline -of 
the mouth of the cave, ancl when Miles paused and faced round on the 
right-ban d^ide, the young gentleman did the same within about a 
»\'ard of Jlim. Mr. Gibbs also approached, and then Morton touched 
the gamekeeper as a signal to unshadc the lantern. Just at the same 
moment there was a sliglit noise in the cave, as if some one moved ; 
but the' covering over the lantern was instantly drawn back, and the 
figures of the two sleeping men were straight before them. The feeble 
rays penetrated faintly into the cave, showing near the entrance tlie 
rough smoke-begrimed sides, hut suffering the further parts to rest in 
obscurity. They flashed full upon the faces of AVilliams aiuLbi'^Jom- 
j^)anion, however, and while Brown rolled over uneasily on his side, but 
iwithout waking, the former started at once upon his feet, exclaiming. 
Ay, ay, sir !” as it suddenly’- called by some one in command over 
him. • 

Without giving him a moment's pause, alorton rushed in upon him 
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and f^raspcd him by the collar ; but even in the short interval, roused 
complelely by the sound of feet, the miscreant was upon his guard, 
and grappling tight with his antagonist, a fearful struggle commenced 
between them. At the same moment Mr. Gibbs sprang upon Brown 
and hold him down, meeting at first but little resistance, for the man 
senses were completely buried in sleep. But, as the grasp of his as 
sailant began to opi)ress his throat he too roused himself and struct 
the traveller a tremendous blow on the head as he started up, but with 
out inducing Gibbs to let go his hold. Then seizing him by the wais 
he endeavoured with his great strength to dash his head against tin 
side of the cavern ; but with active dexterity Gibbs contrived to avoi< 
the blow, keeping fast to his throat, to use his own simile, like a bull 
dog, while Brown raged and swore with every blasphemy that tic 
vocabulary of crime could supply. 

The contest, in the meantime, between Morton and Williams wa: 
more silent, and apparently less violent, but more deadly. They were 
better matched in all respects ; the gentleman was taller, as active, a 
much inured to exercise and danger ; hut not so muscular as his oppo 
nerit. He had his pistol cocked in his hand, too, but that only embaj 
rassed him, for he was determined not to use it but in case of the las 
necessity, and as he was presenting it at his head with a low threat U 
fire, a well-aimed blow knocked it out of his hand, and it went off ti 
it struck the ground. They then grappled with each other raoi'< 
clpscly, and wrestling with all their power, each strove to throw flu 
other, till Williams finding that he had to contend with one power 
ful and as skilful as himself, relaxed his hold for a moment, and tlirus 
his hand into the pocket of his jacket. It was for life or death ; for h', 
knew that the withdrawal of his hand from Morton's shoulder wouh 
give liis antagonist one fearful advantage, but he saw the two men a 
the mouth of tlic (!ave, and beheld Miles set down the lantern to star 
forward. His only cliance was in despatching his atlversary at once 
and the next instant a pistol was in his hand. Morton perceived i 
turned towards him, and put forth all his strength. Williams stag 
gered, wavered, lost his balance ; but still, wdtli the pertinacity ol‘ tin 
wolf, that bites even in dying, he strove to aim the weapon aright as hi 
fell, still clinging to his enemy with his left hand. Miles beheld tlu 
whole, as he rushed on ; and he grasped at the felon's wrist, turning i 
somewhat from its course ; but at the same moment that AYi^liams fcl 
headlong, the pistol went off; and Morton cast himself upoh him 
holding his chest down with his knee, 

** Arc you hurt, sir— are you hurt'f” cried the gamekeeper. 

‘‘l!?ever mind! never mind !” answered Morton. “Tie him! th 
him !” and at the same time he pressed heavily upon his antagonist', 
chest. 

Witli rapidity and skill Miles slipped a noose over Williams’s arm! 
(whijL?ff?i6'rton held him down), drew it tight, and tied it fast. “Now 
help them there ! help them !” said the young gentleman, rising; anr 
as Miles sprang away to aid Gibbs and the coachman, who were botl 
struggling with Brown, Morton drew a second pistol from his pocket 
turned tn the mouth of Uie cave, and sat down, keeping a wary ey( 
upon Williams. The man stood for an instant with his. eyes bent upoi 
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the gi*onnd, -without turning even a glance to the strife which -went on 
for a moment near, ere his comrade was finally overcome ; hut at length 
-with a slow step, he advanced towards Morton. 

“ Stand back !” said the young gentleman, as lie saw him approach, 
raising his pistol at the same time ; “ I Imvo not strength to struggle 
with you now, so I must fire, however unwillingly, if you attem[>t to 
escape.” 

1 was only coming to say I am afraid you are hurt, sir," answered 
‘Williams, in a mild tone ; I am sorry for it ; but my blood was up, and 
I could not help it." 

At the same moment IMiles seized him by the^ collar, and dragged 
him back; but Morton exclaimed, ^‘Do not ill-use him — do not jll-usc* 
him, on any account !’’ and the other three gathering round the young 
gentleman, whose face had turned somewhat pale, saw the blood, 
streaming rapidly over the breast of his shirt from the right side, as ho 
leaned upon his left arm. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

The postchuise which contained Alfred Latimer and his poor bride 
rolled along as fast as two horses could draw it ; hut yet not fast enough 
for his impatience, for remorse and fear were upon him. 

Remorse, was doing its part bitterly and tcrrilily ; and the struggling 
feelings within his bosom strangely aRcctcd his demeanour. Some- 
times he would fall into deep ami gloomy fils of thought; sometimes 
he '\^ould answer Lucy sharply and angrily, sometimes be prodigal of 
tenderness and caresses. He loved her certainly better than he had 
ever loved any human being. He had always done so ; and now he 
clung to her as the only solace left, and the only fragment that he had 
saved out of the wreck of better things; and yet the impatience and 
irritation of his mind would not suffer him to be wholly kind. But 
she bore all with gentleness and affection, as she had been lately taught 
to bear ; and she now saw that something, she knew not what, weighed 
heavily upon his mind. For a moment at one time she thought, Avith 
deep grief, that it might.he his marriage with her that irritated him ; 
that he might regret it ; that he might feel that it had degraded him ; 
but tj^cp ycamc one of those fits of tenderness which showed her that 
such could not be the case. 

She little dreamed, poor girl ! that she was sitting side by side -wdth 
the murderer of her father; and that the hand, the burning hancl, 
Avhieb* clasped hers, was stained with her parent’s blood ! 

Onward, howcA'er, they Tvent, and had gone near fifty miles of thdr 
way before Tlariy' Soames, the constable, set out from Mallington in 
pursuit of them. But though poor Lucy was tired, and Alfred fjatimer 
himself became drowsy with the exertions and the wutchfukie ’:^ 0 f the 
preceding night, still he went on, till towards eleven they reached the 
toAvn of Southampton. As soon as the chaise drove up at the door of 
the inn, Alfred Latimer inquired when the packet would sail for 
Havre ; and, to his grtJat relief, heard that it got under Avcigh at four 
o’clock on tljic following morning.* He immediately sent to secure 
berths for himself and his wife ; and, after a light meal, bade Lucy 
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retire to rest for an honr or two. But be himself did not He down, 
fearful lest the people of the inn» notwithstanding all his injn net ions, 
should not call him in time ; and he remained dozing by the hre of 
the sitting-room in a half-delirious sleep. The horrors that lie under- 
went during the three hours that he thus remained are indescribable. 
Scarcely had he closed his eyes for five minutes, when the figure of 
poor Edmonds, as he lay bleeding on the floor the moment after he 
had shot him, presented itself to his sight, and he woke with a start of 
agony. Then, when he slept again, he seemed to hear lovd voices 
shouting, and people screaming out his name, and calling “ Stop the 
murderer!” and again sleep was banished. Thus it went on all the 
’time till, at the hour appointed, the punctual porter of the inn came 
with a candle in hiffhand to call the gentleman and lady that wore 
going by the packet. 

Ijiicy was soon roused, and ready to depart. The trunks and boxes 
they had brought were put upon a wheelbarrow ; the bills paid ; the 
servants fec’d ; and, with the daughter of his vit;tim hanging on his 
arm, Alfred Eatimcr took his way down through the dark streets to the 
port. 

It was a fine clear night, the wind was light and favourable, and no 
obstacle or impediment presented itself. The careless examination to 
which goods going abroad at that time were subjected at the Custom 
House was soon got over ; one tnmk was opened, and then all were 
marked with chalk, and carried to the vessel. Alfred l.,atimcr and 
Lucy went on board at the same time, and both went down below to 
wait for the ship sailing. 

In about twenty minutes after there was a good deal of noise and 
swearing upon deck, and Alfred Latimer looked anxiously tow'ards tlie 
cabin-door; but presently a sort of swaying motion was felt, the ship 
began to bend (tonsiderably to one side, and the noise of rushing water 
showed liim that they had got under weigh. It was a blessed relief, 
but sti.ll he could not rest ; and as he and Jiucy were the only cabin 
jiasseiigcrs, he laid down for a short time on the sofa by the side of her 
berth, and then started up again, saying he would go upon deck to see 
how they got on. 

lie found everything now calm and quiet, the ship going easily 
through the water, and the diflbrent lights that marked the slioalsand 
lioadlands in that part of the channel distinctly visible, ’’^a.^'js^bed 
that they w'ere all passed ; but still it was some satisfaction to be at 
isea, and he gazed over for a few minutes into the vratcr as the ship 
sent it in foam from her sides. Presently, however, the captain gave 
some orders, the speed of the packet was slackened, and then appaiently 
she stopped, without however letting down the anchor, and in reality 
driving on slowly with the tide. 

“What is the matter?”, asked Alfred Latimer of one of the siiilors, 
who e^p54Jr^>p the gangway with a coil of rope on his arm. 

“Nothing but a boat from Portsmouth, sir,” answered the man, iin- 
. fastening the bolt where what is called the accommodation-ladder is 
, placed. 

Alfred Latimer asked no more questions, but ‘Instantly went below, 
and there remained listening with the cabin-door ajar in his hand. 
Presently the sound of oars, a grating noise against the ship’s side, and 
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voices speaking, were heard. A good deal of hallooing followed, and 
then some conversation upon deck ; but the unhappy young man could 
not distinguish anything that was said. In another instant, however, 
steps Avere heard coming down, and he closed the door hastily, and 
laid down upon the sofii again. 

The persons who liad descended went into Avhat was called the 
cvcntlemen’s cabin first ; but then almost immediately returned, and 
the door of that in Avhich Alfred Latimer and his poor wife Avere, was 
thrown unceremoniously open. TJie first Avho came in Avas the captain 
of the ship, but tAvo other faces appeared behind him, and in one of 
Hiem the Avretched young man instantly' recognised a countenance 
Avhich he kncAv too well — ^that of Harry Irioames, the constable of 
JMallington. 

Hia late was no longer doubtful ; a chill like that of death spread 
over his Avhole frame, and though he shook not, nor uttered a Avord, it 
Hccmed as if all his limbs Avere changed into stone. 

‘"Ah, Master Alfred !” cried the constable, in a himiliar tone, “ IVc 
caught you at last, have I < ’T was devilish clever of you that doubling 
upon me at Andover, and faking to Southami)ton instead of Ports- 
mouth, Avberc young John Hlackmore said you were a going. Hut you 
must come along noAv, and f am sorry to say I must put the darbies 
upon you, for yon sec the offence is a big’iiii.’* 

Alfred Latimer stood before him Avithout Avord or motion, with hia 
eyes gazing upon him, his lips quivering, and his cheeks as pale as 
death. 

“ Wliat is the matter 1” cried Lucy, rising in terror. ‘"IV hat is all 
this, in HcaA'cns namef 

“ Why, it’s a bad job, Miss Lucy,” replied Harry Soanies. “I must 
f ake your lover hore- - thaf s to say your husband, for i hear you aro 
maf’ried outright — aAvay Avith me. I’ve got nothing to do Avith you. 
The AA^arnmt’s against him, and you can go Avhere you like — to France, 
if it suits you.” 

I Avill go AvhercA’'er he goes,” ansAA’cred Lucy, clinging to the firms 
of her lius\)and. 

Can’t alloAV that,” said Mr. Soames, in a decided tone ; "" and, be- 
sides, you sec it is impossible. I and the other constable have got to 
take him back, and the shay Avill but hold thnjc anyhow. Howsoever, 
you can come after us if you like, though I’d advise you not.” 

^ “ WW:.v*,*x*e you going to take him f” cried Lucy. What arc you 
])uUing those things on him for f’ and she gazed Avith terror upon the 
handcuffs that they Avere fiistcning upon his unresisting arms. 

“Why, Ave are going hack to Mallingtoii,^” aoswered Harry Soames, 
“^and that as fast as aa^c can go ; and as for AAdiy avc are putting these 
things on him, you sec it’s for miinler ” — he had very nearly added “of 
our own father,” hut he paused, thinking, "" I will not say that.” 

“For murder!” exclaimed Lucy, “for murder! Well, he is my 
husband, and I Avill go Avith him, Avhatever lie has donc."^’*"" » 

J “ But I tell you you can’t, marin,” ansAvered Harry Soames. “ It’s 
1*0 use argufying, it can’t be done.” 

“Then I’ll IoIIoaa,” sai(l Lucy, moumfull}" — “I’ll IoIIoaa', AAdicrcA^er he 
goes.” 

“ Come,” said' the captain of the A^essel, “you had better get him out 

ID 
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oi' the ship as fast as you can. I can’t lay^o here all night. I thought 
there was something wrong about him wheii first I saw him. Come, 
take him away to the boat.’’ 

‘^Oh, take me with him — take me with him in the boat!” cried 
Lucy; ^^at least take me on shore with him!” 

But Mr. Soames thought fit to assume a hai’shness which, notwith- 
standing his various fitults, was not natural to him. It’s a great deal 
better she should be out of the way,” he thought, she’ll only break 
her heart if she comes in the midst of it, and finds hoyf it all is. 
Better the young dog should be safe lodged in the stone pitdher, and 
her father’s burial over, before she gets home, anyhow ; ” and, therefore, 
upop these considerations he replied, “ ^o, that can’t be permitted, 
inarm. You may just speak a word to him, if you like, before he 
goes. There can be no harm in that. Stay a minute, captain, there's 
a good soul. They arc new-married people, and this is a hard parting 
and he walked towards the door. 

And what am 1 to do with the girl?” asked the captain, in a low 
voice, following the constable. 

Oil ! you must take her over to Havre, and bring her hack again 
if she wants to come,” answered Soames. “ I’m not going to take her 
ashore, I can tell you, for many rca.son8; but be kind to her, there’s a 
good man, for slie comes of very good people, and he’s a gentleman of 
high family, although he Inis played this here trick.” 

• Arc they really married ?” asked the captain. 

Yes they were, yesterday morning,” answered Soames ; 1 sec tJie 

gentleman that married them.” 

Jn the meantime liucy had cast her anus round her husband’s nock.' 
and given way to the tears she had long repressed. But Alfred 
Latimer recovered himself sufficiently to whisper, in a quick tone. 

Put your hand in iny wai.Hicoat pocket, and take out the key of tlu^ 
large tnink — all the money is in it. (io on to Havre, and then come 
back again if you like, Lucy, fbit on no account bring that trunk 
back with you, or anything that it contains, but what money you 
want. Quick — quick ! — don’t let them see you.” 

Lucy did as he bade her; and the moment after Harry Soames 
said, ‘^Corne, I can’t give anymore time, Mr. Latimer; you must 
come along.” 

Well, I am ready,” answered the young man. Farewell, Lucy !— 
farewell !” and he kissed her tenderly. 

They -were obliged to take poor Lucy’s arms from his neck before 
they could lead him to the deck. Alfred Latimer went calmly, 
though slowly ; but, as he approached theiship’s side, the overwhelming 
impression of the dreadful situation in which he was placed, rushed 
upon his mind more forcibly than it had done before. The horror of 
being branded and tri^d as a murderer— the sight of all those he haa 
known from his youth gazing upon him Avith horror, and the agony of 
a puvswo: execution — all seemed to flash upon his mind at once, and hcs, 
thought Anything ivoiild be preferable. He wjis near the ship’s side—J 
one of the men had him by the arm to help Iqm down into the boat, 
and his hands were manacled ; but he contrived to dart away, and at 
one spring cleared the bulwark. A dull splash was heard in the water, 
and a loud shriek from Jaicy, who had followed close behind ; but the 
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instant after one of the boatmen exclaimed, " I have got him— I have 
got him ! Here he is !” and as they held the lantern over the ship’s 
side, they saw two of the men below pulling the wretched culprit into 
the boat. 

“ Oh ! let me go with him — in pity, in mercy, let me go witlj him !” 
cried poor Lucy; but* Harry Soames and his companion scrambled 
down the ship's side without heeding lier, and the next moment the 
boat pushed off, leaving her upon the deck. 

“ There, go down, go down, my poor young lady,” said tlie captain, 
in a kincfly tone— “ go down and sleep. Perhaps they won’t be able to 
prove anything against him after all.” 

f Those were the first words of comfort that Lucy had lieard, end, * 
after gazing for a minute in the direction that the boat took, she did 
go down into the cabin, ^uit not to sleep. Still the captain’s words 
returned to her mind. 

“ They may not be able to prove anything against him/’ she repeated 
to herself. “Oh! no — no— no, I am sure they cannot. Murder 1 
Alfred would never commit murder 1 Perhaps he has killed some-, 
body in a duel ; they call that murder sometimes, but then they are 
always pardoned, and I am sure he will be.” 

She gave up her mind, however, to bitterer thoughts, when she 
remembered many of the circumstanccB that had taken place — the 
companionsliip of Williams, the long absence of her husband for 
a day and two nights, the terrible agitation ho had displayed, his 
liastc and eagerness to reach a foreign country, and the sort of dull 
despair that bad fallen upmi liim wlien Soames and his companion, 
came on board. “ 1 will return directly,” she thought. “ I will get 
back as fast as I can. But where shall I go when I reacli Mallington ? 
My fiithev would be angry and not see me, and my mother will not 
venture to have me there. I wilLgo to Dr. Western ; he " . . v. kind, 
though he may bo angry, and he will pity me and help me, I am sure. 
But I must go back directly, I wonder if they coubl not Jand 
me somewhere as they go.” 

As soon as this thought struck her she looked forth from the cabin, 
and called the steward, inquiring whether the captain could not put 
her ashore on the Isle of^ Wight? The reply, however, was in the 
negative ; and a few minutes after the captain liirasolf came down, 
saying, “ I slja’n t touch anywhere till 1 get to Havre, ma’am, but I c.an 
%rmg foil back the day after to-morrow, if that will do. But I think 
you had a great deal better lie down, for we shall soon get into 
rough water.” 

“ The day after to-morrow !” said Lucy. “That is a long time;” 
but the poor girl had no other resource. Steam-packets in those days 
did not span the seas as wdth a flying bridge, and Lucy, after brief 
neliberation, agreed to the captain’s proposal to carry her back again. 
Then, lying down in her berth once more, she turned her that 

qo one entering could see her, and gave way to her grief without 
•jijstraint. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Great was the bustle and confusion in Mallington, even at a late hour 
of the night on which the notorious Jack Williams and the little less 
notorious Tom Brown were secured. 

Mr. Morton was assisted up stairs to his room in the Bagpipes, for 
by this time he was greatly weakened by loss of blood ; ai^d having 
undressed himself with difficulty, he stretched himself on the bed, to 
wait for Mr. Ncthersolc. But a very few minutes elapsed before that 
gentleman appeared, half dressed indeed, but having a large ease 
of instruments under his arm, and his assistant at his back. Without 
asking any questions, and with a very quiet, deferential manner, he 
proceeded to examine the young gentleman’s w^ound, and probed it to 
the bottom. 

'^There’s the ball,” he said, “there’s the ball. That’s lucky — we 
shall easily get at it. I fear, sir, I must put you to a good deal ot 
pain ; but it must be extracted immediately, and then w'e shall easily 
take up the vessels that have been cut.” 

“1 do not mind the pain,” said Mr. Morton ; “but you bad better 
get me a glass of wine, for I feel faint.” 

Mr. Xethersole, as we have said, w^as a skilful man, very dexterous 
in the manipulation of his tools; and wJiile Mr. Morton had been 
speaking, he had continued apparently probing the w'oimd with a 
curious-looking instrument, somewhat like a pair of curling-irons. 

“ Get a glass of wine, AVilliam,” he sjiid ; and at the same moment 
Morton felt a sort of tug, by no means of a pleasant description, but 
it w'as follow'ed by instant relief from a sort of burning sensation, 
w hich he had felt Just between the right shoulder and the chest, somc- 
w'hat below the clavicle. 

“ Here it is,” said Mr. Kethersolc, wdth a slight degree of triumph 
in his tone, although it wus low and mild; and he held up hefoic 
Morton’s eyes a pistol bullet, wiiich lie liad drawn from the wound. 
“ All safe, my dear sir,” he continued, “no bones injured ; and now wc 
will attc<id to the liamiorrhagc.” Before ten minutes were over, the 
bleeding bad ceased ; and Morton felt himself comparatively comfort- 
able when Dr. AVostern arrived, with terrible consternati on in his face. 
Good Mrs. Pluck rose, wbo had been holding the light wutli fspartau!' 
fortitude, now hastened to relieve the mind of the w'orthy rector, ex- 
claiming “ It’s all right now% sir : the bleeding is stopped, and the 
bullet’s out. There it lies upon the tiihlc.” 

But Dr. AVestern, without examining the implement of evil, 
advanced to his young friend's bedside, and took his hand quietly ii^ 
his. “ Oh ! it's nothing, my dear sir," said Morton ; “ the loss of blood 
made jnq «omewhat faint, but that is all the mischief that has been 
done'^ I took the liberty of sending for you, because 1 knew that youi 
were sitting up, and wished you to communicate the fact to Louisa if 
such a w'ay as w'ould not alarm her. But I dare say 1 sliall he able to 
get out to-morrow." 

Mr. Nethersole shook his head. “ Perfect quiet, my dear sir,” he 
said, “ is absolutely necessary. For three dw at least, ! shall not let 
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you quit 3 ^our bed. The wound certainly U not dangerous, but we 
never can tell the result of inftammation, and, as you are well aware, 
some inilammation must come on, even in order to effect the liealing 
l)roeess. At present I would forbid all conversation. It is my invari- 
able rule. Upon quiet depends your recovery in ten days or a fort- 
night, or you remain ill for six weeks or two months. You niay, there- 
fore, take your choice. We surgeons don’t object to a long case, you 
know; but still conscience, conscience makes us give the patient his 
option. . 

“Oh! the shorter time by all means,” answered Morton; and, 
therefore, I will merely speak a few words to Dr. Western, and bid, 
him good-night.” ^ 

Mr. Ketheraolc, taking the hint, retired to the other side of the 
room, wiped his instruments, washed his hands, and conversed a few 
moments with Mrs. Pliickrosc, while Morton requested the clorg\mian 
to take evciy measure for securing the comfort of poor JVlrs. Edmonds, 
and arranging the funeral of her husband after the coron(;r's inipiest 
had taken place. Many were the mes.sages, also, which he sent l.<ouisa, 
beseeching her not to make herself uneasy; hut Dr. Western well knew 
that it would be in vain to attempt to relieve Eouisa’s anxiety till she 
herself could see him. 

With the earliest light of day Louisa was up ; and in less than lialf 
an hour afterwards was down in Dr. Western’s study. As always hap- 
pens in such cases, tlie vciy tidings -which lie wished to communicate 
as gently" as possible, were told by the housemaid in the most abrupt 
and exaggerated form, l^ouisa might, indeed, guess that sometlnng 
had been added to the tale over and above tlie truth, hut still the fact 
was clear — Morton was wounded ; and fear can be as great a magician 
as hope, although iu a sadilor w'ay. For a full hour Louisa continued 
giving way to all the darkest fancies that apprehension could call up ; 
and then, unable to bear the suspense any longer, she hastened to the 
room of Mrs. Evel.yn, and knocking at the door craved admissioiv The 
tale -was soon told, and the old lady endeavoured to soothe her as 
much as possible, hut as the best means of satisfying both, she went 
awa\', liali-drcssed as she was, to her brother’s room. 

J)r. Westeni did not ^^lakc them wait, for he wiis already iij) and 
dressed ; and, hurrying out, he informed Louisa, kindly and tenderly, 
hut with p^'j^'cet truth, of the state of the case. 

^Mbrton is certainfy" hurt, m 3 ’ dear,” he said, “ but not dangerously. 

J assure you there is not the slightest cause for apprehension, and you 
know that I would not say so unless 1 had good grounds.” 

I am perfectly certain of that,” replied Louisa ; “ and your assur- 
ance is a great comfort to me ; but yet [ should be more hapi>y it — do 
you think there would he an 3 ’ harm or impropriety in my going with 
3 'ou to see him 

“No, my dear,” answered Dr. Western ; “ circumstancctL^.^.yqu are, 
and with your guardian at your side, i think there would be none ; but 
there is an objection of another kind. Mr. Ncthcrsole recommends 
perfect quiet for the next three days. Now, 1 need not tell you, Louisa, 
that Morton could not*see you without very different emotions from 
those with which he would recehxj the surgeon, or the surgeon’s 
assistant- Therefore, I t^ink you had better forbear. ” 
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Louisa was reasonable. Whatever I may feel/’ she said, 1 will do 
nothing to protract his illness ; but at all events, as I suppose von will 
go to sec him yourself, I may accompany you to the door. That will 
be some satisfaction. ’ 

To this there was no objection; and it was arranged that about the 
middle of the day Louisa, Mrs, Evelyn, and , the good doctor, should go 
together to the inn, and thence cross over to Mallington Park, on a 
visit of consolation to poor Mrs. Edmonds. Before they set out, a 
message from Mr. Ncthcrsolc brought the welcome intelligeticc that 
MortoJi was proceeding perfectly well, and that he wished to see Dr. 
Western, to wliicli the surgeon assented ; and when, after having 
'waityd in the carriage for about a quarter of an hour, while the clergy- > 
man visited the wounded man, Louisa was again joined by her guardian, 
she received the still better tidings, that her lover was apparently 
better than the night before; aiul Dr. Wcsteni added, with a smile, 

The only danger is that ho seems so well, it will be difficult to keep 
him quiet. ’ 

The carriage <lrovc slowly over the bridge ; and, at the 8y>ot where 
the roads crossed, was turning to the left towards the rectory, wlien, 
suddenly, dashing down the hill as fast as four horses could bring i1, 
appeared a posteliaisc approaching the inn. Louisa’s eyes wore turned 
in that direction, when she naturally gazed at so unusual a sight iii the 
little town of Mallington ; hut the first object she behold in the vehicle 
was Alfred Latimer, seated between the constable, Harry Soames, and 
another man, to whom she was a stranger. The face of her step- 
mother’s son, once florid and healthy, was now as pale as death ; and 
there was something in the position in which he sat, in the straitened 
and forward posture of the aims, which showed her thai. his wrists were 
manacled. His eyes were bent down, so that, though seen, he did not 
sec anything that was passing around ; and Louisa drew back in the 
carriage, and pressed her hand upon her brow. Dr. Western’s chariot 
rollc4 on without pause ; and the fearful sight of one who had called 
her sister brought past his own door as a captured felon was soon re- 
moved from her eyes. 
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CHAPTER LXVl. 


elusT one week passed after the discovery of the murder at tlic Hall 
and, at the usual liour in the cvoiiinp:, the London coach stopped at the 
inn in Mallin^ton witli a heavier load than it ordinarily brought. The 
burden, indeed, was not destined to swell even for a time the popula* 
(ion of the little town ; for only one j)asscngcr got out of the inside 
and gave any indication of an inclination to remain. That one was a 
lady, simply, tliough nicely dressed ; and one box, or rather trunk, 
n'hich contained her worldly goods, was taken from the boot by the 
coachman, and set down at the door of the Uagpipes. Mrs. Pkickrose 
was waiting, as she not uncommonly did, to see wljat fortune fate would 
send lier by th(^ coach, and, after eyeing the lady for a moment, for her 
feature.^ wen; not clearly diseernihic through a (hick veil, she aj)- 
proacdied with a eourto.sy, asking if she intended to stay in Mab 
lington. 

“ I will leave the trunk here, Mrs. Pluckrosc,” said a voice the good 
landlady knew right Avell ; Imt I must go down to Dr. Western’s 
immediaioly.” 

‘•Dear me. Miss Lucy!” exclaimed Mi-s. Pluckrosc. ‘‘Dear me! is 
that you'! You have come at a sad time. Miss Lucy — ^Irs. Latimer, I 
mean to say -I wish you had come at any other time.” 

“ I know it is a sad time,” answered Lucy, “ 1 know it too well, 
Mrs. Pluckrosc; l>ut, nevertheless, 1 must go down to Dr. Western's 
directly.” 

“Oh, don’t go there jj^stmow, ma’am !” rejoined the w'orthy landlady. 

• Don’t go there just now, my dear cliild - or, at all eveuls, stop a 
little kere. 'IJome into my parlour, there you can he quite quiet and 
private.” 

“Xo, no!” answered Lucy Ednioud.s: “I must not stop for 
l,hing. . Only just take care of my trunk till 1 know where I can lie, 
Mrs, Pluckrosc ; I am determined to do just wdiat Dr. "VYcstern tells 
me ; and wherever lie tells me I ought to go, there I will go.” 

‘•Well, that’s right— that’s veiy' right!” answered Mrs. Pluckrosc; 
“ but yet, my clear, 1 wisli you would ivait here for a little,” 

Before I^cy could ans^ver, the coachm.'m came up, witlf 'ids bill in 
bis hand, ^ying, “ Pour-and-twenty shillings, if you plcavse, ma’am;” 
and the landlady w^as called away to reckon with one of the travellers, 
who w^as about to proc3ej[l. 

Juicy paid the money, received tl^c admonition to “remember the 
coachman” wdlh due attention, and then crossing over the w'ay, fob 
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lowed the road by the river bank towards the rectory. Her steps were 
•wavering and uncertain — her eyes bent lipon the ground, and, to tell 
the truth, they were tilled •with tears, for every painful memory of the 
past, and every dark anticipation of the future, rose uj) before her, a^^ 
she proceeded through the scenes of her early days, with none to wel- 
come her, with none to offer one kindly word, or greet the wanderer’s 
return with an cml>race. From time to time she looked around, as it 
fearful that some one should see her whom slie had formerly known, 
She dreaded to meet her father’s eyes, little dreaming that tljosc eyes 
•were covered •with the shroud. Even the motiiei* who had so loved lior 
—who hadahvays been so tender and so kind — she •would tain have 
shunned, little knowing that that mother was standing hy a husband’s, 
grave on the road clirect.ly l)elore. 

When she had advanced about a quaricr of a mile, she saw a lady 
and a gentleman coming slowdy towards her, the hitter very pale, and 
apparently languid and ill ; the former with her eyes anxiously 
turned tmvards his eountciiance, and her hand resting very lightly 
qn his arm. IjU{;y instantly recognised Miss Chai’lton and ^Mr. 
Morton, but she could not make up her mind to speak to them ; 
and anxious to avoid their notice- though she might have passed 
safely under the thick veil which she w'orc — she crossed the little 
bit of green sward -which lay between the road ami the river, and ' 
gazed upon the passing -waters, as il some secret treasure lay hidilcii 
beneath their course. 

When they had passed by, she resumed licr -walk, and w’as approacdi- ' 
ing the rectory, -when she caught a sight of J)r. Western’s figure coming . 
by a private gate from the churchyard into his o-vi'ii grounds. But upon 
the open road, before the rectory, there was another sight — two under- 
takers, ill black, were leading the Avay from the churchyard licfore a 
long string of other persons, with all the signs of deep mourning in 
their apparel and demeanour, w’ho seemed to have been attending a 
fnnei;fil. Lucy hurried forward, in the hope of avoiding them, hy the ^ 
gates which led into the garden of the rectory ; hut-, just as she did so, 
her eye fell upon the form of a young hoy, walking beside a ivoman, 
whose face was buried in her handkerchief. They were the two first of 
the sad procession, the principal mourners, and in the one Lucy recog- 
nised her brother. Who was the other 't The poor girl eyed her Avitlv 
a sinking dread at her heart, which made her whole friyjic tremble- 
The ^voman withdrew her handkerchief for a moment frohi hei'* 
streaming eyes to speak a word or two with the bo}^, and Lucy be- 
held her mother. 

A part of the truth — happily, only a‘ part — flashed instantly upon 
her mind. Her father was dead ! She accused herself of killing him ; 
and, giving way to the sudden impulse of grief and love, she darted 
forward towards her mother ; hut ere she reached her, all the exhaus- 
tion that iwveek of agonising suspense had produced, the weariness of 
travelling, the lassitude of long-endured grief, overpowered her corpo- 
real energies ; she felt an indescribable sick faintness spread over he^ 
whole frame, the objects swam before her eye^, her brain seemed to 
turn round, and she sank senseless at her mother’s feet. 

It needed not the sight of hei’ face to show her mother who she 
was ; and Mrs. Edmonds stooped tenderly pver her while one of the 
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men 'vvho had followed the body of the poor park-keeper to the tomb, 
lifted the unhappy girl in his anns. There was no look of reproach 
upon the widow’s countenance — there was no reproachful feeling in 
her heart. She knew well that the grief and agony of her child, when 
she came to learn the whole, would be far more than sufficient puiiish- 
niciit for any fault she had committed, although Mr.s. Edmonds wa.s 
not aware of how much there wa.s to palliate Liicy’-s conduct, or that 
she was rather the victim than the offender. ^Vhile she was thus 
Iianging over her, -with all a mother’s feelings .strong in her heart, and 
wJiiie Lucy’s brother was rubbing her hand, and gazing at the same 
time at the wedding-ring upon her finger, the voice of J)r. \Vcstci;n 
(who had been drawn to the spot by the sudden halt of the funeral 
party, and the little hustle that succeeded) was heard from within 
the garden-fenee, desiring that Lucy might be brought into bis 
house. 

Tills was soon done ; and under Mrs. Evelyn’s kind management 
the poor girl was speedily restored to consciousiiess ; luit as soon 
as Dr. A\"cstcrn saAv the returning colour appear in her cheek he 
took her mother into the arljoiiiing room, and urged upon her the 
necessity of coiuicaling from her daughter as long as possible, tlio 
awful facts of which she’ herself had become by this time aware. 
Mrs. Edmonds would willingly enough have yielded to the good 
rector’s advice, hut she started a difficulty which he had not ipreseen, 
for she knew her daughter better than he did. 

1 will do anything you tell me, sir,” answered the widow, in her 
bumble manner ; “ but I can’t help thinking my poor girl is suffering 
worse than she would do if she knew the whole truth. She fancies, sir, 
that it has been her going away killed her fiither. I could sec it in a. 
minute ; and if you will ask her you will find it so.” 

“ Such may he the ease, indeed,” answered J)r, Western ; “ hut vfo 
will ascertain the fact, and act accordingly. JiCt mo speak with her 
first, Mrs. Edmonds and returning to the lil)rary, where L«(;y still 
lay upon the sofa, though now much recovered, he sat down by her. 

Idle her mother held her hapd and kissed it. 

“ You are all very kind to me,” said poor LuC}', much kinder than 
I have deserved ; and yet, indeed, indeed, if you knew all, you ^\fould 
see 1 am not so miiclf to blame as you think . Oh, my poor father ! if 
he could but have known ” and she burst into tears. 

‘•^ucy, my dear child,” said Dr. Western, “wc haix* no cause to 
tliink that he believed you so much to blame as you .suppose he did — 
at letist after his first anger was over. Doubtless, he would have been 
easily brought to forgive you, especially when he heard of your mar- 
riage, had not this fatal accident deprived us of him.” 

“ A fatal accident ! ” exclaimed Lucy ; “ then it was not my doing I 
— A fatal accident ! ” 

“Yes, my dear child,” replied the rector: “he ni«t big death, 
by violence, it would seem; but as yet we know not the full parti- 
culars.” 

“ By violence ! ” cried Lucy, raising herself, deadly pale, and gazing 
in the clergyman,’8 face. “By violence! — and my husband — Oh, 
Heaven! my husba^^d ! — violencfi ! — murder!” and she fell back 
again, as if life had uttwly departed. 
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CHAPTEK LXVlf, 


In the prison at Sturton, in which Alfred Latimer, with his tw'O com- 
panions in crime, AVilliams and Brown, Avcrc now confined, a good deal 
of laxity existed. The prisoners were allowed to purchase anything 
they liked, if Mjo governor of the prison dhl not judge it dangerous. 
They were sufiered to walk out in the yard, to converse together, to 
arrange any plans they might think fit, and to see any one who might 
come to visit them, favoured by a magistrate’s order, or the governor’s 
caprice. OMie three persona I have named, all charged with the same 
crime, and committed very nearly upon the same evidence, were, 
nevertheless, very difl'ercntly dealt with. Alfred Latimer, undoubtedly 
the most criminal of ilie three, knew little of the rigours of impriaon* 
ment but the name. He was a young gentleman, and was treated in 
a very gentlemanly manner indeed, lie had a comfortable room in 
the governor’s own lodging, a well-furnished table, wine at will, booJis 
to read, paper to write, and occasiomilly a game at piquet with another 
favoured culprit committed to the same gaol. When he walked out in 
the yard, no clanking irons announced the felon ; and had it not boon 
for the downcast look and gloomy brow, the quivering lip and the 
abstracted air, one might have supposed him a visitor, brought by 
curiosity to examine the interior of the gaol. 

Neither was Williams manacled, though the dl«perate resistance he 
had made when he was taken, and the wound he had inflicted upon 
Mr. Morton, might have well justified such a precaution. But ^ince 
his confinement he had shown himself perfectly calm, tranquil, and 
obedient. His resistance, in the first instance, he shrewdly explained 
away, saying, that, suddenly startled out of his sleep, after a long and 
fatiguing walk, he did not know what his captors wanted, and express- 
ing great and apparently sincere regret that he had hurt the young 
gentleman, who, he added, had always been very civil to him. He 
freqoeqjtly asked after his health, and seemed well pleased to hear that 
lie was recovering rapidly, displaying a great wish to see him, and ask 
his pardon for having wounded him. 

Tom Brown, on the contrary, never appeared without being accoutred 
with what ho himself called the “darbies;” but, to say truth, he had 
given cause for severity, having knocked dora aiid nearly murdered 
one of the turnkeys two days after his comniittal. He thought him- 
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self very ill-used, indeed, when, walking out in the yard, he found 
Williams left to the free use of his limbs ; and a feeling of rancour was 
generated in his bosom by the distinction. 

For several days after their committal, Alfred Latimer did not 
appear in the yard at the same time with themselves, and at first 
Williams concluded that he had efiected his escape, expressing to 
Brown some satisfaction that such was the case. BroAvn gave no 
answer but by a savage laugh ; and, as secrets will find their way out 
even in, a prison, they soon found that their comrade in crime was 
within the same walls. 

Williams accounted for Iiis non-appearance hy the supposition that 
he Avas purposely kept apart from tUein hy the authorities of the {nlsou, 
Avliich, as the management of iinconvicted prisoners greatly depended 
on caprice, was not improbable. But the facts of the case weie very 
diflerent. Alfred Latimer, on his committal, had aflcctcd lo desire no 
communication with the pennons under the same charge with himself, 
and had requeated, as a favour, to bo allowed to walk in the yard at a 
difioreiit hour from that as.signcd to them, lie said, and said truly, 
though not for the purpose of truth, that his acquaintance with Wil- 
liams, and having Katlcred himself to he le<l into scv(!r;il w ild adven- 
tures by that man, had been the cause of all the evil tjiat had befallen 
him, and he added that he w'ished for no more of his society. But. 
\'cry speedily a change c:>*iie OA'cr his views, after speaking in private 
Avith a shroAA'd solicitor Avho had been brought from London lo prepare 
his defence. He then saAv ihat the evidence of Maltby, Avhieh clearly 
establi.shed the fact of his having been in company witii Williams and 
Brown, would require a combination of raeasures wdth them, and he 
iheuceforw'aril became as anxious to speak with them as. he liad before 
been desirous of disclaiming any connection Avith them at the ])crio(i 
when the otrence took place. He so contrived it the next day that at 
the hour assigned for his 0 A\'n Avalk he was apparently busy in drawing 
up notes ami memoranda for Jiis laAvycr ; and afterw'ards, at tly3 hour 
Avhen he kncAv they would be in the yard, lie pretended to be sufiering 
from headache, and rcquc.sted to be permitt^ to t.ake some exercise. 
The governor informed him in reply, that the two men, Williams and 
BrcAAm, WTre then out ; bpt Alfred Latimer aflected a tone of indiffer- 
ence, ansAvering, ‘‘ Ok^! I don't care for meeting them — I am not 
afraid to ir^et anybody and having obtained leave, he went forth. 

TWbre AA'crc several people in the yard, besides the turnkey who was 
watching them at the door; and the young gentleman, on first enter- 
ing, had to abide, all the insults and annoyances which usually await a 
new' prisoner on first mingling with his fellow'-captives. As soon as 
he could free himself he crossed over direct, towards Williams, who 
was pacing up and down the yard Avith Brown, as if keeping watch on 
the deck of a ship ; and, after a slight hesitation, he shook hands with 
him, and entered into conversation w'ith him as they Avaiked. The A' 
could pursue no topic long and uninterruptedly, for many of their 
felloAA'-prisoncrs either crossed them, or came up for the express pur- 
pose of teasing the vfiw comer, hut from time to time they spoke of 
the subject that was naturally uppermost in the thoughts of each, 
though in low tones, and with anxious looks around. 

I don’t think it wilUdo, Mr. Latimer,” said Williams, in reply to 
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some observation of the other; “ I think they have got ua tight, which- 
ever way -v^e turn, unless they break down at the iiulictmcnt. You 
sec that cowardly blackguard Maltby has sworn that lie saw us all to- 
gether on the very night that we came over the river, just after the 
time when the thing was done. Then, there’s that unfortunate job of 
your bloody clothes being found, and a dozen other things will conic 
out besides, if they haven’t come out already. No, there’s iiotliing for 
it,” he added, but to get out of this place, if we can. I’ve a scheme 
on }>aiid, which would be easy enough done, if it weren’t for these 
irons on Ilrown : but we’ll talk about it to-morrow, for it will soon be 
whutting-up time.” 

Atficd Latimer returned to the room in which he was confined more 
gloomy than he had lioen since he Jiad entered tliose Avails. 

I Avill not recapitulate all the dark images that fancy called up 
before him, but only say that there lie sat for more than one hour, 
with the thought of a dreadful deatli before him. The cliancc of 
escape from the Avails of tlie ])rison seemed so faint that it gave liini 
no relief. He looked upon it merely as a thing to be justified by 
despair, and he gazed trembling on into the future, tasting all the 
] utter fruiLs of crime. 

At length, hoAvever, he heard the l)oHs undrawn, and the door un- 
locked, and the next instant the governor himself entered Avith the 
turnkey, Avho bore the candles. 

* “ Your mother, sir,” said the officer, “is in my room, Avishing to see 
you. I don’t knoAv any reason why she should not ; the magistrates 
have given me no directions. So if you like to see her, you can.” 

To the governor’s surprise, and it must be added to Ids horror, 
Alfred Latimer’s first exclamation Avas, “ (.hjrse her ! she has done me 
more mischief than any one else. J don’t want to see her. 1 shoul(> 
like to see my Avife, indeed, but I don’t care about this -woman.” 

The governor Avas turning away in some disgust, and Avithout rcpl}" ; 
but tlmii the hardened villain seemed to think better of it, and ex- 
claimed, “ Well, never mind, let her come in ; she may as avcII see 
Avhat a terrible state she lias brought me to.” And in a minute or 
tAvo after Mrs. Charlton entered, supported by the governor. 
j^I'will not pause upon the first part of the «cenc that ensued, for it 
too horrible to be dwelt upon. Bitter, Itorrlblc, and impious 
invectiA'C, was all that the mother heard from the lips of licr &oi\; and 
strong as Ava.s the spirit of Mrs. Charlton herself, it Avas completely 
coAved under his wild and outrageous violence. She strove to' pacify 
him ; and, with her usual skill, she soon jiiA’ined th.at the only means 
of doing so was by holding out hopes. That quieted him a little ; and 
-W'hcn she Avent on to speak of the means to be taken for his defence, 
lie listened sullenly, and aiisAvered from time to time in few words and 
in a bitter tone. Ilis mind Avas led on, hoAvever, by several things she 
said, to thii^ over some cunning scheme for evading the grasp of the 
laAV. Neither mother nor son for one instant took into consideration 
the truth or falsehood, the justice or the iniquity,*, the right or the 
WTong, of anything they proposed to say or do. •.To save him from an 
ignominious death by any means aa'us all that 'they considered, Mrs. 
Charlton never inquired whether He was innocent or guilty ; but, after 
several schemes had been rejected, she said, ii» a Ioav tone, ** Don’t you 
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think I could bribe some of the jury ? Throe or four thousand pounds 
■would tempt any common man to do more than that.” 

How the devil will you know who the jury are till the very day'!” 
exclaimed Alfred Latimer. But then, a moment after, he said, “ Stay, 
stay ! I have thought of something. Perhaps you could bribe the 
fellow who draws up the indictment“thc Clerk of the Arraigns, I 
believe, he is called — to put iii a flaw, and that would be sure work. 
But it will take a great sum, depend upon it. You must not ofler less 
than five or ten thousand pounds.” 

But whore am I to get it V’ exclaimed Airs. Charlton. “ If I were 
to sell all my jewels and plate, they Avould not produce more than four 
thousand.” ^ 

You must get it from Morton.” said her son ; “ he will give treble 
that, I am sure, to marry Louisa.” 

He won’t, he won’t ! ” cried Mrs. (fliarlton. ‘‘‘ I trie<l that before 
all this happened. He is as proud and haughty as Lucifer, and will 
not enter into any bargain udiatevcr. If he would not do it then, 1 
am sure he will not now.” 

'‘You must try,” replied Alfred Latimer, doggedly ; “or sec me 
hanged — that’s all. I don’t suppose you care mucli about that. 8<ill, 
you won’t like to have it said that your son died on a gibbet, for that 
would not suit your own purpose. 80 you must try ; and if you can’t 
get him to do it any other way, set Louisa to ask him. He will do it 
ior her, if not for you, for I suppose you have (piarrelled with him by 
this time.” 

“ Quarrelled with him ! ” exclaimed Mrs. (’harlton. “ I hate him, 1 
abhor him. Oh ! if 1 have to permit that nancy girl to many this 
conceited, mercenary upstart, it will break my heart — it is well nigh 
broken already.” 

“Ko fear of that,” answered her worthy son, “ it’s tough enough, or 
else you wouldn’t hesitate when your son’s life is at stake. I dare say 
you think that under your new name of Charlton it will never be 
known that the accused person is your son ; but I’ll take care bf that, 
for I’ll call you as a witness at the trial, and have the whole story in < 
my last dying speech and confession, that you may have it hawked 
about under your windows for a penny — ha, ha, ha ! ” and lie laughed 
bitterly. 

Do notj^ do not — for Heaven’s sake, do not, Alfred ! ” exclaimed 
^Mrs.' Charlton, wringing lier liands ; “ you know I would do anything for 
yoii“^I*will do even this, let it cost what it may. The girl will surely 
never refuAe me ; but I will try him first. If I could but drive them,” 
she continued, in a lower tone, after pausing, and thinking for a mo- 
ment — “ if I couhl but drive them to a sudden marriage, without my 
consent, then the whole property would be mine.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” answered Alfred Latimer, “ there’s no time 
for such manoeuvres. You ‘talk as if you and I were to live for ever. 
Better take whit you can get at once, and drive a bargain wil!h Mor- 
ton. He’s a very good fellow, in spite of all you may say, and gave 
me help once before, when you wouldn’t.” 

“I could not, AlfVfsd, I could not,” answered his mother. “You 
know veiy well I had not the means.” 

“I know nothing otthc kind,” said her son, harshly; “and all I 
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now know is, that j^our son will be hanged if you don’t do as I tell you. 
So you can finish the work you hare begun, if you like. And after 
liaving contrived to bring me here, you can go on, and take me to the 
gallows; but I shall say there, and tell ev'erybody, that it is all your 
doing.” 

“ My doing ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton ; what had J to do with 
itV’ 

A great many things,” answered her son ; education and ex- 
ample, too. 1 know a good deal that there is no use talking al»ou(. 
now ; but it shall come out. by-and-by, if my mind is not made easy. ’ 

He spoke in a threatening tone, and his mother was j)rofoiindly 
slloAt., 

After an instant she replied, however, “ I do not know what you 
mean, Alfred, and 1 certainly do think you very ungrateful. But that 
does not matter; I will do all that you wish, all that 1 can, to deliver 
you. I will sacrifice even my just resentment, and condescend to see 
tliis man. 1 will even sue to an ungrateful girl who, forgetful of all 
the benefits I have conferred upon lier youth, now turns upon one who 
has been more than a mother to her, 1 am sure ; and if 1 fail there, 1 
will contrive, notwithstanding, to raise the money in some way to 
save my son, I will sell everything—! will even pledge my income, 
and live in penury, if he too wnll not show himself ungrateful.” 

Ay, come now, that is something like ! ” answered Alfred Latimer : 
and, after some further conversation in regard to the means and the 
agent to be employed in this scheme for frustrating the ends of justice, 
the mother and her son parted apparently better friends tlian they had 
met. Alfred Latimer remained revolving a new plan which had oc- 
curred to his mind for making all doubly sure, and preparing such a 
defence as would meet all the evidence against him ; hut Mrs. Charl- 
ton, entering her carriage, rolled away towards Mallington ^vith 
thoughts, which would not have been very pleasing to him if he could 
have seen into her heart. Self, self, was ever uppermost in her 
thoughts, whatever were the circumstances in which she was placed, 
and not even maternal affociion could act pure and unminglcd. 
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The gloom which had spread over the little party at the rectory, ill 
consc<iuenoc of the dark and terrible events which we liavx* lately re- 
corded, had passed in a degree away. (Jliecrfulness had, to a certain 
extent, returned ; and the feelings of all wore at that point, where 
amusement of any quiet and tranquil kind is sought by the mind, to 
relieve it from the painful consciousness not only of the sad things 
gone, hut of others that arc to come, (hiiety, indeed, was yet far 
awa}', and with Louisa Charlton, perhaps, would never wholly return. 
But still there was light beyond the cloud; and hope, having good 
ground to rest upon, waved her on into the sunshine of coming years, 
yhon the storm should have passed by. 

The worthy vector had dined somewhat later than usual : and ho 
and his sister, and their fair guest, were still sitting round the table, 
evidently waiting for some one who was expected, hut wdio did not 
come. Ijouisa seemed somewhat uneasy, and her kind old friend 
Jested with her on her apprehensions without a cause. 

‘‘Well, perhaps it is foolish, and perhaps it m wrong/' answered 
Louisa, “but 1 am afraid it is natural too, when we have seen such 
icrrible and unexpected things take place, to loise, as it were, our con- 
tidcncc in the future, and never see a friend depart from us without 
jisking ourselves, 'Shall we ever behold him again ! Will he be s^fe, 
.^velLjjyjjrijured, wbcwflie is going 

-(f^ls not tlitit something very like our losing our confidence in God ? ” 
Western, in a graver lone. ‘'If, my dear child, it is our 
dutyW^m* any griefs or adversities that He may send us with tran- 
quiTlrttlto^sion to his -will, depend upon it that it is no lc.ss a duty to 
look foi^rd to all his dealings towards us with trust and hope, in the 
j(ull knowledge of liis goodness and mercy. One of the best and most 
l)eautiful exemplifications of faith in ordinary life is, the serenity with 
which a good man waits for the future developments of God’s will. 
We have no right to anticipate one evil, except as a c6hsequenco of 
Qfit own bad, acts ; and he who has a conscience clear of ofFencc„ may 
Well feel sure, that if adversity befall him, it will provQ ultimately a 
benefit rather than infliltion.” 

" Well,” said Mrs. Evelyt, who ]jerhaps did not take quite so high a 
view as her brother,* au^l ^ anxious to cheer Louisa by more human 



mcaiiR, there can he no danger to Mr. Morton in this case ; and here 
J think he comes, to show that no evil has happened.” 

The sound of wheels grating through the gravel was heard as she 
spoke ; and in another minute Morton himself appeared. He was 
still pale, and somewhat languid from his wound, but his face was 
bright and cheerful. 

Here is a fair lady who has been frightening herself about you, 
my young friend,” said the clergyman. Indeed, you must take care 
to get no more wounds and bruises, or her courage will all go — and 
she had once a good deal.” ’ 

“There was no danger in this instance, at least,” replied Morton, 
“ for I had a phalanx of jailers and turnkeys about me suffieient to 
liavh ‘protected a monarch. My journey has been siieccssful, too, my. 
dear sir,” he continued, putting a small pocket-book into Dr. Western’s 
hands, and seating himself by liouisa. 

While the worthy rector opened the pocket-book, took out one 
paper after another, put on his spectacles, and examined them care- 
fully, Louisa Charlton iiKpiired somewhat timidly of Morton, Avhether 
he had seen Alfred Latimer. 

“ No,” he replied. “ On asking for him, 1 found that his mother 
was with him ; and, of course, 1 could not break in upon their con- 
ference. But I will go and see him some other day, dearest girl, and 
offer him every means of defence ; for it is hut right that he shouhl 
have the full opportunity of proving his innocence, if possible.” 

“ They arc all here, then,” said Dr. Western abruptly, raising his 
head from the sinull scraps of paper he liad been studying--** There is 
no link wanting?” 

“The only one that was missing is there supplied,” replied [Morton, 
“so that every difficulty is removed.” 

‘•Well, then, you have no objection now,” said the worthy rector, 
rising from his chair. “ Sister, allow me to introduce you to a new 
acquaintance. Mrs. Evcl.yn, the Earl of Mallingtoii — My Lord, my 
sister, (Mrs Evelyn.” 

Morton took the old lady s hand, laughing at lier brother’s formal 
introdnciioii, and saving, “ You must forgive me for my concealment, 
my dear madam ; hut as long as there was any doubt whatever remain- 
ing of my being able to prove my title, I did not choose to assume a 
name that might be taken from me ; and ha^.ig, when I e;unc 
down here in search of different <locumeutB, judged it. hes^ to drojt i.*jV 
final name of AVilmot, retaining only the two first as ,.E<.\*>iona 
Morton, 1 could not well resume the other without betr?(f‘!lig the 
whole secret.” * , v v " 

And do you think you deceived me 1 ” asked Mrs. Evelyn, 'with, a 
quiet smile. “ I can assure you, my dear lord. 1 have been well awaij> 
of the fact for the last fortnight. From the time when you were de- 
clared the o^yllcr of Ma'lUngton Bark, I settled the matter quite quietly 
in iny \)wn head that you were the heir of the peerage.” 

‘’ Nay,” answered Mortou. “1 might have been the owner of tliQj 
Park, my dear lady, without lacing the heir of the peemge. But you* 
have certainly concealed your knowledge very j^vx'll, for 1 never ima- 
gined that you even suspected how the cas^., stobd.” 

“ Oh ! a woman can keep a secret iiotwi hstandnig al) man's libels 
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pon her,” replied Mrn. Evelyn. '‘There is Louisa, — who sits smiling* 
lierc as if it were a .ii^reat relief to her to be freed jroin the burden — 
lie has borne it most hcroieall}', 1 can assure you, and never hinted it 
[veil to me, her oldest friend.” 

r From her 1 felt bound to have no concealments ” answred Mortone 
“ and never will. Thoujjfh I won her us a simjdc gentleman, yet when, 
puce won, she had a right to share all my thoughts.” 

I Ijouisa gazed at him with dewy eyes, briliiaiit, yet moist, like a 
Ludscape in the early morning. Ihit before slic could rejily, i)r. 
^VeHtern■s old servant oiiened tlie door, saying, “Mi-s. Wirnlsor, sir, 
ivishes to siieak with you.” 

i ^riic words were addressed to Morton; and Dr. 'Western added^ 
^^She has been here twice before this afternoon, and seems burdened 
villi her secret also, for she seemed very anxious indeed to bestow one 
upon you, asking partieiilarly when you would return. You will find 
:» lire in the library, and wo shall be in the drawing-room, when you 
have done with the good lady.” 

[ “She mentioned oiicc before she had something to tell me.” au- 
wered ^loi'ton, going out. ‘*Oh ! come into this room, Mrs. Windsor, ’ 
fic continued, finding IMrs. Charlton’s housekeeper in the passage. 

ISlrs. Windsor followed him into the library, and closed the door be- 
liiiul her, looking, as usual, perfectly prim and quiet, as if she bad 
‘ome about the most ordinary business in the world. “ 1 remember 
vou told me. when last 1 was at Mallington House,” said Morton, lean- 
iitg oil the table, t hat you had something to communicate to me. Is 
|t upon the same subject you wish to speak with me to-day, or another 
Mrs. Windsor?” 


“The same, sir,” replied ;^[rs. AVindsor, in her usual quick, brief 
uanner. “1 heard you had been wounded, sir, and did not like to 
intrude ; but now yon are well again, and things must come to a con- 
•liision, 1 thought it best to conic down, because there is no reason 
^.'hy JMiss Charlton, — who lias always been good and kind to every- 
(Ody — should be made a hit more unhappy tlian necessary.” • 

“ Ccrtainl.v not, iMrs. AYindsor,” answered Morton. But may I 
n quire what you allude to, or wdiy you think your young lady is likely 


.0 be made unhappy at all ‘i ” 

C AVliy, sir,’’ replied 1)^3 ’liousokcepcr. 


I know my mistress very 


for a great many years. One can’t do that 
khjirout sceing%nd \ ndcmtaiiding what slic means just as well as she 
With regard to you. sir, and Miss Louisa, I have undcr- 
from the beginning, though I don’t think you did.” 
y ^\jCiSainqi^ot from the beginning,” replied Morton ; “ hut 1 very 
Boj^ound tluh; there was something to be discovered, Mrs. Windsor.” 
* '*0h yes, sir,” answered the abigail, with one of her axioms, which 
5vcre rarely without a certain portion of good sense. “It’s a very easy 
thing to conceal a great deal, Imt a very difficult thing to conceal -that 
ye are concealing something. However, as 3ilrs. Charlton never 
liought that I saw anything but Avhat she wished me to see, J saw a 
Eftat deal, as you may supposj, and 1 very quickly made up my mind 
ns to what was her gamcf yithA’Ou.” 

“And x^ray what might itfcc, Mrs:. Windsor ? ” asked Morton, de- 
drous that the good lady>b#nld devclope her own views. 
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“ Why, sir, she took it into her head when first you came aown, liiat 
YOU were a painter,” replied the housekeeper ; ''and she held to that 
opinion hccausc she was fond of it — loii<^ after she should have known 
hotter. She thouf^ht, because you did not bring down servants and ‘ 
horses, and a carriage of your own, that you must be a poor gentleman, 
at all events, who would be glad to marry a young lady with a good 
fortune, at any price. 8hc had lieen laying it out in licr head for a 
long time, I know', and you were just the sort of person that suited 
her, for you were introduced by l^r. Western, and had the sort of air 
with you that wouhl give her a good excuse for letting you bo ahvays 
w'ith Miss (liarlton, without pledging her to anything in case you did 
<!Oine up to her price. Bo you were quilc a godsend in her way.” • 
^lorton smiled to find how accurately Mrs. Windsor had calculatfal 
all her mistress’s slops, and he inquired, “ What might be the original 
cause of all this, Mrs. Windsor?— 'for taking it for granted that your 
view is quite correct, it seems to me that she has somewhat liurried all 
her proceedings.” 

“ Aye, sir, that’s because she’s hard pressed just now,” replied Mrs 
Windsor. “ She ow'cs a great deal in different quarters, and people are 
getting impatient. She intended, some months ago, to have gone to 
London, and played the same game there, but there was a dillieiilty 
about money t hen, and you catno down just at the time, and saved her 
the trouble. So slic did everything in her pow'er to i>romotc mattcr.s, 
and when she found out that it all went on as she wished, she was 
quite delighted. She got in a little fright, indeed, when she found out 
that you had more money than she fancied. But as she had sat down 
to the game, there was nothing for it but to play it out — which she did 
1 suppose, tile last time you saw her ?” 

Morton was not satisfied with such vague explanations, and deter 
iiiiiiiiig to bring Mi’s. Windsor to the point, he said, ” W’^hy, what do 
you suppose she did, my good lady ?” 

“ I suppose, sir,” said Mrs. Windsor, with a smile at tlie question, ar 
if it’ were quite superfluous to put it, “that she told you she woula' 
be very happy to see you Miss* Charlton’s husband provided you gave 
up one-half of her fortune ; that if you didn’t she would not give her, 
consent ; and if you married without it, it would all come to herself. 

I am sure that was her plan, whether she put it in execution or not,” 
Morton meditated, but the subject of his h:\ w" ‘ . ^tctly 

what the reader may suppose. He was considering \^ith hinv^cli^'^fi 
exact topography of Mallington House, and calling to rela- 

tive positions of the drawing-room, the library, the din|ri4|iK’'^tn, and 
the luill, with a view to ascertain whether Mrs. Windso^. ioulu, have 
overheard what passed between him and Mrs. Charlton.* fie %ettlvi^ itvi^ 
at length, however, that such a thing was impossible. “ You arc not 
very far wrong, M rs. ’Windsor,” he said. ^ “ But before we speak further 
on these ralher delicate subjects, it will be as well for you to tell me 
what the. intelligence you liave to give me is, and how it bears upon 
those matters.” 

“ Ccrkiinly, sir,” replied Mrs. Windsor, " 1 am .sure I ought to 1^'g 
pardon for speaking upon them at all. \ Bii^^you sec, 1 came into the 
house when Miss Charlton was vfrry youitg, uudd have seen her grow 
up as nice a young lady as any in the and I cannot bear that 
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bhe should be wronged. All I have therefore to say is, lliat Mrs. 
lOharlton hus no more to do with Miss Ijouisa’s marriage than I have, 
'w^Jiatevcr she may say.” 

“ But,” said Morton, “ there is a codicil to Mr. Charlton’s will, by 
which it is provided that if Louisa marries without her step-mother’s 
consent, the whole property falls absolutely t.o Mrs. t’harlton.” 

“ l^ooh ! sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Windsor, that codicil is not worth a 
piece of packing paper.’" 

]\lorton smiled at the boldness with whi<;h she .spoke, though far 
from being convinced that she was right, in her assertions. “ Women, 

1 am afraid, are not the best judges of the law. The codicil is all 
ymttciiin IMr. (!!harltori's own hand, signed with his name, and though 
€ot witnessed, is as good as any other j)art of the will. Ilowevcf, set 

f 'Our mind at cjise about 3 'our young lady ; it luckily happens that I 
Lin not so poor as Mr.s. Charlton suppo.scd ; and to one thing 1 have 
)crlect 1 y made up my mind not to drive any bargain whatsoever as 
,0 her fortune. She shall have all or none. Her hand is too precious 
n. thing to be bought or sold.” 

“ 1 was quite sure you would think so, sir,” replied the house,- 
tkeeper, “ otlierwise I should not have said a word. But with regard to 
(the will — I am certain you arc mistaken ; and as I fancy things stand- 
ling as they do, Mi*r. Charlton will not be long before she begins the ‘ 
(matter with you again, f think you might as well ask her one or two 
[questions, and see what she answers. Phrsl, sir, I would ask,” replied 
■•the housekeeper, ^‘whether she was in the library for an hour and a 
half, w'hcn everybody else was in bed, on the night that Mr. (Jlnirlton 
died and whether she didn’t write a great number of pai)crs there, 
and burn several of them that were not quite done to her mind? 
Then, I would have you ask her where Mr. Charlton was on the ‘25t]i of 
July, 18 — V’ 

Why, that was the day that the codicil was signed/’ rejoined Mor- 
ton, with the light beginning to glimmer in upon him. 

“ That is the day it is dated/’ answered Mrs. Windsor. “ But what I 
want to know is, where he was on that day, for it is dated Malliiigtou 
too, I think, and there must he a mistake somewhere.” 
i Morton gazed at her steadily for a moment; but the woman’s face 


was all calm and Adding nothing whatever to her words. I 

he said at length, “J had bettor cull in Dr. 
iSl^tSrii.to h'^ar our consultation, as he is one of .Louisa’s guardian.s, 
ahdrm|J]:ceutor under the will.” 

J^now, sir,” replied Mrs. Windsor, in the same cpiiet but 
“ You are the best judge; but perhaps, till you liavccon- 
sjn^d the^atter, it w'oiild be as well to keep it ([uict. Dr. Western 
iSa ina^gfeiute you know% and may think himself bound to take strong 
tvieaaums; which, wdien oucc they arc begun, must bo gone on with. 1 


don't wdsh to do my mistress any h;irm ; and I think if you w<^irc to 
talk quietly with her, and just ask her the question-s I have told you, 
^ll would go right. Jt w ould })C a .sad thing, .^ir, to have mother and 
'‘son in jail both at once ; esipeially for Mis.s J-.oui.sa. wdicn it is her own 
father .s wife tliat she tomlo wdth.” 

You are right Mrs. Wifidsor, anti I thank you,” answered Morton. 
“ It will, indeed, be ai^^m to say no more upon the subject than is 
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absolutely iKccssar}*. Is there anybody else besides yourself wdio 
knows any of the facts'?** 

“ A fellow-servant, sir,” answered IMrs. Windsor, knows that my 
mistress was in the library a long time that night, and that she biirnl 
several pafJcrK ; but no one ever thought of the date of the codicil, a- 
it is called, but myself. Whenever it was read 1 thought, *Why, 
master and mistress were both away at that time, or I am much mi:- 
takeu and when 1 went and looked at my books 1 found it was jiiM ; 
so. Tliey went away four days ])cforc, and did not come back till the 
w'cek after.” 

Morton mused. The first question he put to himself was, '‘Might 
it not be better to do anything this unhappy woman demands, ralhcN; 
linin' cx])osc so disgraceful an affair ? ” iW the moment after, he 
plied to himself, “No ; 1 sec not why she slmuld be suffered totriumi)li 
in her knavery. If she escapes prosecution, slic is perhaps too le- 
niently treated.” --" Well, Mrs. Windsor,” he continued aloud, “ 1 am 
very much ol)ligc(l to you for the information you have given iiio. 1 
will soon ))ring the question to issue with Mrs. Charlton, even if (die 
docs not do so herself; and, should need be, I will send for you tc 
speak with mo further. At all events your services shall not be for 
gotten, you may depend upon it.” 

" 1 thank you very much, sir,” replied Mrs. Windsor, with a low 
courtesy, “but 1 wish for nothing hut to see riglit done; and 1 am 
quite sure that neither you nor Miss Charlton will see me sutler for 
speaking the truth.” And thus saying, she courtesied again, ami 
ijuittcd the room. 
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CHAPTEK LXIX. 


Wnf:N Morton entered the drawinj^-room, after his conference with 
Mrs, Windsor, he found Dr. Western with a note in his hand, which 
the rector handed to him without comment. Morton took il., and 
instantly recognised Mrs. Charltons handwriting. d'’he contents of the 
j)resont epistle, however, were of a very different character from any 
note of hers he had yet seen ; and as lie read, a smile came over his 
• countenance, the internal causes of which I will leave the reader to 
<livinc, when ho sees tlie substance of tlic lady’s note, which was as 
follows : — 

‘•My wear Sir, 

T must really remonstrate upon the (conduct wliich Miss (Jharlton 
pursues, and is suffered to pursue. You must he well aware that I have 
no false or affected prudery about me ; and I trust that though my own 
conduct has always been governed by propriety, I have ever shown full 
consideration for the foolishness of young people. 1 learn, however, 
that Louisa, since yon thought fit, as hcj* guardian, to remove her from 
my house, has been permitted to w'alk about the whole neighbourhood 
with Mr. Morton, alon^;* when that gentleman has not even yet; oh- 
h i s cngagemcnt~as I suppose it must l)c called 
/MiOiMiss CitfPnton ; whom you must know I have ahvays looked upon 
and Treated as if she were my own daughter. I should have tliought 
thaUjan^) email’s own good sense and good feeling— of which he is by 
n<^Sea^-**destitnto — would have sliown liim the impropriety of such 
GCnduet.' ^But I cannot sit by and neglect my duty, by suffering it to 
proceed any longer without some explanation between himself and me. 
Ifi therefore, he is now at your house, — where I understand ho is usually 
to be found, — I beg you will communicate to him what l<«iy, aiyl Idnt 
that it will be expedient that we should have some conversation with- 
\out delay. 

jRolievc me to be, my dear sir, yours, &c.” 

Such was the wett*«(^c(^tcd epMe which met Morton's eyes ; and 



returning it to Dr. Western, Btill smiling, lie said, “ Well, my dear sir. 
■svhat do you think of it?” 

Very bad, very bad,” said Dr. Western, shaking his head. You 
must act as you think fit, my young friend.” 

Pcrliaps the Ijest way will be to see the lady at once,” observed 
Morton, after some consideration; “for though I must speak with 
Louisii fully upon the subject, bclore 1 can finally dctcnniiie upon anv 
thing, it may be as well to hear what Mrs. Charlton can .say, in the first 
place.” 

“ I will abide by anything you determine,” replied Louisa, “ for 1 am 
sure, Morton, you will remember that she was niy fathers wife, and 
■will not do auytliing that is unkind.” 

“ Uudoiiljtedly I will not, JiOiiisa,” answered Morton. “ But yet, ni}* 
love, yon do not know the whole. I wish much lliat my good friend 
Quattcrly was down here still, for I w^ant a little of his legal help in 
judging of these matters. 1 am afraid there is a certain perversity in 
my nature whiidi induces me to rcsi.st desperately one part of tJie fab- 
of all human beings.” 

“ VYliat part is that, Morton?” asked Louisa. 

“ Being eliealed, dear girl,” answered Morton, laughing. “ But now 
I will run away, lest I he tempted to use any more of such hard words.” 

Taking his hat, Morton walked slowly up the hill to Mallington 
House, lie had twice to ring at the bell before he was admitted ,* and 
there was something in the whole appearance and state of the house., 
a ncgligcnco in the air of the servants, and a number of little circum- 
stances very nearly indescribable, wliieh showed Morton that a great 
change had taken jilacc since liouisa had left her own dwelling, and 
that the respect as well as afibetiou of flic inferior persons it contained, 
was gone from tliosc above tljcni. The butler, wbo opened tlie door, 
replied in answer to his questions, that Mrs. Charlton was at home, and 
disengaged ; and Morton, as he followed the man, said, deliberately, 
“ Have the goodness to tell her that the Earl of ]\laHingtou wishes to 
see her.” The butler instantly put on a deferential air, and while 
JMoiipn remained for a moment or two without, he could hear his name 
announced, and Mrs. Charlton exclaim in a sliarp tone, “ The Earl of 
Mallington ! What Earl of Mallington ?” 

“ Mr. Morton as was, ma’am, if you please,” jpiswered the butler. 

“Oh !” cried Mrs. Charlton, with a dry and soms-i^^feat 
loiigation of the sound ; “ show Ins lordship in,” * ^ 

Morton was accordingly introduced ; ami the fair lady, rising; blade 
him a profoimd and too ceremonious courtesy, saying, “ I aip 
that 1 have the honour of seeing the Earl of Mallington-^ray,\)e 
seated, my lord.” ^ 

“ The same, my dear madam,” replied Morton, calmly ; for he easily 
understood that it was not particularly agreeable for Mrs. Charlton to 
find his rank* and station such as would allord no reasonable ground of 
objection to his marriage with Louisa. As she remained silent, how- 
ever, he continued, “ My friend. Dr. Western, informs me, that you 
wdshed for some conversation with me, aiidVl thought it better to come ' 
up at once, notwdthstauding the lateness ofsthc hour.” 

“ And thinking, perhaps,” adde<i Mrs. who had rapidly 



arrani^ed her plan, that the Earl of Mallini**toii might find my views 
different from those cTcprcssed to Mr. Morton. In that, my loi'd, at 
least, 3 ' 0 ii are mistaken; for, taking it lor granted that your j>rescnt 
rank is not, like your former nanic, assumed, that fact will only 
.strengthen the opinions 1 before expressed." 

“ Let me corroet one error," said Morton, as she paused for an instant ; 
‘‘neither my pre.scnt rank nor my former name was ussiimed, my dear 
madam. My name is simply Edmond Morion Wilinot, or Wilmot 
Morion ; and, as 1 never us.sume anything that is not clearly my own, 
f did not take the title of Earl of Mallingioii, so hmg as any one could 
entortiiin a doulff o( my right to it. As all doubts and difficulties, 
Jiowever, are now removed, I should be doeciviug you were I to give 
3nys(df any other name." , 

“ I am glad to find, sir, that you did not deceive me ]»efore,” replied 
Mrs. (.’harlloii, somewhat sharply ; “and 1 only wish you had carried 
your eaiidoiir fui lluu', and inlormod me of your }>rotensions, as i should 
certainly, under those cinnimstanee.s, have neglec.ted the honour of 
your acquaint anee. I have, I may ahnost say, an insuperable objection 
to young women of an inferior rank marrying jicrsons of tinnily. 1 
have myself experieneed all the evils which result from such unequal 
coiiuoetions, and am mc>st iiulisposiMl to sanction them in any case.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear it," rc{>lied Morton : “ but J fear, my dear 
madam, tlierc is no ho]j> for it in this instance, as 1 have no power to 
give up niy rank, and no inejinaiion t.o give up Eouisa." 

“You speak witli ]>rodigious coolne.ss, ray lord," answered Mrs. 
(dtarltou, wMtli her eyes gleaming; ‘‘and 1 doubt not in tlie least that 
your fortune is so enormous as to make six or seven thousand a year 
with your wife a matter of no consc.]uenee to yon at all. Jbit one tiling 
1 must say, that iMiss Charlton’s guardians will not do their iluty, unless 
llioy .see, when such a sacritice is made, that a sctlleiueiit, quite equal 
to the loss is secured to their w*ard." 

“That will all be easily arranged." aiisw'crcd ]Morton,in a tone ot the 
most provoking inditl’erem'C. J liuvc the consent of ]>oth her guar- 
dians, wliich is, 1 believe, all that, is ncces.sary." • 

To her marriage with you, sir, perhaps it is," an.sw'orcd ^Mrs. Charl- 
ton ; “ but to your obtaining a ])enm" of her fortune somothiiig more 
is required * my consent. You fake her a beggar, if you take her at 
alj^without my upp’vilfatiou ; pray remember that. ’ 
i'j orto1?*?*ik^.fifOvoked more than he had laucied his conteinjit w'ould 
him to ho. “If what you say, my dear madam, is true," he 
a'eplie'd, “1 think, takii!g the Avliole matter in a mercantile point of 
A'ie'.y, you would be very foolish to give your consent at all. You seem 
/) forget that it would ho a great loss to you ; and I cannot conceive 
liow a lady of such correct calculations can even consider the matter 
at ail — unless, indeed, you entertain the opinion, wdiieh some people 
have, that tlic grounds of your pretemsions are not quite so siue as they 
s'cein at first sight ." 

‘Kot sure!” exclaimed ^Mrs. Charlton, vehemently. “What says 
iuivc Kcei 

vogiste red— acted upon. 4jow will you get over that, 1 should like to 
know I ” 



“ There are two or three ways in which I answer that ques- 

tion,” replied Morton. “ In the first place, my dear madam, a Court of 
Chancery gives the means of putting a right and lawful construction 
upon wills; and it would be for that court to consider whether the rcfustil 
of consent, which would entitle yon to tlie whole of ]Mr. Charlton's pro- 
perty, must not absolutely be made upon reasonable grounds.” 

“There is nothing to that effect in the codicil !” exclaimed Miv. 
Cliarlton. “ The word is simply — consent.” 

^^Triie,” replied jVlorton ; “hut the codicil premises that it is made 
on the consideration that hcircssess arc too often ihe dupes of sharpers, 
and that the power given to you is to prevent that result in this 
instance. Such being the case, and 1 not being a sharper, the con- 
struction of the will may perhaps afford a curious and intricate qucstioiy^ 
to fho bar.” 

Mrs. Cliarlton reiiiainocl silent, and very pale, for a minute or two : , 
but at length she answered, “ I sec, iny lord, that you wish to frighten 
me with the idea of a long lawsuit ; but I am not easily friglitciicd.” 

“1 should think not,” replied Morton: “and, therefore, what 1 am 
going to say will probably j»roducc no alarm. The law proceedings, 
Mrs. Charlton, may jicrliaps be reduced within a very narrow com])ass ; 
for there arc other quoslions, connected with this will, which may he 
much more easily decided than its construction, 'fhe first will In* is 
the codicil genuine '!” 

“'Genuine !” exclaimed ^Irs. Charlton, grasping the arm of the sofa 
-^“genuine!” 

“Yes, 3ny dear madam, genuine!” rejdicd ^lorton. “There are 
two minor questions affecting that greater one, wliiidi it will he well 
f:«r you to consider before you i>rocccd further in the course you have 
thought fit to adopt. The first question is, * Whether, on the night 
after hir. Charlton’s death, and in the po.ssessioii of all his keys, you 
did or did not pa.ss a considerable time, when ihe whole household 
were in bed, in examining different Palau’s, and writing others, in the 
library r The next miestion will he, ‘ AYlictlier tin; codicil to J\Ir. 
Charlton’s will is not dated Mallington, on a day when Mr. Cliarltcm 
himself was many miles distant from the .spot !’ 1 would recommend 

these subjects to your attention ; and, until you have considered them, 

1 think we had hotter delay any further conversation ; for there are 
acts whicli place people in very great danger, aifi I ^;:Jmdi none 
•onneeted Avith them can wish to he inspected too clo^'Jr.,, «;'''**** 

Thus saying, Morton rose, and Avalked t^iwards the door. She-' sat, 
however, on the sofa, still ami silent as a statue, Avith her horrified cv,es 
fixed upon the table, and the agony of detetded guilt at her heart. 
J^otAvithstanding the eontcmjit he felt for her, Morton Avas moved Avit\i 
compassion Avhen he beheld the intense sufferings Avhich his Avords jiro- 
dueed ; and, after pausing for an instant at the door, lie turned hack, 
and. Approaching close to Jjouisa’s stei>mothcr, lie said, “ !Mrs. Charl- 
ton, listen to Vne for a moment.” 

She remained perfectly silent and motionless, hoAA'Cver, as if she 
wete deprived of all thoiiglit and sensation.^ “Listen to me, 1 beg of 
yoif,” he continued. “Louisa and myself are di.sppscd to do anytliing 
that is kind towards you. * We cani/ot recognise a claim that wc do 
not believe rightly exists ; and, therefore, anything you desire inu.st 



not be put in such a shape. We have no inclination to stir this ques- 
tion of tliC will, unless it be forced upon us; and <*irther, allow me to 
sa}', that, out of affection for her, I am ready now, or at any time, to 
do all I can to assist or befriend her father’s widow. Pray think of 
this, and let me hear from you.” 

A ray of consciousness came into Mrs. OharltonV eyes, and she held 
out her hand to him. Morton took it for a moment, then released it, 
and left the room. 



CIIArTEK LXX. 


Thkke arc times and seasons when intense corporeal sutlbrinp: is a re- 
lief ; for mental aj>:ony is far more terrible to bear; and it forkinately 
happens, in the strange, mysterious union between soul and l>ody, lhat 
in general I be })owerH of the biiman frame give way wlicn the })aiigs 
of the spirit reach a certain point, atibrding either a diversion or a 
cessation of thought. At her mothers earnest rexpicst, Lucy Edmonds 
was eonveyed to the park-keepers house at Mallingtou Park, under a 
s1,rict i)romisc on the widow’s part, not to say a word tliat would give 
her any certainty upon the terrible subject of her suspi<;i(.)ns. Caution, 
however, was not. very long necessary : for though Jjiiey was ke])t ]»cr- 
feetly tranquil, yet before nightfall she began to show symj)tonis of 
fever. Her thought,s Avandcred, her check, grew Hushed, her breathing 
(piick. and about, midnight delirium came on, in Avhicb she seemed to 
lose all eousc/ionsness of her actual situation. Someiiiiu^s, indeed, she 
Avould raA^c of Alfred Latimer, but then it Avas as councetod Avith the 
past — not Avith tlic present. Eor iiiiio days tliis state continued ; and 
then, carotully and tenderly nursed, youtli and a good constitution be- 
gan to trinmpli over disease and grief. TJic delirium ceased, she be- 
came quiet and more at case, but it Avould seem that, for a time, 
memory of more rc(;eiit CAxmts Avas altogether obliterated. She spoke 
iit.t Ic, and only uttered a word or Iavo at a dime, but those Avortls 
shoAved that she had forgotten her marriage, and afri^tlm tejaiiWc events 
connected AA’ith it — her liushand’s situation ; her fathci^itAe ; her Ij upc- 
less journey Avith Alfred J Latimer, and her OAvnsad return to the scenes 
of her youth. There Avas a blank in memory, a cloud over a parl^ of 
the past. Dr. AVestern visited her ofteli, Avatehing Avith the .rdost 
kindly care every ebaiigc that took place, anxious to Hei/.c the right 
moment for administering the only sort of consolation she could re- 
ceive. One day it sccined to him that the time was fa.st approaching, 
for Luc}^ wasi^much better. She AA^as up ; she could hold a conversation ; 
she listened Avitli attention, and apparently Avitli deep thought, to all 
he said ; and he ventured to dilate in general terms upon the duty and 
necessity of submitting patiently to the will of God under all ailiic- 
tions. He made no personal application of his Avords, and left her, as 
he thought, calmer and better prepared. Bujkiyhen he was gone, 
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Lucy fell Into a fit of deep meditation, and then gave way to bitter 
tcaiji. Her mother, who slept beside her, perceived thiil she wept 
through a great part of the night ; and though her health did not 
.sutler, as might .^>.avc been expected; though she rose tlie next day, 
and clres.sed herself witJi apiiareutly greater strength Mum she had yet 
displayed sinee her illness; though she took food and everything that 
wa.s recommended to her, yet a deep glOiia^in hung upon lujr, and in the 
evening she spoke with her mother for the first time, of her husband 
and of her father. 

Mrs. idmonds endeavoured to turn the conversation; hut Likw — 
Lhoiigh, from the agitation she perceived in her mother, she would not 
mess the subject of her fathers death - -could not be brought to refrain *- 
from asking further questions in regard to Allred Latimer. 

“ Where is ho, my dear moMier?” she .said. “Do not he afraid to 
tell me, for I now recollect all. Tiuiy took him away from me — they 
pnt him in }>iison, T know'. You mii.std.cll me wJicre ho confined, 
for I must write to him — when I am able.” 

The ■\vid(ov, slicing that she would not. be satisticid withoul. informa- 
tion, t.houglit it. host to tell her the truth, that her hnsbuiid was in 
Sturlonjail. But about ten on llie following morning she set out to 
inform Dr. Western of what had occurred, leaving Iier son to sit with 
Imcy during her absence. When she wcni. tlui poor girl was up and 
dressed, and apparently Irving lo amuse herself by reading; but as 
soon as Mrs. Edmonds had (piilted the cottage, she called her brother 
• to licr, saying, “ Jolin, 1 want, you to tell me one thing, and then I 
wont ask you any more — Who killed our father 

Her voice was jicrfecMy calm, though lov.' ; and her manner displayed 
little or no agitation. But the boy, who bad boon warned befouiband, 
replied, 'svith glistening eyes, ^‘Indeed I don’t know, Lucy. People 
way that tall man, Brown; or the other, Jack Williams ; but nobody 
can tell rightly yet.” 

liucy was silent, and looked at tlie hook again, but her eye did not 
move along the lino; and liud tlic hoy been very walflifid, 1)^ must 
jiavc seen that her thoughts were busy with ol»iects Ijcyoiid her sight. 
About five minutes afteiwards his sister looked up, and said, “ I wish • 
you would run up to the Hall, John, and a.sk Mis. Chalkc to lend me 
the great book full of, pieture.s that she once showed me. Bring it 
down car^.'^’dlv...'' 

J^rhaps hi?r brother might have hesitated to obey before hi.s mother 
rqhfVrned, if it had not been for the thought of the pictures in the 
bJk, which he was well inclined to look at liimself. He pauseil an 
ins^nt, indeed, but Lucy repeated her rcque,st: and taking liis hat he 
set. off as ta,st as he could for the Hall. 

As soon as lie was gone, his sister rose puddcnly, went into the other 
room for her bonnet and shawl, and having found them, hastened to 
the door and looked out ; then darting away with a (pyck step, she 
made a circuit round the house, gained the shelter ot the wood, and 
liurried along one of the paths which led along toward, s the stile near 
' Dame Hazlewood’s cottage. As she approached, how'ever, she heard 
voices in the road, ati^l turned away to the left to another stile further 
lip the hill, and tl»^>^sued from the park, and bent her steps on the 
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hi.c:h road to Sturton, vSIic walked on for some way with mucli greater 
strength than might have been cxi)ectcd — but wlicn she liad gone 
about half the distance, however, her strength failed her, and she sat 
down to rest for some time by the way-side. In about twenty minutes 
she rose again, and with tottering steps hurried on till she came op- 
posite to a little public-house, on the other side of the road, where she 
paused and looked up with a hesitating and uncertain air. But she 
felt that she could not proceed further on foot without refreshment, and 
knowing the pcoi)ie to be good and honest country folks, well acquainted 
with her family, slie crossed over and w'ont in. At first the landlord 
and his wife did not recollect her, for she was much changed, both in 
dress and in appearance — but when they did (tall her person to miink 
they showed her such kindness as their somewhat unpolished nature , 
permitted, and seeming to divine whither she was going, set before 
her some refreshmonts without asking any questions. The good man 
and his wife talked together, indeed, for some time, in a low voice ; 
and Lu(.ty, terrified lest any one should stop her, remark(3d, that, their 
eyes were directed towards her as they spoke, and rose sooner than she 
would otherwise have done, to depart, asking what she had to pay. 

“ Yon are not fit to go, my dear,” said the landlord, coming forward 
to her. “ I suppose you arc walking to Sturton — but it’s a long wa.^ 
for a poor sick girl like you on foot. 1 wonder your motber let you 
come, and alone too !” 

.‘M must sec my Imsband, you know,” answered Lucy, judging from 
the man’s ^vords that her whole history was known. 

Well, 1 don't say but you must,” replied the landlord, ‘‘ I su]q)osc 
that’s but right, whatever may have happened. But I’ll tell yon what, 
my dear, you had bctler have our chaise-cart, liill will soon drive yon 
over.” 

It may easily bo coiKtolvcd that this offer was a great relief to the 
poor girl’s mind. The little bix-cart was soon brought out, and in 
about three quarters of an hour i»oor Lucy was at the gates of Slnrton 
gaol. Jicr heart sunk when she approached them, and gazed up at the 
awful and gloomy masses of stone, which seemed to harmonise but too 
sadly and darkly with all the crime and sorrow whicli from time to 
time they contained. She rang the bell, however, and on the wicket 
being opened, asked to see her hnshand, Mr. Larimer. The man gazed 
at her with a cold look, but a piece of money slippetL iivt® his hand 
soon softened him ; and bidding her wait a minute in tli^lodgc, vfhtlc, 
he asked the governor, he luirried away, leaving Lucy with one of Vhe 
turnkej^s, who was smoking a pipe at the tabic. Both remained silJit, 
and the i)ortcr returned in a minute or two with the tidings that^hc 
governor had no objection. With eyes bent down, and wavering steps, 
and a heart beating wildly at every door they passed, poor Lucy followed 
the jailor along the passages of the prison to the room where her hus- 
band was confined. B}^ the time the Uvo large bolts were drawn back, 
and tbTe door unlocked, she could hardly stand, but the moment after, 
the sight of Alfred, sitting at the table, revived her, and running for- 
ward, while the jailor, said, “ Here's your lady, sir, come to see yoii,” 
she cast her arms round his neck and wept. * / 

Alfred I*atimer s eve was liaggard, and his wh^ look anxious and 



despairing, but nevertheless he Avas truly rejoiced to see poor Lucy 
iigain. Ju the moment of his affliction and his danger, her coming 
was a true consolation and comfort to him, reviving for the time the 
faint light of better feelings in his dark and obdurate heart. He 
))ressed her warmly to bis breast ; lie soothed, he caressed her, and 
oven so far forgot, himself, as to remark her altered api)earance, and 
.‘ray, You look very ill, love. You must have sutlercd a great deal, I 
am sure, my poor Lucy ! 

“ M have been very ill,” answered Lucy. They thought me dying, I 
believe, Tor I quite lost my senses after 1 came back : and they would 
not have let me come now, 1 am sure, if they had known it.” 

“They have no right to stop you!*' exclaimed Alfred Latimer, 
sharply ; “are not you my wife! 'IMie\' can't stop a wife coming* to 
sec her husband ! ” 

“No: it was becauso 1 have been so ill, and am so weak,” replied 
die ])oor girl. “ I feci as if 1 should faint now.” 

“ Here, take some wine,” said Alfred Latimer, placing her iu a 
chair, and roaelihig a bottle from the maiitcl-jiicee. You must keep 
np, Jjiiey, for 1 may want you to help me - I am sure you will, Lucy, 
won’t you!” 

“Ob, yes, 1 will!” answered Lucy. “I will help you what- 
ever bo t lic ease, Alfred, for tiiat is my duty now : yet, I would fain 
ask you one (luestion, Alfred,” she coiitiiiucd, in a sad and hesitating 
tone, “ only one question.” 

A dark and tiend-like scowl came upon bis face, and be rei»lied, 
“Ask me no questions at all, for 1 shall answer none — that’s to say at 
present — for small words often do great mischief. Your only business 
is, if you really love me, to do the best you can to get me out of this 
scrape.” 

Lucy was silent for a moment, with her eyes bent down iu bitter 
thought; but looking up the instant after, she said gravely, “1 will 
flo all 1 can.” 

“That’s a dear girl,” answered her husband, “and ITl tejl you 
what you must do. In the tirst plac^ you must know nothing about 
thi.s business at all ; and if any one asks yon, say so.” 

“ I do know notliing,” answered Lucy, “ they liave told me nothing 
yet.” , • * 

“Well, that’s all right,” answered her husband, sitting down beside 
licr,jand puti;\iig his arm round her waist. “ Take some more wine, 
nivTove. That has done you good already. I’ll tell you how it all is, 
LJfcy. My mother, somehow’ or another, got together ten thousand 
poJmds, and tried to bribe one of the clerks to put a flaw in the in- 
dictment against me. It was the hnvycr Hazzard who managed it all ; 
blit the fool of a clerk would not take the money, and threatened to 
peach besides. My mother told her law’ver not to tell me that it had 
failed — some of her ow'n cunning schemes made her wai^t to keep it 
from me — but he w'as here this morning, and let it all out ; so the only 

vchance is But you do not listen, Lucy. — ^ Won Id you, too, help to 

min me 

Lucy had remained with her eyes bent dowm ; but she instantly 
raised her head, si^:ii;Jg, “ I do listen, Alfred ; I hear every word, and 





VOU I would give my life to save you. Only toll me what I 
have to ^lo, and I will do it, if I have strength, hut I have very little, 
Allred, and J fear Avhat little J have will lail me very soon.” 

“Pooh, nonsense !” ansAvered Alfred Ijatimcr, all whose sol fish ne.ss 
had returned upon him in full force again; ‘\you must get a chaise, 
dear Lucy, and that will save you; then bid the posl-l)oy drive you 
over by the bridge here, round to the common behind Mallingtou 
House. Make him stop near the gravebpits ; and then seek out 
Mother BroAvn, Avho has a cottage there — you know Motlier BroAvn / ’ 

Lucy shook her head. “ Why, hers is the cottage close by the pits, ' 
continued Alfred Latimer; “ where I Avas taken when 1 got such a 
fall. But you must find her out at all events, and tell her. if she^voukl 
saA'C her son’s life, she must get some pheasants or hares, or game of 
any kind, and hide them away in the very back part of the cave in 
Wenlock Wood — she’ll know the place quite well. You must give her 
some money to pay for the game — for T don’t think the old Avreb-h 
Avould spend a penny, if her own life depended on it — and tell licr 
you will give her more Avhen you knoAV that it is done, — 1 don’t care 
what the game is like, and the longer it has been killed the better, 
especially if there be a good deal of blood about it.” 

A sharp sliuddcr passed all over poor Ijncy's frame, but her hus- 
band did not remark it, and went on to say, “ .Sim})kin, the poacher, 
will get her as much as she Avants, and the more she gets the better — 
do you hear ! ” 

“ Yes,” answered Lucy, ‘-'I hear, and 1 Avill go and do it directly. . 
Can I do anything else, Alfred?” 

No, my love,” ho replied ; “ but bring me some money the next 
time you come. What have you got with you now ?” 

Seven or eight guineas,” answered Lucy. “ 1 brought two hun- 
dred over Avith me from Prance, thinking you might want some, and 
J have spent four or live.” 

“ AVell, bring me a hundred next time you come, and take cai'e that 
no one, secs you Avith it, for most likely they Avould stop it.” 

He paused and thought for a moment, and then added, thought- 
fully, “ I Avish to Heaven I could see Tankcrville— he would soon liclp 
me to got out of this place. Couldn’t you Avrite to him, Lucy, and 
tell him my mother Avill give him a thousand ^pounds if he can get 
me over safely to Prance '? ” 

But Avhere is he to be found'?” asked Lucy, leaning ‘iTcr head yipon 
her hand. " \ 

‘•Aye, that’s the question,” answered her husband. “ Well, Iheie’s 
no help for it. — if you can find out where he is, tell him Avhat L'^ay, 
but at all events do the other, and come back and see me as soon a.s 
you can — there's a dear girl. I'll tell them to get you a chaise here, 
and you can bid the boy drive tOAA^ards Mallington House, then they’ll 
think you urj^ going to my mother.” 

Lucy made no ansAver, and her huslnind rang the hell, wdiich Ava.s 
one of the conveniences granted in those days to a prisoner A^•ho 
coidd afford to pay for good accommodation. A turnkey .speedily 
appeared; a chaise Avas ordered, and quickly brought to the gates, for 
it was not alloAvcd to enter the court ; and Alfreji i^atimer took leave 
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of Lucy, embracing: her and kissing her tender!}". She suffered him 
to do 80, for it cannot !)e said that she returned his caresses ; a great 
change having come over her demeanour towards him since slic first 
entered the prison. It is needless to enter into any long explanation 
of the cause, for a few words which slie murmured to herself, as the 
vehicle drove rapidly away towards the Imdgc over the river, will be 
.sufficient. The unhappy girl sank back in tlie scat, chusping licr 
bands together, and saying, “Oh. my hither ! I am helping your mur- 
derer — hut lie is my hushand, he is my hushand ! ” 
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On llie cvcninf!: of llic same day, the woman (tailed ]\rotIicr Prowii 
might be seen returning from the eoimnon to her own eoliagc, A den 
with a large blind Ic of l)rukeii sticks and dry gorse. As soon ai she 
had entered the hovel, she ilepositcd her load upon the floor, bolted 
the <loor, and then, taking a quanPity of the thorns and wood, laid 
them upon the nearly extinct embers which glowed faintly ui)OU the 
hearth. The dry faggots speedily caught fire, and blazed up ; and 
then, hanging her pol upon the hook, she filled it with water, and 
returning' to the hundle spread the furze and sticks al)road, drawing 
out, from the very heart of the whole, a line barmdoor hen. stripped of 
the feathers. The neck hung down limp and idiaiit as if it had not 
been long killed, and the old woman, with a low clmcklirig laugh, 
muttered, as she raised it, “Ah! thou It lay no more eggs for Dame 
Johnson.” 

After certain preliminaries, such as cutting off‘ the head, the fowl 
was consigned to the pot, and the old woman eontinuod u» hover 
about, moving now this thing and now that to very little purpose, and 
talking to herself the while in a rambling incoherent sort of way. 

As she was thus speaking, some one from without lifted the latch, 
and pushed the door sharply. Up started Mother Drown, giving an, 
apprehensive look towards the door; while the personage without 
shook it again and again, exclaiming, “Come. open it, or i’ll hurst it 
in. I see you quite plain, you old jade !” 

Finding her castle likely to be Btoianed, Mother BrowE<thought it 
best to surrender at diserciion ; and. opening the door, exclaimed ft-i a 
tone of surprise, as Captain Tatikerville walked in, “ liord ! sir, is that 
you ? I. could not think who it was, and I \vus afraid; for I am quilc 
a lone woman now, since they nabbed my Tommy.” 

“ Well, you may shut the door if you like now,” ansAvcroil Captain 
Tankcrvillo, “for I have come fora night's lodging, and I ^'int 1o 
bear about your Tommy, as you call him, and my friend; Alfred 
Latim&r.” * 

“ Lauk, sir ! I can’t take you in,” answered Mrs. Brown. 

“ Xo, that you can’t, granny,” answered Tankcrville, playing on the 
words, “ though you have taken many a one in, in your day, dar(‘ say. 
But I’m not easily done; and 1 ii^tcnd to stay bcrc all ij. it, 1 can 
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tell yon. You shall have half a crown for your pains, so don’t say 
anoiliei • ord about it. Now tell me about your sou Tommy, and 
where they’ve put him, and Jack Williams, and young Latimer. 

I shouldn’t wonder if there’s a penny to be made out of that blade 
yet.” 

“You’ve just got out yourself, T dare say, captain," said Mrs. 
Browr . *^My son told hh;, when be hroiiglit you here, that you are a 
famous one for diddling tlie bcakics. And so you want to lodge here, 
not to he seen ‘I ” 

“ Ngj you’re out, old woman,” answered Captain Tankcrville, who, 
whether her surmise was true or false, was not willing to make her 
his confidant. “ The old gentleman w’ho had me in couldn’t makt;out ‘ 
/his case." 

“ Hush !’’ cried Mother Brown : “there’s some one a-coming.” 

“Is there, by Jove T’ cried the Avorthy cajjtain, “then i’ll make 
myself scarce;” and away he went into the other room, closing the 
dooi .arefully behind him. 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when a gentle knock was heard at the 
door, and Motlier ]3rowui exclaimed, in a gruif“ and inditl'ercut tone, 

“ Come in, wdioover ye be." 

The person who appeared, as the reader may suppose, was no othe 
than poor Lucy ; who inquired, as she entered, “ is your name Brown 
ma’am V’ 

“Yes, my pretty lady,” answered the old hag; “and I’m not 
a ghost either, though you look as pale as if you need ono." 

“ I am very tired," answered Jiucy, “ and have been ill. But I 
want you to do me a service, Mrs. Brown ; and you shall be well paid 
for it.” 

. The idea of money alw'ays had an immense efiect upon the person 
to whor these words were addressed ; and she became extremely 
civil, eyeing Lucy’s shawl with a certain sort of glance which was 
in itself an evident breach of the tenth commandment. Lucy’s 
business was soon entered upon ; and she was going on to tell all that 
Alfred Latihior >vaTitcd the old woman to do, when Mother Brown 
raised her finger, with a monitory gxisturc and elevated eyebrows, * 
saying, in a whis{)er, “Hush! there is some one in there. We had 
better go out before tji.o door and talk." But before lujr suggestion 
could be followed, Captain Tankcrville walked in, with his usual 
swaggering air, wishing liucy good evening as an old acquaintance. 

’ “Sh, this is fortunate, Captain Tankcrville’’’ said the poor girl; 

“ for I was told to write to you on the part of my ])Oor husband.” 

“Husband!” repeated Captain Tankerville. “Oh, ay! — Very 
well ; but we had better shut and bolt the door, and then we can talk 
without being mtcrrii})ted." 

Luc ’ jhcek had flushed at his first words ; but she replied at 
once, there is no need of that; 1 have very little to say;’^ and 

she drew nearer to the door, in order to get out if he attempted 
inclose it, for there was something slie dreaded exceedingly in that 
tSi 2 i.li ; and then, going on, she gave both to him and the old woman 
with wWch she had been charged by her husband, 
not op , mkervillc* for his part, mused in silence for a moment or 
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two ; but the old woman at once exclaimed, But the money ! One 
can’t buy swUh tails, or lions’ either, without moiKiy.” 

Here is enough for that purpose,” answered Lucy, drawing forth 
her purse, and giving the old woman all that it contained, except 
what was j ust sufficient to pay the expenses of the chaise. W hen 
you have done what I tell you, and I am f^ure that the game is there, 
you will receive five guineas more.” 

“ Five guineas !” said Mother Brown ; “that’s very little, considering 
I have to walk so far.” 

“ Why, you old besom !” said Captain Tankerville, “you wouldn’t 
hang your own son for the sake of a walk, would you 

“1 don’t care whether he’s hanged or not,” answered the hag. 
“ Howsomever, I’ll do it ; but where am 1 to get the live guineas, my" 
pretty lady ?” 

“ Come down to me, at Mallington Park,” answered Lucy, “ and you 
shall have it. Come to Mrs. Edmonds’s, but remember you do not 
speak a word of this to any one but myself. Ask for Mrs. La- 
timer.” 

The old woman answered only by a low unpleasant chuckle, and 
Lucy took a step towards the door, but turning again to Captain Tan- 
kervillo, ere she went out, she added, in a trembling voice, “ I hope, 
sir, you will be able to do what 1 asked. You had better sec Mrs. 
Charlton soon, for no time is to be lost.” 

I suppose not,” answered Tankerville, dryly. “ I will do my best : 
for, to be frank, a thousand pounds is something wortli having ; and I 
like Latimer too. lie’s a devilish good fellow.’‘ 

“ He’s quite sure you can do wliat he wishes, if you please,” replied 
Lucy. “ 1 trust — I hope, he is not guilty.” 

“ Oh ! as to guilty or not I have nothing to do with that,” said 
Caj)tain Tankerville, with a laugh that made the poor girl shudder. 
“But as to getting him out, that maj"^ be a dUlerent affair. Stone 
w'alls are stone walls. If 1 were in myself, 1 could manage it, I 
dare 8?y ; for then I would direct the whole, but now it can only be 
done by a good lot of money,” 

“That will not be wanting, I am sure,” .replied Lucy. “Mrs. 
Charlton will supply all that is needed.” 

“ Well, well, I dare say w'c shall manage it,’'yaid Tankerville, whose 
imagination warmed at the idea of the thousand pounds, and who saw 
the prospect of extracting considerable sums from Mrs. Charlton at all 
events. “ I’ll do my best, Lucy, and I’ll come down and tell you’^how ' 
it all goes on ; for we may want your help to tell him news, and let 
him know what we are about.” 

There was a familiarity in his tone that pained Lucy, and with 
a brief word or two of reply, she hurried away, got into the chaise, and 
drove back 8;idly to her. mother’s house. She had gone through the 
fatigue and the exertion of the day with resolution that conquered 
even "bodily weakness ; but the moment that she had crossed the 
threshold, and was clasped in her mother’s arms, she fainted away, and 
lay for some time as if she were dead. When she recovered, Mrs. 
Edmonds asked no questions ; and Lucy herself was the first to speak 
of her going. “ My mother,” she •said, “ I havS been to see 
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band, you must forgive me, for whatever he has done, 1 am his wife, 
and must do my duty to him. I must go again, too, and you must not 
try to stop me, for if you do, I shall die.” 

It’s only for your own siikc, 1 would try to stop you, Lucy,” replied 
her mother, “you have almost killed yourself now.” 

“It would do much more harm to stay away,” n3plied Lucy ; “but I 
will not go to-morrow, Iwill lake that day to rest and recover.” Much 
indeed did she need it ; and till the following evening she remained in 
bed. 

In the meanwnile Captain Tankcrvillc sat for more than an hour in 
Mother Brown’s cottage, spending part of the time in cogitations, and ^ 
part in devouring his full share of the old woman’s stolen fowl. As soon 
Aas it was quite dark, the wortliy captain set out for Mallington House, 
and ringing at the bell, desired to see Mrs. Cliarlton. His appearance, 
just having come out of prison, was, to use a very expressive, though 
somewhat vulgar term, rather seedy ; and the servant, after eyeing 
him fora moment, tohl him that Mrs. Charlton was engaged, and could 
not sec him. Captain Tankcrvillc, however, w^as not a man to take a 
refusal easily ; and assuming an authoritative air, he replied : “ Go 
in and tell her, that J must see her on business of im])ortancc. I 
have not a card wdth me, but my name is Captain Tankcrville, of the 
royal navy, a friend of her son’s, from whom I have a mcssjigc.” 

The servant obeyed; hut took care to inform his mistress that the 
applicant was “ rather an odd-looking fellow.” Nevertheless, there 
^ was something aristocratic in the name, which proved a passport to 
Mrs. Charlton’s presence. Captain Tankcrville was accordingly ad- 
mitted, and, though very diflereut people, perhaps no two persons were 
ever better qualified to deal wdth each other, than that worthy gentle- 
man and that fair lady. The captain opened his business with the ut- 
most coolness, informing Mrs. Charlton that be had received a message 
from her son, with a promise of a thousand pounds from her, if he 
succeeded in cflcctinghis liberation. “Now, my dear madam,” he con- 
tinued, “ I think I can manage the matter ; but the first thing* to be 
ascertained is, whether you arc disposed to mtify the engagement. A 
thousand pounds ! You know promises from a man in prison are 
worth nothing, and you may view the matter very diflercntly from my 
friend Latimer.” 

“ 1 shall not grudge the thousand pounds, sir,” replied Mrs. Charl- 
tx)n, “ if my son is actually liberated, but i certainly shall not pay 

beiorc.” 

“ That’s very prudent,” replfcd Captain Tankcrvillc, who seemed tv 
have an instinctive appreciation of the lady’s character. “ It would 
not be pleasant to give a thousand pounds and have him hanged too.” 

“ Good Heavens ! sir, you need not use such shocking expressions,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Charlton ; “ I trust there is no chance whatever ot sueli 
a dreadful event !” 

^ “ I don’t know, my dear madam,” replied Tankcrvillc, dryly, “ he 
Kerns to think there is, and he’s the best judge, 1 fancy. But business 
fj/ business. Although, of course, 1 do not expect you to be such a 
goose as to buy a pig in a poke, and pay before your son’s out, you will 
not object to sign a littie memorandum that 1 am to have the thousand 
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pounds if I get him out 1 Then we shall both be pinned fast, you see 
If you don’t pay me, you might chance to be required to visit New 
South Wales for your share in the transaction ; and then again you have 
got a hold upon me, for I can’t peach of you without subjecting my- 
self to the same voyage, which, though a naval man, would not be 
agreeable to me/' 

Mrs. Charlton considered the matter with due deliberation, but at 
length she made up her mind to consent; and before showing his 
game any further. Captain Tankerville thought it best to have the 
paper drawn up and signed, which was accordingly done. ^ 

And now, my dear madam,’* he continued, as soon as he had got 
the document in his pocket, tlie next thing to be considered is the 
means.” 

The means,” repeated Mrs. Charlton, “ I thought you had arranged 
all that already. You told me you thought it could be done.” 

“True, true,” replied the worthy captain. “ But when 1 say means, 

1 would imply the sinews of war, my dear madam. I am a poor cap- 
tain on halt-pay, and 1 cannot be supposed to supply all the finances. 
The sum required won’t he a ‘trifle, I can tell you ; and you can judge 
yourself what your son's life is worth, as well as if you kept an insur- 
ance office. There are jailors to be bribed, and turnkeys to be feed.’* 

'‘Then 1 am very sorry that it can’t be done.” said Mrs. Charlton, in 
a low blit decided tone. “ The thousand pounds 1 can command, but 
Tcannot go much further, for the truth is. I have not the money ; and 
besides,’’ she added, wdth a slight smile, how could I tell in what way < 
the money was applied 'i I could not be sure it was used at all for the 
purpose intended.” 

Mrs. Charlton’s mind rose highly in her guest’s estimation, and he 
mentally observed, “ A very dilferent lady from her daughter in-law ! 
We must try to give her some security.” 

“ Quite right, my dear madam,” continued Captain Tankerville 
aloud. You had better come over to the place yourself ; I can pre- 
pare the way for you, and when the turnkeys are ofl* duty, can have the 
honour of introducing them to you quietly w^hen you can pay them with 
your own hands; for they must be trusted, even if you don’t trust me.” 

“ Ay ! but 1 must have some hold upon them. Captain Tankerville,” re- 
plied Mrs. Charlton. If 1 can prove that tuV; have taken money from 
me and they don’t do what they promise, they can be punished you 
know.” 

“Well, so he it,” answered the captain, “ Yqii may he quite sure 1 
shall flo my best to get the thousand pounds ; but some money must be 
hand, even to begin with. The^^ will never risk coming, to see 
yon.ijjor talking much with me either, without having something to 
make it worth their while.” 

“ ITow much will be' required, do you think ?” asked Mrs. Charlton. 

“ Why, there will be the porter, and the principal turnkey, and one 
of his fellows,” replied Tankerville thoughtfully. “I should think 
three hundred pounds would do.” 

“Three hundred pounds!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “What!t5i«' 
begin with !” 

‘'You can’t expect men to risk* transportation for nothing,” replied 
the captain. 
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“ There is no risk of transportation for coming to speak with a lady 
at an inn/’ rejoined his fair companion. “In one word, Captain Tan- 
kervillc, I must see my way clearly in the business. 1 am not a per- 
son easily deceived ; and, besides, I have not got more than a hundred 
pounds in the house.” 

“ Well, we must make that go as far as it will,” he answered, per- 
fectly unconcernedly. “We will meet at this place, Sturton, as soon 
as you like, Mrs. Charlton ; and 1 ti-ust with the hundred pounds, if 
you w'ijl have the goodness to fetch it, I shall be able to get two of 
them at least to come and see you.” 

Mrs. Charlton went away, and returned in a minute or tw'o witjr tho 
^ money. 

“ Oh ! very well ; this is the money,” he said, holding out his hand 
as soon as Mrs. Charlton appeared, lint the lady, instead of giving 
him the notes, took up the pen, dipped it in tho ink, and proceeded 
to write a regular receipt for one hundred pounds, specifying, in good 
set terms, that it w^aa to be applied to the purpose of bribing- the 
jailors and turnkeys of Sturton gaol toteicilitate the escape of Alfred 
Latimer, Esq. To this she requested Captain Tankervillc’s signature, 
but that gentleman hesitated; and Mrs. Charlton then added, grasping 
the notes tight in her hand, “ Our hold must be mutual upon each 
other, Captain Tankerville. I shall not pay a single penny without a 
similar receipt.” 

The captain laughed, and signed the paper ; saying, in a compli- 
mentary tone, “ Well, you are the cleverest woman I ever had to deal 
with.” And after some fujlhfiX, conversation, in the course of which it 
was agreed thafMYS:;“CIiarlton should go over to Sturton on the fol- 
lowing day and sleep at the inn there, the worthy captain took his leave, 
assuring her that he would lose no time in commencing the prelimi- 
nary negotiations. 
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The yard of the prison was not so full as ordinary, and the ^^rcatcr 
part of the prisoners who tenanted it at the time were busily auiusin.i^ 
themselves in one corner, with dillercnt games, winch were in tliosc 
days permitted to the unconvicted. While one part of the prison-yard 
was thus engaged, the other displayed Jack Williams and Alfred 
Latimer — the former taking his short walk up and down, the latter 
keeping by his side, and talking with him eagerly. 

“ It won’t answer, Mr. Latimer; it won't answer,” said Williams, in 
reply to something that his companion had just communicated. ‘‘They 
have proofs enough against us all, that's the truth ; and we had better 
look at it straightforw'ardly. 1 had a hint yesterday afternoon that 
they have got hold of everything iu the place where we hid them 
away.” 

“ They haven’t got what I had,” answered Latimer, eagerly ; “ that’s 
all safe in France, and they found nothing upon me that they could 
swear to.” 

Williams looked at him steadfastly for a moment, and then said, 
** You are thinking of getting yourself out scrape, and leaving 

us in ; hut it won't do, Mr. Latimer.” 

" I am thinking of no such thing,” answered Alfred Latimer, sharply, 
with the colour mounting in his cheek ; “ such a thing never crossed 
my thoughts— but I was thinking it was pity you hadn’t been as 
careful as 1 was. Even now I don’t sec, if they cannot prove that 
you p\it the things there, how it can tell against you or Brown either. 
Any one w'lio took the things might have liidden them as well as you.” 

** There’s some truth in that,” answered Williams thoughtfully. 
“ Well^ let us hear whist’s your plan with this business of the game.” 

“ Why, the object is,” aiisw^crcd Alfred Latimer, whose wit had been 
sharpened by his danger, “ to account for two or three of the strong 
points against us. In the first place, if we are all in the same story, 
that we WTre just out bagging a few pheasants— which is very likely, 
seeing that we have all been in th^ same scrape* before — it will show 
how we all came to go across the water together, and will knock down 
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that, cowardly rascaVs, MaltbyX evidence. Then again/* he said, it 
will show a cause for the blood on iny clothes ; and almost everything 
else will be affected by it one w'ay or another. So you sec 1 was not 
thinking of getting out of the scrape and leaving you in it, though I 
(cannot fancy what good it would do you to liave me hanged as w’cll at 
yourself.” 

“ Perluips not,” answered Williams, with a grim smile ; btit we are 
all in the same boat, Mr. Latimer, and must sink or swim together — 
not that 1 mean to say, if judge or jury were inclined to let you off for 
any want of proof, that 1 would Ki)eak a single w’ord to stop them. 
That’s all fair. But if you were to contrive any plan for saving your 
self without giving us a chance. I would spoil that for you, 1 can tell 
you. — Now let’s think of this scheme a little more. It's not a had one. 
and wc may as well hit it gf) on, for it mav make the folks tloiibt, and 
that’s something ; but the hope is so very faint a one, that avc must 
leave nothingel.se untried.” 

“ But w’h.v is it so faint r asked Alfred Latimer. Maltby did not 
see ns go into the house — nobody %iw you and Brown hide tlie 
rings and things; and on me they have found nothing but ten 
guineas in my own purse.” 

“Well, the game had better be left there,” said Williams, after 
some meditation, “ ami we can keep to tluit story, if the worst 
co)ncs to tlie worst. But the first thing to b(‘ done is, to try tc 
get out of this place.” 

“Ay, but how is that to be doncT asked Alfred Latimer. “ 1 
should bo glad enough to get out, if T saw an.y chance of it.” 

VViHiams gave his under jaw a Uvist as if there had been something 
in his mouth, and then answered, “It’s to be done, Mr. Latimer; 
and as you must have some share in the thing, and must give us some 
help, J may as avcU tell you part of the plan now, especial ly as we are 
never sure how long avc may' have an opportunity of talking over it, for 
if these felloAA's in the gaol knew Avhat the.y were about, they would 
not let you and 1 be walking up and doAvn here, laying our beads tof^^e- 
tlujr ill this way ; and if the visiting justices hear of it, they ’ll havea 
finger in the pie — that’s clear. Noav' look. sir. That wall’s a good 
height, you see ; bui!»’ ’^t a ladder could soon be m.a<lc that.’ Avould 
reach to the top, if Ave..could only get some thin but very strong 
c^rd.” 

“I could ca.sily get that,” answered Alfred Latimer; “my wife 
would bring that in — what sort of cord do you Avant - hoAv thick V’ 
It does not much matter,” answered the man, “ hoAV thick, .so that 
she can carry it without being seen, and it be strongly twisted. I sliall 
have to Avork it up myself. That would be soon done, if I could sit to 
it long enough at a time, hut the people arc alw'ays coming into my 
c(!ll, and as 1 have got no light to work at night, 1 shaN be obliged to 
do it by the feel.” 

“ Oh ! ril get her to bring me in a phosphor ii.s box and some can- 
dles,” Siud Alfred Latimer. “ But when you have made the ladder, I 
don’t see how you*^ould use it. You are locked up at night, 1 sup- 
pose, as well as piyself ; and if ydu were to try it in the day, you’d be 
stopped itl five minutes.” 
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^ There’s such a thing as mortar between stones,” answered ^Williams, 
dryly, and such a thing as working the mortar out. — Brown’s at it 
now, and T shall take my turn by-and-by ; we are half-way through the 
wall already, as near as I can calculate, and in two days more we shall 
be within half an inch of the outside.”' 

“ Why Brown aud you aren’t in the same cell, surely,” said the 
young gentleman. 

“No! not at night,” answered Williams ; “ but during the airing 
time, as l.hcy call it, as our cells are close by the yard-door, juid a.s 
there is no means of getting out that way, they don’t much watch if 
we go .ill for a minute or two, and then nobody notices if he goes into 
his cell or mine.” 

“ But how will he get into your cell when you want to start'?” asked 
Alfred Jjatimer. 

“ WeVe a plan for that,” replied Williams; “ that won’t he difficult 
to manage.” 

“And how am I to manage, Williams?” demanded his companion. 

It seems to me that you two^have been laying out for yourselves to 
got out of the scrape and leave me in it.” 

“1 shouldn’t be telling you all about it if I had,” answered Williams. 
“ But you must do something for yourself, Mr. Latimer. You shall 
know whenever all is quite ready, and the time fixed ; then you must 
pay one of the turnkeys well to let you come at night and have a little 
private talk with mo. You know a stout, swivel-eyed fellow, with a 
hooked nose— he’s the man you must speak to. Just give him a hint 
that you want to consult me about our defence. Now, for ten pounds, 
he won’t mind letting you do that, for they think that’s all fair ; and, 
to make everything sure, you can tell him he may lock you in, and 
come for you in a couple of hours again. Ho did so for Brown two or 
three nights ago, for the little sum which 1 could give him, which was 
but two guineas.” 

“ Howfdid you get that ?” asked Alfred Latimer. “ They took all T 
had from me, and now let me have what I want on my mother’s ac- 
count. The blackguards searched me to the skin.” 

“So tlicy did me,” answered Williams, “and if I had had two 
guineas about me they would have soon lound-^V* hut I had what was 
worth more than two guineas — some bits of paper belonging to a friend 
of yours, one Mr. Morton — for which, at one time, he offered a reward 
of fifty pounds. 1 had slipped them in between my jacket and the 
lining, where they never thought of looking ; and, after 1 had been in 
for a while, I sent for Mr. Morton, on pretence of wanting to confess 
something to him, and then asked him if he was willing to give the 
same sum for the papers as ever. He was glad enough to do it ; so I 
got the money, and he got- the papers. But that’s nothing to do with 
what we were talking ^bout. 1 wanted to try that turnkey ; for I’ve a 
strange notion of picking out men by their faces, and I thought I was 
pretty sure of my mark. You may talk to him, therefore, quite safely, 
the first time you can get him into your room. Then, when 1 tell you 
all’s ready, you can get him io bring you to my cell, about one or two 
in the morning ; and, while you aro locked in there, as he thinks, we 
can be walking away towards Portsmouth.” 
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But 'won’t he sec the hole you hare made in the wall V" asked Alfred 
Latimer. 

“ Ko !” replied Williams. '^In. the first place, there is never a stone 
out of its place when they come in ; and, besides, the bed-head is 
against it.’* 

The scheme seemed feasible to Alfred Latimer, and he had heard of 
such things being attempted with success ; but yet the risk appeared 
to him so great that lie said at length, “ Won’t it be better, Jack, to 
keep this shift till the last — I mean till the trial is over'r’ 

‘"Why, you fool,” answered Jack Williams, sharply, “ we shall be in 
irons then. It’s a wonder we aren’t now'; only there arc one yr two 
old women amongst the justices, who arc trjdng wdiat they call a new 
system here, in order to reclaim us, as the.y say. Devilish little chance 
of reclaiming me, I think, irons or no iron.s.” lie and his companion 
laughed ; and he proceeded, “ Brown got his darbies off yesterday by 
good behaviour, and we must take care to ii.se our arms and legs while 
they are at liberty ; so you gel the cord, and the phosphorus-box, and 
the lights — one of those long rolls of taper will be better than eandlcs. 
Furnish yourself with all the money you can scrape together, and we 
shall <lo the matter easily enongh. If I were you, Mr. Latimer, how- 
ever, 1 would not neglect the other scheme. That can do no harm, 
and we might he stopped, you know% Another thing is— I don’t see 
why you should bo worse off’, if it docs come to a trial, than any of us 
— and, as things stand now, you arc so ; for that young lady — that 
Miss Charlton — knows nothing of me or Brown, but her eviden<!c may 
be devilish unlucky for you. I should think, when you arc so nearly 
related to her, that you could eiisily got iier out of the way.” 

‘^Not so easy,” answered Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully ; "‘but I'll 
try — yea, J'll try. 8hc's kind enough ; but there's a great deal of de- 
termination about her too, when she takes a tlwng into her lioad.” 

“ I’d try every w^ay,” answered Williams. “ But here comes Dick, 
the other turnkey, as if he were making for us. Don’t say g, word to 
him, mind ; for though he’s devilish civil, yet you’ll find him a dogged 
fellow^, who won’t take a sixpence.’* • 

The turnkey beckoned to Alfred Latimer, as he approached, and 
told him that his ladv.was-ffttiting to see him, in very reverential 
tones. There must I?e something most extraordinary in gold, that the 
very name and reputation of w'ealth, even when joined with crime, 
slmuld obtain the respect that virtuous poverty cannot command. 

Alfred Latimer followed the worthy jailor into the prison, and, in a 
few minutes, was in his room again with Lucy, who seemed to have, 
gamed strength, notwithstanding all she had suffered. Lucy had a 
long tale to tell ; for, since she bad last seen him, many things bad 
happened. Mrs. Charlton bad opened a communication with her — 
had been to see her — and, upon the strength of the occa;?ion, had been 
as gentle, and kind, and sweetly maternal as possible. Not choosing 
to visit the prison again too soon, the lady had instructed her son’s 
wife to communicate to him secretly the efforts that were making to 
liberate him, and to warn him to be prepared to take advantage of 
them at a moment’s motice. Luc^ had been instructed, too, to convey 
to him the,meana of disguising his person ; and, over her own ordinary 
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dress, she now wore a second gown and shawl, which she had been told 
to leave with him. She had received all these directions, and pro- 
mised to follow them, with her natural gentleness; but Mrs. Charlton 
remarked, in their interview, a sort of apathetic coldness, which she 
attributed, perhaps, to the right cause, and feared that it might inter- 
fere with Lucy’.s exertions on Allred Latimer’s behalf, Mrs. Charlton 
never scrupled, when she had an object in view, to say what was not ; 
and, therefore, in taking leave of her daughter-in-law - w hom she 
might have treated at any other time as the dirt beneath her foot, or 
a.s a politician treats an elector wlio has served him, and can serVe him 
no more — she kissed her tenderly, adding, “ You must be very well 
aware/my dear Lucy, that nothing could induce me to take all these 
steps, even for a son, wore I not fully convinced that ho is perfectly 
innocent. The truth is,” she continued, seeing some surprise in Lucy’s 
face, “poor Alfred had engaged to go out with these men to shoot in 
the preserves here — it w'as very wrong and very foolish, certainly, but 
more a boyish frolic tlian anything else. However, he had nothing to 
do with the rest of the sad allair. That they did alone, when he left 
tlicm; but, as be w'as seen with them just before and just after, there 
is no means of proving his innocence, iinlcss they wx>uld confess the 
truth — and, even then, their words would not be believed ; besides, 
these people arc always so malicious. But 1 have hoard quite euough 
to slinw me tlic true state of the case, and that poor Allnid was never 
nearer to the house than the willow-ground, by the w^*^.ter.” 

Had Lu(!y been very clear-sighted bad she bad a full knowledge of 
all the evidence that had been given, she would easily have perceived 
that Mrs. Charlton’s story could not be true. But what w^e wMsli for, that 
w'e believe - at least, in nine cases out of ten— and she gladly caught 
at the idea that her suspicions had done her husband injustice. She 
thus returned to her husband with warmer feelings, and a more eager 
desire to serve and save him than when she left him ; and she detailed 
all the information she possessed as rapidly as possible, stripped off 
the gown*and shawl in haste, and aided to hide them amongst his 
ciothes. 

Jt may easily he conceived that the tidings were joyful to Alfred 
Latimer, and he loaded poor Lucy wit*' calling her the best 

and dearest girl in the world. He did not fort^i, however, the con- 
versation which had taken place between him and Williams; and 
directed Lucy to bring him tlic jdiosphorus-hox and taper, and iucpiircd 
cagei ly for the money wdiich had been spoken of at their last interview. 
It was instantly produced by Lucy, neatly rolled up into the smallest 
possible compass. But Alfred Latimer had still directions to ghc; 
and, after meditating for a moment, he said to himsell, “Even if the 
scheme of Tankerville’s succeeds, J must not let Williams and Brown 
know what is §oing on ; and, to hide it all, 1 must seem as busy about 
their plan as ever. But, in case both fail, 1 had bettor try to get the 
evidence agiiiust me out of the way,” He then proceeded aloud — 
“ There’s one thing, dear Lucy, I wish could be done. If you could 
give my mother a hint that, at all events, she had better persuade 
Louisa to marry, and go abroad for while, I should be very glad. 
Louisa would do it, 1 am sure, if she’s asked; and my mother can 
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always coax her to do a thing, if she t>akc8 the right way. If young 
Blackmorc, too, were gone, it would be all the hot! or. Maltby, I am 
afraid, they can’t get hold of ; for I have heard that they have shut 
him up.” 

“But do you think Miss Charlton will consents” asked Lucy, 
doubt ingly. “She’s not with Mrs. Charlton now, you know.” 

“The devil she i.sn’t!” cried her husband. “I suppose, then, my 
mother has (]uarrello<l with her, like a fool; but I’m sure, after ali, 
Louisa could be persuaded ; for sbe could never wish me to be con- 
demned, when I am innocent.” 

He said t/hc words boldly enough, for he had accustomed himself to 
the assertion. Nevertheless, there was some slight hesitation observ- 
able as lie spoke; and Lucy asked, in a low and anxious tone, while 
her heart sank with doiibb — “And are you really innocent, indeed, 
Alfred t” 

Not more than a fortnight licfore, such a question would have cast 
liim into a fearful state of agitat.ioii — for remorse, at that time, had 
mingled with apprelicnsiou ; but selfishness bad now resumed her full 
sw'ay, and his only thought was to save hiiiiRclf. He answered, then, 
vcliemoutly — almost eagerly — “ To be sure I am ; how (^onld you ever 
doubt it, girl ? 1 can tell you, Lucy, there's many an innocent man in 
England hanged upon what they call circumstantial evidence; and 
here, because two or throe things are proved, which could be easily 
accountcil for, I am ali’cady treated like a guilty person, au<l should 
very likely bo found guilty by a jury.” 

Lucy replied nothing, but murmured to herself, “ Thank God ! thank 
God ! ”■ 

“Thank God that J am likely to be hanged!” exclaimed Alfred 
iiatimer. 

“ No, no !” she cried, jdacing her hands upon his arm ; “ thank God 
that you arc innocent, Allred.” ^ 

“ You should never have doubted it,” he answered, pushing her from 
Iiim ; “ but that does not matter. You toll my mother what I say 
bill her go on with what she’s about with Tankerville ; but, in case the 
worst comes to tlie worst^ lekb.vj: get Louisa out of the way as soon as 
possible. She can eirSny manage it if she tries, and then it will he 
pretty nearly all sure.” 

Jjnay was pained, for every moment showed her more clearly that 
he thought of notliing but himself; but still, the increasing assurance 
that he was innocent was the greatest of comforts to her ; and, after, 
having made him repeat all his instructions, she again took leave of 
him wilh a lightened heart. A momentary tit of tenderness seized him 
at the last instant of her stay, and he even so far forgot iiimsclf as to 
ask her to remain a little longer.— Did 1 stiy he ibrgot himself] 
Perhaps it was wrong to sjiy so ; for, after all, it was but a softer kind 
of sellislmcss, less hard— less brutish than the other. He felt a com- 
fort — a relief in her society. There was something in the clinging 
affection of tlie poor girl — in her devotion to him in that hour of 
sorrow and of peril, 'that seemed to cheer and mitigate the dark soli- 
tude of crime. He seated himself* by her — he threw his arms round 
her — he lealhed his head upon her shoulder, while her hand lay clasped 
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in his; and, as they were thus placed, one of the jailors suddenly 
•entered— perhaps with some doubt as to what m’ rht be the object of 
liucy’s visit. All seemed natural and easy, however. Both started at 
the interruption. Alfred Latimer withdrew his arm ; and the turnkey, 
making some excuse for his entrance, returned to the rooms of the 
governor, from whence he had come. Shortly after Lucy quitted the 
prison ; but this time she went on foot, and took her way towards the 
best inn of the place. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

One night — about the period of whicli we have just been -writing, — to- 
wards halfpast nine, the great hell — the bell at Sturton — rang vehe- 
mently. The roll of -v\dicels had previously called forth the ostler, and 
now out of sundry chambers rushed two or three waiters, in black silk 
stockings, like spiders darting along the toils at the lirst touch of a 
fly’s foot. The glass-doors were thrown open, the landlord himself was 
summoned, and the housekeeper lighted a bed candle. The first object 
that presented itself to the eyes of landlord and waiters, wdi«n they 
came out upon the steps, was a travelling chariot, apparcntl.y of a 
green colour. The lamps were lighted, aiitl the post-boy stood beside 
bis horses, already undoing the harness. Osl.ler was in a hurry to call 
out “horses on,” but the head waitef opened the door of the vehicle, 
politely saying, “Won’t you please to alight, sir/” 

What’s o’clock /” said a voice from within. 

The waiter took a step 'nack, looked at his watch by the light in the 
hall, saw the time, added half an hour, to give the inu a better chance, 
and replied, “ Ten o’clock, sir.” 

“Tlien I’ll stop here for the night,” replied the gentleman from 
within; “though dickcry, dickery dock, tlie mouse must have run up 

the clock, for it was only eight when we left , and that’s hut tea 

miles.” 

“This way, sir, this way, sir,” said the waiter, without any reply to 
the gentleman’s last observation. But our good friend, Mr. Quatterly, 
who stepped out of the carriage as the man spoke, remained for the 
space of about three miiiiifcs, paying the post-boy, and seeing sundry 
tin cases and small leathern boxes, M'hich be had with him in the in- 
terior of the carriage, safely lifted out and cari’ied on before him. He 
then duly followed where the waiter led, Mr. Gatton’s housekeeper ex- 
claiming, “ Is' umber 42, Jackson,” as the party passed. Mr? Quatterly 
was introduced into a sitting-room, the neatness of wdueh, together 
with the sparkling lire in the grate, w'crc very satisfactory to his cor- 
poreal feelings. He locked ••t^liis Wiitch, nevertheless; and shaking 
his finger at the M'ai1.er, he exclaimed, “ You vagaboinl, you sard it U'as 
ten o’clock, and it wants twenty minutes.” 

“Bless my heart, sir!” said the w^aiter, tw’ilching out his own chro- 
nometer, as if horribly shocked .at the thought of such an error; and 
then locking confounded, he added, “ Really, I beg pardon, sir, I made, 
a -mistake. That light there below is so worry bad. Will you take tfia 
or supper, sir/” 

“Ay, I understand,” said Mr. Quatterly, good-liumoiircdly, “but you 
shall have sixpence less for cheating me. 1 thought we couldn’t have 
taken all that time, or that I must have been drearfling, like David 
Dribble, who ‘dreamed he drove a dragon for it seemed as if the 
horses wx'rc going as fast as they could.— Tea or supper? I’ll have 
dinner first, if you please, for I have not put a morsel between my 
grinderb since sevtp o’clock this morning. Let me have what can be 
soonest ready — little soup, no fi^ — I hate fish in the midland counties 
—and anything else that the house can afford, together with a bottle 
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of elieriy and an apple-tarfc — not baked above three da 3 % if you please, 
Mr. Waiter.*’ 

“ Baked this morning, sir,” said the waiter. 

“At ten o’clofck?” inquired Mr. Quatfcrly, sl.yly. “ Now be so good 
, as to put these boxes in order upon that tai>le — regularly, regularly — 
the big ones behind, the little ones before, the light companies in front 
and the grenadiers in the rear. And now show me m}" bed-room. X 
always like to see the thing I have got to lie upon. 

“ This way, sir, this way,” said the waiter. “Chambermaid, forty- 
nine.” And candle in hand, he lighted Mr. Quatterly about ten steps 
along the passagi;, towards the door of a bed-room on the opposite 
side. Jn ten steps, however, verj' wonderful thing.s may happen, and 
in this instanee something did happen which surprised Mr, Quatterly 
a good deal. A door opened on the same side as his own sitting-room, 
and a head and face, with part of the body, appeared at the aperture. 
Mr. Quatterly saw the coimtenanoe distinctly, for the waiter held the 
light in a very illuminating direction, and there were the identical 
features of his worthy and accomplished friend, Captain Tankcrville, 
which, though withdrawn again as soon as seen, produced from Mr. 
Quattcrly’s chest the significant interjection, “ Ah, ah ! ” 

“ Sir,” said the waiter. 

“ Number forty-five,” said Mr. Quatterly, “ who's staying in forty five, 
waiter 1” 

“Airs. Charlton, sir — the Honourable ATrs. Charlton,’' replied the 
officer in black silk stockings. 

“ Oh ! when tlie pic was opened, the birds began to sing,” said Mr. 
Quatterly; and witliont any more pellucid comment, the worthy soli- 
citor followed the waiter and the chambermaid, by whom they were 
just then joined, into the bed-room, examined the bed, gave some 
orders, and then returned to his sitting-room, pausing ever}^ second 
step to think for a moment. When he had reached the door, his co- 
gitation seemed to have arrived at some result, for he turned to the 
waiter, saying, “ Got tlic dinner and serve it. I shall be back by the 
time it is on table.” And going into the room, ho took his hat, and 
issued forth from the inn on foot. 

In the streets of Sturton Afr. Quatterly walked on, looking to the 
right and left at the different houses ii6 past?fed,*.as if he were enjoy- 
ing a strange town, one of the greatest pleasures to a thoughtful man 
that can be conceived. However, Air. Quatterly, it would appear, was 
differentl}" occupied, and after having gone for a couple of hundred 
j^ards, or somewhat more, be crossed over ta a chemist’s shop, which 
' was one of the few that was open in the place, and walked in with a 
low bow to the proprietor thereof, who was standing taking leave of 
his goods and chattels for the night. 

“ Pmy, sir,” he said, “ can you inform me where the mayor is to be 
found, and if not, which is the house of the nearest magistrate]” The 
chemist did both, and the magistrate’s dwelling being near at hand, 
the hnayor's for away, Air. Quatterly proceeded to the door of the for- 
mer, and was soon after admitted. II is visit was not long, for in about 
five minutes he issued forth again, and in all was about a qua’^sr of an 
hour absent from the inn. Ilis dinaer did not 4eem to have made 
much progress during his absence, for the cloth was still unkid. But 



all was bustle as soon as he summoned the waiters by the bell ; and f 
about ten minutes more the soup was before him. ' That j^art of tK 
feast was discussed, and Mr. Quattcriy was entering upon the winj^ of I 
fowl, wh(Mi one of the host of ^vaiters came in and inquired, “ Pra^ 
sir, is your name Quatterlyl” | 

“ It used to be,” rejdied the worthy solicitor; '‘and if it has bfeOP 
chanf]^ed, i<. was done without my consent.” I 

“ Mrs. Charlton, sir,” said the waiter, “would be glad to speak wUf| 
you for a few minutes, with her comi)limcuts.” \ 

then,” answered Mr. Qnatterly, “pray tell Mi*s. Charlton^ 
that I am particularly occupied at thi.s moment, but that.l will w^aitj 
upon her in a quarter of an hour, with my compliments;” and Mr.| 
Quattcrl,^ applied hinisell to his meal again with all due devotioni 
After having thanked Heaven for a good meal, he directed the waiten 
to inform Mrs. Chari <, on that he was ready to attend her. The lady* 
sent back word that she was eager to sec him, and the moment after 
Mr. Quaiterly entered the sittiug-room, No. forty-tivc. 

With one ot* her sweetest and most engaging smiles the lady re- 
ceived her guest, and declared that she was delighted to sec him, 
besought him to take a scat by her on the sofa, and spared no blan- 
dishments to produce a favourable impression. Jhit, as we have shown 
before, Mr. Quatterly conibiiied, with very great simplicity of manners 
and a peculiar fondness for many very juvenile things, a shrewd and 
keen intellect, great knowledge of the world, and a vast experience of 
rogues and vagabonds of every class and degree ; and all Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s arts w'crc lost upon him. 

“ Delighted, my dear madam,” he replied, to renew my acquaint- 
anc(3 with you under less disagreeable circumstances than those with 
which it commenced. I trust I sec you in good health.” 

“ As well as I can be expected to be,” replied the lady. Ah ! that 
w'as a terrible day, indeed, Mr. Quatterly; 1 was quite beside myself. 
Hut even the timid pigeon, you know% will peck when its •young ones 
arc assailed.” 

“ The hen pigeon, madam,” replied Mr. Quatterly, somewhat dryly. 

1 did not think you w'crc ])cside yourself at all ; you seemed to 
me to do it all very well.’^ 

Mrs. Charlton did not altogether like his answer; and, after pausing 
for a moment and nibbling her pretty lips, she said, “ 1 was very gl^ 
to hear from a friend that you were here, Mr. Quatterly, lor 1 thought 
•ehat you might be the means ” 

^‘1 beg your pardon for interrupting yon,” replied the solicitor; 
‘‘ but the friend, 1 presume, is Captain Tankcrville.” 

*“ Yes,” said Mrs. Charlton, with some hesitation. “ Poor man ! he 
is, he is ” and there she stopped. 

“Exactly, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Quatterly, ending the sentence for 
her, “ he is a swindler, ma’am, and a felon.” , 

“ Good gracious ! I hope not,” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, in affected 
surprise and consternation. “ He seemed to take a great deal of in- 
terest in my son, and so ** 

“It ^ madam,” replied Mr. Quatterly. 

**Your soHiri beg leave to say, lie pigeoned in the most egregious 
manner^ aad was one of those who greatly aided to lead him, or drive 
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f jn into acts which l:ave j roflnced his present unpleasant situation.^ 
s for your son, he has been but a tool in the hands of others, I an.; 

“I can assure you he is perfectly innocent,” said Mrs. Charlto- 
.rnestl}' ; “that is to say, of the oflenccs with which he is charge’^ 
biat he was very culpable in going out at night to shoot the ea ;’o 
i-me, 1 admit, but that wjis his only offence.” * 

“ Then let it be bis defence likewise, my dear madam,” answered t/'c 
solicitor. “ Prove that, and he’s quite safe.” 

"‘Bui how can we prove it?” demanded the lady. “Meeting with 
these men on his way back, he crossed over in their boat without know 
ing anything of what they had done. But who could suppose foi 
a moment, my dear Mr. Qiiatterly, that any one would go and 
marry in the iiioniing the daughter of a man he had murdered at 
night f’ 

“ It is not a usual proeeeding, indeed,” answered the solicitor ; “ an<l 
I trust it may he, as you say, impossible. Nevertheless, Ids situatioT) 
ig indeed very awkward, and how he is to get out of it J don’t see. > 
will depend upon thirteen contingencies, namely, twelve jurors aiio 
the judge. A hanging judge and a hungry jury are hard things < 
deal with. But wc may have something more favourable in this case 
and I trust such may be the result., not alone for your sake, hut fo. 
that of Miss Charlton, to whom the whole business must he most 
paihful.” 

Ay, that is just what f wanted to speak to you about, Mr. Quai 
terly,” said the lady. “ It will be very terrible to poor dear Louisu 
and still more so to Alfi-cd, who has ever looked u})on her as a sistc 
to see her appear as a witness against him, whose testimony will h • 
Very likely to turn the scale, and doom him to death. Do you ih 
think, Mr. Quatterly, th:it it would be much hotter for her and for ab 
^parlies, if she were at once to give her hand to Lord ^lallington, a 
take a littlf* tour on the Continent? Itw^ould do the health of hot 
good, I am sure.” 

“ May 1 ask, madam, if you consult me as a friend, a lawyer, or a 
physician ?” inquired Mr. Quattcrly. 

; The natural impulse of Mrs. Charlton s i^r^^ — if I may use such a 
contradictory expression — would have led her to reply at once, “ Oh • 
as a friend of course hut a moment’s thought stopped the Avords on 
her lips, and she said, “As a solicitor.” 

“ Six-and-eightpence, then, madam,” said Mr. Quatterly, dryly ; r i 
Mrs. Charlton with a smile took out her purse, and laid seven shill -g 
on the table. Tlie worthy solicitor swept it up, put it in one 
pocket, and drew forth foui pence from the other, Avhich heduly ha:i . ’ 
across to the lady. 

“ Now, madam,” he sai<l, *' T am your lawyer ; and in that capac 
beg leave to reply, that the very best thing for yonr son, be he : 
or innocent, Avould be to get some of the witnesses out of th 
especially Miss Charlton. The lad Blackmore is another Avho ma 
disposed of Avith advantage; and those are the only tAvo you can 
with. But you must excuse me if 1 decline to undji'rtako the-' 
part of the affair, as it is out of iny Avay of practice^ I 'Zan t hlc 
you if you do it ; but 1 should blame myself very much if 1 
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surely, my dear Mr. Quatterly, you will not refuse io take a 
p <re from me to Louisa and the earl," said klrs. Charlton, "‘or to 
‘^>om most stronij^ly to hasten their nuptials, for which they have 
i!‘! <‘.est consent; and, and ” 

i Vn f\ go to the (Jontinent,” said Mr. Qiiattcrly. Well, my dear 
rn aia, I will take the mossairc; and tljou^h 1 do not promise to urge 
It most strongly, yet 1 will say nothing ae^ainst it." 

h! pray, <lo iir^e them," said Mrs. Charlton, eagerly. “I am 
i a word from you would do a great deal." 

ly dear madam,” rejoined the solicitor, “ 1 never yet saw a man 
I it was necessary t.o urge to take a glass of wine if he was thirsty 
'iked wine; or to take a walk, if it was a fine day and he liked 
wahving; no, nor any two young ])eo]>lc either, who were in love with 
Dach other, to marry at once, if there was not the slightest impediment 
m nature. I thendore think your proposition lias a very good chance, 
eV' n if it come plain and iinadornod from my lips." 

; Cdiarltoii mused for an instant, and then replied, as Mr. Quat- 
Und stood hofore her about to depart, “ 1 am sure you will 
il( . -it you can. Ihit, now, tell me about C:i})tain Taiikerville.” 

lave nothing to tell you, my dear madam," replied Mr. Quattorly; 
ihave his eharacler according to my best powers of portraiture; 
ho’s a swindler and a felon, lie fleeced your son, and he's now llcecing 
you 1 suspiad. — or at least wouhl he if Ik; weren’t in gaol; which he is 
time, if the magivstrates have done their duty." 

;oo<l gra(uou8!” cried Mns. Chariton, “I can hardly believe he is 
i. • character.” 

jiii of credulity required arc not very great," replied t.lio 

U> or. And now, my dear madam, good-night ; for 1 have a great 
|n.ii papers to look over." 

dl, thank God!" said Mrs. Charlton, as soon as Mr. (iuatterly 
W5., f\ ne, 1 have seen both the porter and the turnkey myself, and 
^ bou where to find them, and how to deal with them : so it’s no ^cut 
rm.tte: if he is in gaol — it will save money." 
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CHAPTER LXXiy. 


The morning was bright and beautiful, though an occasional sh 
more like one of thobc which oheq\|i(}t the hunshine of an April Jay, 
swept over the sk}, and passed away again, leaving the whole 'v ^Id 
sparkling. Rreaklast was just over at the Rectory — Dr. WosUm 
gone into his library to speak to some of his poor. Mrs. Eve 
retired from the hrcaklast-room -whether on business or from • 
tion, P'Cuuuot toll -and Morton and Louisa stood together .. i 
window, gazing toward the Park and the Hall. It was nat.. 
Louisa's mind to he led on by the sight she beheld, info tin 
with which it associated itself. There was to be the dwell h 
after- 3 .ar 8 , there w'as the ancestml mansion of him she I 
deeply, there the spot in which all the bright imaginations 
all the fond visions of aliection, congregated thcinselvcs 1 
eye of hope. Was it unnatural, that with so many daik an 
circumstances as then surrounded her, she should feel ajea^ 
the coming time, a longing to hurry forwaid to the period w 
cloud should be passed away, and the sunsliinc all bright again 

Morton, on his i»art, summed up all his feelings tow aids Lt 
saying that ho had come to Malliugton in search ol an idle naiw 
had found a real treasure by the way. ].iovod her, he <‘ertaiii 
from a very early period of their acquaintance. He had soon 
to think her the most bcautilnl, and, what is of more import! 
jpost interesting being he had ever beheld • but now biu-h sc 
hid warmed by intimacy into a passion as anient as it was deep ^ 
&b he stood there, and gazed with her from the window on the sccce r 
have described, he lelt even a more eager longing than she did, to 
hasten forward to the lime when the tie that was to unite them lor 
ever should be theirs, and every coldo restraint and worldly ba ner 
done away. 

Certainly a more propitious moment could not have been fonn fo/^ 
any projposal that might tend to hasten their union, but as tluy . 4 

still gazing forth, and speaking of the changes and improvemonts tlL ^ 
woif6f by this time going on at Mallington l^aik, the gn'e i chariot aft 
wdrtky Mr, Quatterly drove in through the gatts, and stoi»ped at the 
poor before their eyes. His voice w'as then heard in the IilU givir'f 
li^arious directions for the sale custody of the numerous little Ixixli 
%hich the chariot contained, and the next moment he w'l 
' Into the room by Dr. Western's old servant, one of wd 
heavily laden with the cases by which the worthy sol 
store. With an air of mock ceremony and reverence, .ui. Qu<! 
advanced towards the yoOng nobleman, bowing prolcu|id^- 
• ^ My lord,” he said, “ I have the houous'^of info yonr 
iddp; that all your lordship’s atiairs are dually wouuu|up^^>; 






